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MIDDLEMEN’S TOLLS 


From a Photograph Showing the Last Step in Locating the Exact Center of Population of the United States 


“The Center of Population’ 
A Title that Fits Every Bell Telephone 


From the census of 1910 it is found that the center of population is in Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, latitude 39 degrees 10 minutes 12 seconds north, and 
longitude 86 degrees 32 minutes 20 seconds west. 


“Tf all the people in the United 
States were to be assembled 
in one place, the center of 
population would be the point 
which they could reach with 
the minimum aggregate 
travel, assuming that they all 
traveled in direct lines from 
their residence to the meet- 


ing place.” 
U. S. Census Bulletin. 


This description gives a 
word picture of every tele- 
phone in the Bell system. 


Every Bell telephone is the 
center of the system. 


It is the point which can be 
reached with “the minimum 
aggregate travel,” by all the 
people living within the 
range of telephone trans- 
mission and having access to 
Bell telephones. 


Wherever it may be on the 
map, each Bell telephone is 
a center for purposes of 
intercommunication. 


To make each telephone the 
center of communication for 
the largest number of people, 
there must be One System, 
One Policy and Universal 
Service for a country of more 
than ninety million. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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high carbon tubular steel and fabric of the heaviest gal- 
vanized stecl wire. The fabric ig wrapped on, a8 firm- 
ly as if welded, leaving the frames solid, with no holes 
to weaken it. The Raise Bar permits the gate to be JS 
taised as high 28 two fect to allow small! stock to pass 
enon Dh a temaining securcly fastened against larger 


open over snow drifts, etc. 


Built in styles and 


nize o lee ae bac <i and fupnished complete, ready to han ng 
epublic Gate is guarantee 


fy scan wk aes rari which stands all over the 


world for perfect and square dealing. 


Ornamental Lawn Fences in many styiecs Li. j 
and substantially yo Will not sag; are casily put 7-1) 


Advice and beauty and 
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ae history, description, methods 
and fall directions for the | 

on of bulbs in the garden, 

dwelling or greenhouse. The ilustrations 
which embellish tt this work have been drawn | 
from nature and have been engraved espe | 
= for this book, The cultura! directions 
Plainly stated, 


cal and to the 
point, 312 pages. inch... Cloth ...$1.50 
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Cost and Profit with Oranges 


Profits in oramge growing are of 
course based primarily upon cost of 
production. Relating te the industry in 
California, G. Harold Powell, manager 
of the Citrus protective league in that 
state, has just compiled some very in- 
teresting figures ceverime various 
items of outlay. These show the de- 
tailed cultural cost of producimg er- 
anges in California on 271 groves, 
aggregating 8096 acres. The invest- 
ment in an orange groove represents 
approximately $1000 per acre; and in 
equipment $60 per acre. He concludes 
that the total labor cost per acre is 
$52.82. This includes such items as 
cultivating, pruning, irrigating, fumi- 
gating, spraying, spreading fertilizer 
and other care of trees. The average 
expense per acre for materials is 
placed at $83.24. Add this to the labor 
cost above noted and it shows that 
the average expenditure per acre for 
material and labor is $136.06. This 
represents what the grower expends 
on the average in the production of 
oranges from .the beginning of the 
season until harvesting. It is exclu- 
sive of depreciation on equipment and 
permanent property. 

Valuable figures covering the yield 
of oranges in California are added. 
These apply to not less than 2000 
groves of different sizes and under dif- 
ferent cultural treatment. The aver- 
age yield for the five-year period 
1906-11, was 157.6 packed boxes of or- 
anges to the acre, The average annual 
cultural cost of materials and labor, 
as above noted, was $136.06. This 
makes an annual average cultural cost 
of producing the fruit in the field 
86% cents per packed box. Mr 
Powell says the cost of handling 4,- 
187,000 boxes of oranges from the tree 
to the car in the season of 1910-1 was 
48 cents per packed box. This ‘in- 
eluded cost of picking, hauling and 
packing. The average number of or- 
anges of all varieties per box is ap- 
proximately 12% dozen. He concludes 
by saying that the average wholesale 
cost of California oranges laid down 
in the markets of the United States, 
based on cost of production cost of 
transportation, and cost of selling is 
18.1 cents per dozen. 


Cost Summarized 
Per box 
Cultural cost 8633 
Cost of picking, 
packing 
Cost of freight 
Average cost of refrigeration 
19 


hauling and 


Total cost per box laid down 


in market ... $2.27 





Build Heavier Bridges—There ‘is a 
great deal of opposition to the. use 
of heavy trucks and tractors on the 
public highways. Bridges are not 
built strong enough, and county com- 
missioners and road engineers gen- 
erally appear to be opposed to any- 
thing aside from a rubber-tired 
vehicle. Now, the farmer, when he 
does his heavy work, cannot do it on 
rubber tires, and we find it necessary 
to not only agitate for the free and 
unrestricted use of the highways for 
tractors, but to carry a good many 
cases through 


Rose, Assistant Editor Gas Review. 


tion Practical Economy— 


In Iowa there are 331 farmers’ ele- | 
Tumber | 


vators, of which 102 have 
yards in connection. Nearly all of 
them handle coal, drainage tile and 
other articles of farm use, while many 
of them handle farm machinery, bind- 
er twine, barb wire and various bulky 
farm goods. ‘During the last year 65,- 


600,000 bushels of grain were handled ’ 


by these elevators. In figuring the 
saving, considering 2 cents per bushel 
on this amount, means $1,300,000 in- 
creased profits to the farmers. In ad- 
sition, these elevators handle more 
than $750,000 worth of coal, . and 
$1,000,000 worth of lumber: In many 
instances the price of lumber of com- 


mon dimension has been reduced $5 | 


and for the higher 


per thousand, 
lumber $20 per 


grades of finishing 
thousand. 


Egg Production, rather than egg 
preservation, 1s worthy ot study. - 





the courts.—[P. & | 





Where Many of the Wa 
Dressed Women Come From 


In almost every community in th 
United States, ~ 
country on the globe, there are well 
dressed women who buy their clothes from 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
our Women’s Fashion 


only ontiras. and often only one-half of whet 
Other women who buy from retail 


And, 
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yl if you will buy them t! 
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Chicago Avenue Bridge, 
CHICAGO : 


19th and Cam pbell Sts, 
KANSA CITY 
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The Biography of a Rhode Island Red 


Homely Story, Yet Illustrates Marvel of Nature--Requisites in Starting Brood of Chicks--School Children Learn 
How and Why--Watching Old-Time Methods of Mother Hen--Testing Eggs for Fertility--Helping the 
Youngsters Get a Start---The School Story of Marion Holland of Worcester County, Massachusetts 


[The new and better way of arousing school 
P nile iren to better work is well illustrated by the 
plan of . Van Ornum, superintendent of 
schools at “Shrewsbury, Mass. Last summer he 
arranged contests with poultry, gardens, cooking, 
drawing, ete, and over 100 children responded, A 
committee of 16 parents inspected the work of 
the children. through summer and last fall there 
was a grand exhibition with reading of prize 
essays and showing of products. It was a red 
letter day in the community. Miss Holland, who 
is 17 years old, won the poultry contest. Her 
essay and original drawings follow. What a fine 
thing if more of our school superintendents 
would take up such work.—Editor] 





THERE were no chickens at 
=~. first, but two motherly hens and 
two sittings of eggs, which were obtained 
for the mere asking. I selected Rhode Island 
Reds, because white chickens are usually 
any color but white, and, if Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, they have too many black pinfeathers. 
I tested the eggs before they were 
set and found them to be per- 
fectly clear. 

Testing: The chimney, A, is made 
of tin with the hole, B, before 
which the egg is placed and turned 
around with its big end up. When 
the wick is lighted, the contents of the egg 
ean readily be seen. Testing should be done 
in a dark room. 

My two nest boxes were about 1% feet 

wide and high and 2 feet long. 





™ ye About two-thirds of the cover 
isa, was removed and the box was 
athe hy placed upon its side with this 


ever I disturbed their quiet meditations. 
After three days I took the slats away and 
found that one treatment was suflicient to 
cause them to settle down to business. 

On the fifth day the eggs showed a slight 
air space, and in the center there was a very 

black spot (the head?) with minute 
we veins’ extending from it in spider 
fashion. However, the eggs were not 
g alike in development. It was espe- 
cially noticeable how the hens hugged 
10 day the eggs more closely each day as 
they became more anxious. They kept the 
eggs well up under their breasts, where the 
heat was greatest. 

I removed two of the eggs which I was 
sure would never hatch on the ninth day. 
One was so badly shapen that it was just 
as well that it didn’t hatch, for it would cer- 
tainly have produced the “ugly ducklin’.” I 
found the shell of the other egg to hadly, 


Ss 


be full of very slight cracks. ShaP en 
I had often wondered why the 

directions with an incubator insisted 

upon a heat of 103 degrees, and cxdth, 


now I decided to find out. 
little thermometer close to the hen 
where the eggs were and quickly 
withdrew it, noting the reading. It 
varied on different days and with the hens. 
The hen which became the most provoked 
at me always had the highest temperature. 
The average seemed to be about 103 degrees, 
and the day before the eggs hatched 104% 
degrees were required. The eggs were very 
feverish and hot, and this probably increased 
the temperature. 

My eggs were due to hatch on May 6, but 
the night before some extra smart ones man- 
aged to extricate themselves 
- from their shells. Now the hens 
5 == were more persistent than ever 
“<P that they should be positively 
undisturbed. It was a very pleasant sight to 
see the chickens stick their little heads out 
from under their mothers. At first they 
appeared very wet and weak, but soon they 
became the dearest little, fluffy, yellow balls. 
Bob-tailed, very bright eyes, tiny legs and 


I put a = 


but Startled 
at first 






toes, and a happy little peep seemed to char- 
acterize them. Nineteen of my 26 eggs suc- 
ceeded in producing a chicken, and one other 
hatched, but had received too much asgsist- 
ance from its overanxious 
mother to live. 

; : ‘ Now for a coop. Simply a 
piano box on its side, papered with roofing, 
and a little window on each side, and a glass 
door in front to admit sunshine served for a 
coop. A generous layer of chaff on the floor 
added to their comfort I took 13 of the 
chicks, without selecting them, 
and put them in the coop. 
Their first meal consisted of a 
fine chick feed and water, with 
cracked corn for Mrs Hen. 
They were too shy at first 
to eat very much. I never realized before that 
chickens are such little mimics. They were 
not afraid but cautious, just because mother 
was. Contentment seemed to be the keynote 
of their happiness. They clustered around the 
hen and jumped upon her back, picked at her 
bill or else stuck their little 
heads out from beneath her. 
On the third day I added two 
staples to their diet, chopped 
boiled egg and dry mash. 3 

It was too comical to see them <“=*:-;~ 
devour the egg. They would pick up a large 
piece in their bills, run off into a corner and 
suck and squirm until the piece (almost too 
large for a hen) was down in their little 
stomachs—no evil effect, but the same caper 
over again. When I was away for the day, 
I would give them their day’s 








> 


dusti 
we: ch allowance at one time, but I 
Pe have since wondered if it was 
“=P, = eaten as one meal. They did 
x 
ra not eat much until mother 
3. clucked and began herself, 


y -> 


\ 


“Come on, children, nothing to 
~=s fear, now eat while it lasts.’’ 

“Peep! Peep! Peep!’”’ and they would eat, 

scarcely knowing that I was looking on. 

In about a week I gave them a yard. The 
first thing the hen did was to dust herself 
The chicks stood by and watched her and 
soon they were doing the 


{ 
4 











= same Their appetites were 
like those of growing chil- 
dren. They ate and . 
ate until it was im- ,2—>5, 
possible to eat any 
more, and then they 
felt the need of a : 
short nap. Their G 
stomachs might be compared 
to an ostrich’s, with an appe- 
tite for anything from a tin 
can to a rubber boot—lettuce, 
_ green corn on the cob, sour 
milk, chickweed, oatmeal, 
cooked rice, boiled egg, angle- 
worms, scraps, cooked vege- 
tables, bread, 
grapes, and 
anything else 
edible. 
On June 9 I 
put leg bands 








piece at the bottom in front; 2 
inches of dirt and a small layer of hay made 
On the night of April 15, I put my natural 
hen incubator in running order by placing 
nest boxes and putting the hens lit ZA 
=) ' ly SiS 
on top of the eggs. Some = d ato 
the hens found this was what they were espe- 
cially eager for, they settled down upon the 
: Not so, one of the hens ,must 
think it her duty to explore her 
=a a apartment and thus allow her 
where she belonged and behind the bars, too, 
not for any crime committed, 
commit a crime. I almost 
forgot to mention that my 
sridey water. A few mice 
¢ seemed to break up 
() the monotony for them 
extra fond of visiting them 
With me every night. 
eggs their second testing. A 
little above the center in the 
Spot about the size of the 
end of a lead pencil. When 
this spot would float 
) up. I was surprised 
to find that I could see 
each day’s additional heat. 
The spot increased in size and 
week became stationary. I 
always received a severe 


them complete. 
the eggs upon the hay in the 
resistance was offered, but when 
eggs and I decided to trust them overnight. 
go eggs to become cold. I put her 
but so that she should not FER 
hens required whole corn and 
until the kitten became 
The next night I gave the 
larger end, I could see a faint 
SNday | turned the egg up, 
Some change in the eggs with 
blackness and in about a 
Scolding from the hens when- 


Rhode Island Red a Satisfactory Farmer’s Fowl 


For size, dociiity, productivity, self-dependence, and 
quality that a farmer seeks in a fowl, 
Mich, favors the Rhode Island Red. 
which began laying at five months old. 





Guy Ripley of Barry county, 
He has done well with his flock, 





on my chicks— 38 

numbers 38-50, inclusive—al- 

though much resistance was 

offered. The leg band is 
[To Page 23.] 


every other 
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Making Over an Old Farm 


Changing from Small Farm to Large Estate--First Year One of Continuous Struggle--Everything in Dilapidated 
Condition---Necessary to Fix Up-—-Work in the Fields--Personal Equipment from Past Years---How 
an Energetic Family Is Succeeding--By E. E. Caliahan of Steuben County, New York 


: 
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HAVE recently come into posses- 

gion of what was once a valuable 

farm or estate .of 450 acres. in 

New York. When I was 23 years 
of age I purchased 86 acres of bark-slashing, 
or cutover lands, as some people call them, 
on one of the Alleghany peaks in the north- 
ern part of Pennsylvania, my native state. I 
gave a mortgage of $2400 for the whole 
acreage. In after years I learned that this 
was more than twice its real value for farm- 
ing purposes, as compared with other sections 
of Pennsylvania and other states, considering 
lay of land, markets and other disadvantages. 
However, I worked out of this by persuading 
one of those steady German girls that those 
hills were capable of maintaining two people 
and asked her to divide the burdens of life 
with me, This she did and as ever proved 
more. than my equal in carrying her share 
of the loads as they have come to us in try- 
ing to make a home and rear our small fam- 
ily of five girls and three boys. It was the 
advantages that came to me of seeing and 
learning of different farm propositions that 
develaped within me a desire to change loca- 
tions. 

From time to time I would read of great 
farm bargains, but on going to look at many 
of them, I found their greatness mostly was 
in the seller or agent in advertising them. It 
was on one of these investigating trips that 
{ found our present farm. It was not listed 
in any agency or advertised. I at once began 
to get enthusiastic about this farm and made 
several trips to satisfy myself that all we 
found was real and not fiction. Once 
Mrs Callahan accompanied me, and she was 
more than pleased. Here was a fine farm, 
on a fine road to the lake, four miles to a 
city of 18,000 people and growing steadily. 
It was well watered with a spring brook a 
mile and 40 rods through the pasture, full 
of several kinds of fish that come up from 
the river four miles away. A good spring 
was in every field, there was plenty of timber, 
a sawniill, railroad station, and all, only 40 
rods from the house. We have also a fine 
apple orchard of 100 trees, even though sadly 
neglected, wagon scales, a corner grocery 
store building, three large barns, three dwell- 
ing houses and a half mile of as fine maple 
trees as you would care to drive under on 
a hot summer’s day, on both sides of the 
public road. One hundred acres of the farm 
are fiat or level land, 200 acres are in timber 
and brush, 125 in hill or pasture land and 
25 are occupied by the railroad, public roads 
and brook. The soil is black muck, sandy 
loam, clay loam, gravel, wet land and dry 
land. I never saw more of a variety on one 
farm. 

Before making the change a council of 
the family was called. All of the difficulties 
I tried to bring out and tried to show the 
future benefits to the boys and girls. By 
this transaction and with the consent of all 
and an agreement on the part of the two 
older boys to stick to the farm in case I 
could make the change, I closed the deal 
with the owner, who took over our 86 acres. 

We at once commenced the transfer in 
the spring of 1910. I felt that with the 
help of those two boys we could make a go 
of it. They had for a number of years been 
taking correspondence courses in agriculture 
at the Pennsylvania state college and received 
their diplomas. The field was in a forsaken 
and dilapidated condition, and there was not 
a building that did not let some rain and 
melting snow through a roof. Not a single 
rod’ of fence was on the place to confine cat- 
tle, and was it not a wonder that at times 
I felt a little homesick? To make the work 
move faster and smoother, I divided it into 
departments. The oldest girl was assigned 
the duty of attending the store and keeping 


, 


books.- The oldest boy has charge of the 
poultry, bees and market wagon. The sec- 
ond boy has control of the strawberries and 
garden truck. 

During the busy season we had four teams 
and 14 men and boys at work. Mother and 
I have general charge of all. When we were 
finally located, there Was work on every side 
that needed immediate attention, such as 
renewing the roofs on the barns and houses, 
building new fences to confine the cows and 
other stock. Then there were the wells at 
the houses that had to be repaired. We did 
this by lifting enough of the old walls to 
get them below the: surface and relaying in 
cement mortar to exclude surface water and 
vermin that might get in, such as toads, 
mice, bugs and worms. 

Our next duty.was to begin preparing the 
fields and crops. This we did by cutting the 
brush, burning up those old historical pine 
stump fences, removing the remaining stones 
(and we carted off 500 tons the first spring), 
using them for bridges and improving drive- 
ways by filling low, wet places and covering 
With creek gravel. We next carted out 300 
tons of manure that had been accumulating, 
it was said, for the past 15 years about the 
building. One of the’ stable doors was 
entirely closed with the accumulation; so 
that when we took the manure away, it was 
necessary to not only build a new door, but 
put a new side on the stable. 

With some of these more urgent jobs out 
of the way, we started the teams plowing, 
and very quickly found out that we could 
not do satisfactory work with our walking 
plow, so we at once ordered a sulky plow, 
to which were hitched’three of our heaviest 
horses. We found that this farm had never 
recily been farmed at all. In addition to 
the plow, the outfit consisted of a hook lever 
and grub hoe, and I carried an ax, one of 
the boys driving. When he could not pull 
through the roots, I would chop it loose. In 
this way we continued day after day. After 
getting a fair start, we started other horses 
on a spring-tooth harrow, preceding it with 
a leveler made by placing two small holes 
under a 72-tooth spike harrow. With other 
help brush was cut, and roots picked and 
piled. 

We began to redeem these abandoned 
fields and make them look as if they would 
produce corn, clover and potatoes once more. 
Then the boys began to inquire what had 
been produced on this farm by the last ten- 
ant, who took his departure the fall before. 
We found this: Oats, 20 acres made 100 
bushels, worth $50; buckwheat, 14 acres 
made 67 bushels, worth $33.50; corn, 14 
acres made four tons fodder, worth $25; hay, 
60 acres made 12 tons, worth $125; apples, 
50 bushels made 12 tons, worth $25, or a 
total of $258.50. The taxes were $95, leav- 
ing an income of $163.50. 

Was it any wonder he left? And who was 
to blame? These questions I shall not under- 
take to answer at this time, for the boys 
and all of us are too busy with our new 
venture to criticize other people’s ways of 
doing and not doing. But as the year 1910 has 
passed into history, I will give the results 
of that first year’s Jabor with that of the 
previous year’s census schedule sheet: 


Good Returns Even the First Year 


Oats, 11 acres 460 bushels $200 
Buckwheat, 6 acres $0 bushels 45 
Corn, 10 acres i4 tons fodder 240 
Hay, 40 acres 36 tons 360 
Apples, 100 trees 50 bushels 50 
Apples, 100 bus cider 20 
Pop corn, 14 bushels 14 
Potatoes, 2% acres 400 bushels 206 
Beans, 5 bushels 15 


Total, $1144 
This was a total as against $243.50 the 
previous year. It showed that we had got 
started. I have purposely omitted saying 


anything about the income from 16 cows, 24) 
Plymouth Rock hens, sheep and hogs, fo, 
the reason that nothing appeared in the ce. 
sus sheet for these items. We are not giving 
these facts and figures for any other purpos 
than to encourage some brother farmer who 
begins to feel like letting loose, to urge him 
to take courage and a new grip on his pres- 
ent situation, and instead of abandoning { 
old farm, put his every energy into his 
business, the same as another man who 
makes a success of his business is compelled 
to do. 

As the year 1912 begins its course, we 
are more than pleased with the reward for 
our labors, notwithstanding, as the oldest 
men say, “this has been the driest year 
they ever saw.”’ ‘The plan of taking the bo; 
and girls into this transaction and ma}! 
them responsible for their departments 
worked so far very satisfactorily to all co: 
cerned. There ‘are many of these so-called 
abandoned farns that can with little money, 
some gumption and much work, be reclaimed 
and be made again into good homes. Th: 
advantages are here, 


TRUCKING UNDER GLASS 
A. JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 

There are three general classes of truck 
growing in the Norfolk section: Open ai 
under canvas and under glass. The last 
named method is the most expensive, and, as 
a general rule, the most: profitable. It is 
with the last method that this article deals. 
Only about 10 growers in the Norfolk sec- 
tion make much of a showing under glass 
Of these, seven are members of the Southern 
produce company organization. Since their 
methods are different from those of the open 
air truckers, they have organized a ‘“‘Hotbed 
growers’ association’ within the sheltering 
arms and under the wing of the produc 
company. 

Commissionmen may term it a ring withi) 
a ring, but the seven have beaten the co 
missionmen to a frazzle in the following 
manner. Every crop they put on the mar- 
ket is picked and paeked in a first-class 
manner and shipped in a first-class package 
It is good weight, fair count, honest measure 
It reaches the market in such condition that 
the growers never hear anything like ‘“‘goods 
received in bad order,” “‘injured in transit 
“short measure,” ‘“‘heated,” ete. On _ the 
contrary, they hear “market all cleaned up.” 
“send us more right away,” “send us al! 
you can,” “sold readily,” ete. The shrewd 
seven ship all their goods to one commission 
house in New York, one in Boston, one in 
Philadelphia, etc. 

The under glass method is increasing in 
popularity and extent. The seven growers 
have about 10,000 hotbed sash in use. I[n 
this mild climate and short winter the cost 
of hotbed. work is reduced to the minimum. 
The work can be done with only about on¢ 
point to be considered: viz, ““what green stufi 
will bring the best prices, and at what season 
of the year.” This one point settled, the) 
govern themselves accordingly. They are 
three to six weeks earlier than the open air 
truckers here, and can easily put their goods 
on ‘the market in successful competition with 
stuff grown in the far south. 

The comparatively short haul, the chea) 
freight rate and the excellent facilities for 
handling such freight insure the arrival o! 
all perishable stuff in the market in good 
shape. Then the facilities, for cheap and 
effective icing of all goods are an importan! 
item. The under glass men have arrang& 
ments for an ample supply of water in case 
of dry weather. -With moisture and tem- 
perature under control, there is, as yet, ™° 
perceptible limit to the trucker’s work. 
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WHERE FERTILIZERS PAY 
WALTER PANGQOAST, SALEM COUNTY, N J 
HE essential thing 
in the use of fer- 
tilizers is exper- 
iment, Ask 
questions of your 
land as to what it 
needs. Do it by 
applying to the 
Various crops 
grown a fertilizer 
containing only 
phosphorous, one 
containing only 
potassium and 
one nitrogen 
only. Acid phos- 
phate, kainit and 
nitrate-of soda 
respectively are examples of each. Try these 
on small areas and watch results. Do the 
same With mixtures, some containing but two 
of these ingredients and others all three. Use 
them in varying quantities from 200 up to 
1000 pounds to the acre, upon some crops 
increasing the application up to 1500, or in the 
case of truek crops to one ton to the acre. 
While thus investigating upon small areas, 
continue to use those brands which have 
given your neighbors good results in the same 
quantities usually applied. By so doing, 
heavy losses through a radical departure from 
the common practice will be avoided. It 
should not be forgotten either that one swal- 
low does not make a summer, or that because 
one experiment in its result seems to prove 
a certain thing that result is absolute proof. 
Go slow in forming conclusions. Verify 
your results before you vary widely from 
the practice of experienced growers of the 
crop being investigated. Remember also that 
the character of the season, whether wet or 
dry, may radically change results. In our 
county, which was settled in the last half 
of the 17th century, I think a fertilizer con- 
taining all three of the essential elements 
named above usually will give the best 
returns. The relative proportion of éach 
may be varied to meet the demands of the 
particular soil and crop as experiment shows 
best, using as a basis the proportions for 
each crop used by the best manufacturers, 
as shown by the analysis printed on the bag. 
Where there is no opportunity to buy 
through the grange, or a farmers’ exchange, 
get your fertilizers of a guaranteed analysis 
mixed for use. I strongly favor either home 
mixing or having the ingredients mixed by 
the manufacturer, according to directions 
given by the purchaser. For potatoes, my 
experience. indicates that from 600 to 1500 
pounds an acre is about right in the row. 
With a coat of manure a broadcasted appli- 
cation of from 500 to 1000 pounds of fertilizer 
to the acre will be required. This is for early 








potatoes. Over 1500 pounds in the row are 
liable to result in a poor stand, and this 
amount should be applied with a planter, 
which does not put the fertilizer in direct 
contact with the seed. I prefer the fertilizer 
not to run over 5 or 6% in potash. On the 
land that I have handled I find nitrogen is 
the element that seems to be most deficient. 
With others it may be phosphoric acid or 
potash. The fertilizer should, if possible, be 
above the seed, and applied near the surface 
to secure best results. It feeds the plant 
far more effectively there than at greater 
depth as a rule. 

Bone dust, rich in nitrogen, say from 5 to 
6%, has always given me the best results. 
Bone is valuable for broadcasting for crops 


an acre, and clover next year was very heavy. 
not less than three tons to the acre. It was 
impossible to tell where to drive the machine, 
except by the wheel tracks made in cutting 
the previous swath. 

Let me say that one of the great benefits 
in the use of fertilizers is in giving a crop a 
vigorous start under adverse conditions. A 
comparatively small amount is sufficient to 
effect this, but that must be used judiciously. 

After you know what you need, fertilizers 
can be profitably utilized to feed the crop and 
permanently to improve the land. One of 
my friends who owns a farm with a large 
acreage in meadow, used to say that he 
needed no commercial manures. Now he is 
one of their most ardent advocates and makes 








Hotbeds Used for Forcing Virginia Truck 


that have the whole season in which to grow, 
like late tomatoes and corn. I have seen 
very fine results from thin land by applying 
200 pounds of acid phosphate, 200 pounds of 
bone dust and 200 pounds of kKainit to an 
acre broadcast, with a little additional super- 
phosphate in the hill in producing a corn 
crop. Two hundred pounds of phosphate, 200 
pounds of kainit and 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda an acre produce good crops of timothy 
if applied each year. I shall try an increase 
this year on a small piece. 

I believe it is the experience of farmers, 
and it is of the Ohio station, that the heavy 
use of pulverized rock, without the regular 
use of lime, results in poor stands or poor 
crops of clover. I am prejudiced in favor of 
bone, where I wish to broadcast upland. I 
remember one year I used 300 pounds of 
fine bone dust to the acre for late potatoes 
in the spring, and 200 of the same on the 
wheat in the fall. We had the rot badly 
that year and one-half of the potatoes were 
left in the field. The wheat yielded 25 bushels 
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Huge Concrete Barns That Will Last for Generations 


From left to right in above pieture are the dairy barn, horse barn and implement 


barn and dormitory on the Iowana dairy farm near Davenport, Ia. 


These buildings are 


designed in construction and equipment to meet every requirement of scientific farming at 


ts best. Slate roofs give a guarantee of permanency not afforded by shingles. 


In the 


airy barn are milking machines, vacuum cleaners for grooming cows, and, in fact, every 


machine and convénience that will make for easier and better work. 





heavy applications. Their use in New Jersey 
is rapidly increasing in volume and farmers 
are evolving methods through combination 
to secure them at cheaper prices, of guaran- 
teed composition, and of such proportions as 
they desire. 


LOSS THROUGH SWINE DISEASES 


R. L. BOLLMAN, ROCK ISLAND COUNTY, ILL 


On January 8, 191], I had 412 head of 
thoroughbred Hampshire hogs on my little 
farm of one-half section, and the same day 
three men from Nebraska visited my place 
and offered me $10,000 for my herd, which 
included 32 fine show hogs. I refused their 
offer, as it would put me out of business for 
two years at least, and two years of business 
was worth more than $10,000. 

Five days after I refused this offer my 
hogs began to get sick, and in 34 days I 
lost 337 large ones and 168 pigs. Of course, 
the frst thing I did was to send for our local 
veterinarian, and he thought best to call in 
some state veterinary experts. They camg, 
and held post-mortem examinations on 42 
head, and found no two alike in ahy two 
particulars. They called it hog cholera, and 
ordered the rest of the herd vaccinated. This 
was not done, for these people did not seem 
to know what was the matter with the hogs, 
and I do not favor vaccination. 

The source of the trouble, I believe, was 
13 head of hogs I bought at a sale in Chicago 
during the International. They were vaeci- 
nated before shipping, and part of them died 
soon after. 

Cholera is raging in this section this fall, 
and to my knowledge only one farmer has 
escaped so far. The disease is on the farm 
adjoining his and is likely to appear in his 
herd at any time. He has 700 head of bogs. 
Breeders that always carry from 60 to 150 
hogs or-more are now left with from six to 
20 animals. 


In Feeding Crops, do you consider the in- 
fluence of manurial constituents on plants 
having differing range of root action, differ- 
ing periods and durations of growth, and dif- 
fering final products to build up? Food for 
thought here, and the right kind of thought, 
followed by the right kind of fertilization. 
may save you money in fertilizer bills. 
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“The Buckeye— 
A Wise Buy.” 


The new Buckeye Culti- 
vator Catalogue should be 
in the hands of every 
farmer. It is the most 
comprehensive catalogue of 
the kind you have ever 
seen. Send for it. Read it, 
and then go to your local 
dealer and insist on seeing 
Buckeye Cultivators. 


The Buckeye Cultivator 
Line is complete, and you 
will find your own favorite 
style. in it. 

Buckeye Cultivators have 
years of hard wear built 
inte them. 


Buckeye Cultivators do 

work for which they 

wea; intended, and they 
do it right. 

Buckeyé Cultivators are 
sold under a warranty that 
means much to any pur- 
chaser. 


“The Buckeye mode of 
cultivation makes the 
best farms in creation.” 











ALFAL 


seed of fancy grade is scarce this year. We 
offer choice western grown seed at reasonable 
rates and advise you to buy Now! We expect an 
increased dem: (on account of fancy seed we 
furnished last year) and prices may go up. Write 
for samples, stating quantit ted, and we will 
quote lowest prices consistent with highest 
uality. Write for our beautiful new catalog 
‘oday. Free to you! 





LIVINGSTON SEED CO.,B0X 1, COLUMBUS,0. 
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What Makes Soils Productive 

“Any soil which was once rich can 
again be made rich,” is the declaration 
made by Prof Alfred Vivian, acting 
dean of the Ohio college of agriculture 
in a recent address. The principal fac- 
tor concerned in the restoration of soil 
fertility, according to Prof Vivian, is 
organic matter. “The destruction of 
organic mattter, by cultivation and 
otherwise, is largely responsible for 
the depletion of our soils,” said he, 
“This organic matter must be restored 
if we expect our farms to be produc- 
tive. What does organic matter do? 
lt inereases the power of the soil to 
absorb and retain moisture; improves 
the physical or mechanical condition 
of the soil; helps to contro! soil tem- 
perature; and is a storehouse of plant 
food, How can organic matter be re- 
stored to the soil? By saving all ani- 
mal manures and putting them onto 
the land; by making use of all crop 
residues, that is, putting back into the 
soil everything not used for feed; by 
turning under green manuring and 
catch crops.” 

Prof Vivian pointed out the loss sus- 
tained by burning strawstacks and 
other crop residues and declared that 
the difference between the careful 
saving of this plant food and its wan- 
ton destruction was “the difference 
between the salvation and damnation 
of our soils,” 

Soy Bean Meal for Dairy Cows 

Soy bean meal, made by grinding up 
the entire soy bean plant, is giving ex- 
cellent results as a feed for dairy 
cows on the farm of T. B. Foster of 
Warren county, O. Mr Foster, who is 
a graduate of the college of agricul- 
ture, raised over 20 acres of soy beans 
last season. A part of the crop was 
planted with corn and put into the 
silo. The remainder, following sweet 
corn, was allowed to ripen and ground 
into meal. This bean meal is being 
fed in the ration with corn and cob 
meal, cottonseed meal and distillers’ 
grains. Mr Foster expects to put out 
about 75 acres this coming season, Ac- 
cording to present plans he will sow 
oats and Canada field peas as a soiling 
crop, and then follow with the soy 
beans. He has over 300 acres of land 
and keeps about 60 head of Jersey 
cows from which he sells mi]k at re- 
tail- in Cincinnati. 





Result of Saving Manure 


Twenty tons of corn silage an acre 
was the crop harvested last fall by 
George L. Hyslop of Henry county, 
O. He uses it for fattening cattle and 
hogs. But the most interesting thing 
about this big yield of silage is that 
it is the result of the proper utiliza- 
tion of barnyard manure, Mr Hyslop 
says so himself. The manure shed 
has an important place on his farm, 
and care is taken to prevent loss of 
plant food. Mr Hyslop has only re- 
cently finished building a new $6000 
barn, which is designed to facilitate 
the care of manure as well as shelter 
the stock. This barn is 90 by 92 feet 
and has long feeding sheds on two 
sides with foundation walls and floors 
of concrete, allowing for the accumu- 
lation of 2% feet of manure. The 
cattle are allowed to run over this 
manure and keep it well tramped 
down. The barn has a capacity of 
128 head of cattle, 40 hogs and seven 
horses. There are four big silos, of 
160-ton capacity each, in the center 
of the building. Mr Hyslop believes 
in good farming, and his son, George 
L. Hyslop, Jr, is a graduate of the 
State agricultural college. 

Homemade Silo 

Leslie Craig of St Lawrence county, 
N Y, spent considerable time in in- 
vestigating thé silo before installing 
one. He wroté id the manufacturers 
of ready-made silos, and figured on 
the cost of the home construction of 
wooden and stone silos, The result 
was that he found he could bimiid 2 
square foot or more of concrete sie 
as cheaply as he could buy it, or get 
it in a good silo in any other way. 
He built his silo of concrete blocks 
and is well satisfied with it. It is 
practically indestructible, and _ will 
outlast by many years any wooden 
silo possible to build. In his case 
the stones used were ordinary field 
stones, and those broken from a ledge 
Such mate- 
rials are plentiful on most farms, alse 
sand without. carting very far. 

Cow Heaven in Delaware Oounty 

J. Q.\ Barlow of Delaware county, 
N Y, knows it pays him well to stable 
his cows at night in summer. He 
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Says it saves the time of driving the 
cows to the barn once a day; that 
cows eat but little when milked late 
at night and early in the morning, 
as most farmers do; that the manure 
dropped promiscuously over the pas- 
ture is of little benefit; that no or- 
dinary pasture feeds the cows well 
all summer; that pasture must be sup- 
plemented with soiling crops, and 
these are best fed in the stable where 
the cattle do not waste them, and all 
the manure is saved. He knows his 
cows give more .milk when kept in 
the stable at night with a light feed 
of such green crops as oats and peas, 
clover, alfalfa, cornstalks, ete. The 
humane side of this proposition 
should be considered by dairymen. 
There are many cold, rainy, and some 
frosty nights, even in midsummer, in 
the northern states, and the highly 
developed, sensitive dairy cow is com- 
fortable lying in Mr Barlow’s well!- 
bedded stalls, under a roof, with 
windows and doors open, and ar- 
ranged for as pure air as out of doors, 
without a direct draft on the animals. 
Mr Barlow’s neighbors call his place 
“Cow Heaven.”’ 


Solving Farm Labor Problems 


PROF PAUL WORK, N Y COL OF AGRI 





During the summer of 1911 I visited 
upward of 100 farmers, talking over 
farm matters in detail. Some points 
with reference to labor were clearly 
brought out. There is a wide dif- 
ference of opinion in a given locality 
as to the difficulty of securing good 
help. One man declares the help is 
getting worse every year. We get 
ncething but hoboes who work a while 
and. are gone. I can’t get men to 
take an interest in the work. An- 
other, when the subject is broached, 
locks up and says, I never seem to 
have any trouble. My foreman has 
been with me 18 years. I hired his 
boy a few years ago and had to fire 
him a little later, but now he is back 
and making a good hand. Yes, my 
help seems to take pride in the farm. 

Neither man is able to give reasons 
for conditions as they are, but a little 
gentle probing usually reveals more 
than one point. The one may be sel- 
fish, or he may be distant. He may 
fail -to give credit where credit is 
due—a serious failing. And so on. 
The other seems to have a winning 
way about him. He takes a man 
iito his confidence, recognizes merit, 
is absolutely on the square, sees things 
from the hired man’s point of view 
as well as his own, and yet he is not 
lax about the work. Full time is 
put in and things must be done as 
directed. 

But why try to detail these matters, 
they cannot be discussed in mere 
words, Nevertheless, they are well 
worth thinking about. A man whose 
employer’s interest is his own is 
worth more in dollars and cents than 
another, to say nothing. of the pleas- 
ure of friendly personal! relations, and 
such a man costs no more than an- 
other. 

Many growers testify to the value 
ef the tenant house, It makes men 
feel that they are at home and not 
merely working till they have money 
enough to go on a “whiszer” and 
then find another job, Pay in the 
form of liberal allowances is cheap 
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and promotes good feeling wit) 
men. Yet with some farm labon 
generosity seems to be regardeq 
merely an obligation to further 
erosity and hard feeling results ~ 
usefulness of such soon ceases he 

Good horses and equipment ar : 
themselves cheap and they ate t 
labor relations. A man cannot anne 
two “sacks of bones” and tra: rive 
team well or respect his , 
but there is no end to the 
teamster will take in caring 
good span. 

I went to a circus one night 
fell into conversation with 
man, He declared the life is a q, 
life—hard work, $15 a month rs 
held back till the end of th¢ Seas 
and then he is out of a job. Ang mS 
it has a charm which a man of pu. 
ing disposition can hardly brine wal 
self te leave. The circus manaee 
of course make the most of this fae 
and so have little trouble with lahes 

Might the farmer not strive to io 
vest his place with a charm for the 
men? He must encourage ,; rong 
tastes, the home-loving rather +p, 
the roving, the thrifty rather than 
the profligate. Yet the sam, prines. 
ple may apply. Give the laborep : 
home, and perhaps, if he is th: right 
man, give him an interest in the bug. 
ness. This latter idea is being cap. 
ried out with great success by som, 

-Good men are looking for st; dy 
jobs. For this reason, if for no other 
the svstem of management should be 
so planned as to require the services 
of as large a proportion of the help 
as possible throughout the year. Here 
is one of the chief reasons why the 
men who work for hire tend to move 
to the cities. 

I know of a number of growers 
who are sure that it does not pay to 
be narrow in the matter of wages 
They have concluded that a man who 
has worked well for a year can do 
more and do it better than a green 
hand, and hence they are willing to 
pay more. But we must not forget 
that no amount of favor will make a 
good man of one who is selfish and 
sordid at heart-—and a man is harder 
to judge than a horse. 

The matter of hours has much to 
do with success in keeping good labor, 
A day’s work can be done in 10 or 
hours, and not much more 
done in 12 or 14. But even 
principle is not approved as 
regularity counts for much. 
surance that he has a full 
his own at noon and that he 
by 6 or 6.30 makes a man wo: 
cheerfully and accomplish mor: 
10-hour system is in suecessfu 
tice on many farms of all so: 
regular system is observed, m« 
far more willing to work ov 
when unusual demands are n 
this as in other things the ‘“‘}: 
would be done by” rule is fa 
than “Do him if you ean.” 
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Pointers for Corn Growers 
PROF ALFRED VIVIAN, OHIO AGRI COL 





Do not fail to drain your soil 
It will pay you for your toil. 
If clover’s sickly, put on lime 
That wil! bring the soil to time 


Growing corn much water needs: 
Keep a soil mulch; kill the weeds 


Heavy sods and good manure 
Make the corn crap doubly su 


This advice pray do not seo 
Use some phosphate on yvu 
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Confusion of Mr iailk with No Organization 


Mr Milk—Which road, plese, to better milk prices? 
‘armer A—To thy North. 


Farmer B—To the 


uth. 


Farmer C—To the . 
Farmer D—To the West. 
Mr Middieman—Follow me. 
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Demountable 
Rims 
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35 
Horsepower 
112 inches 


34 inches 
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Top and windshield not included in price. 
gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $25 extra. 


The Car That Marks My Limit 
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One Front Door Open to Show 


Center Control 








By R. E. Olds, Designer 


























We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip-cover, windshield, 





I have no quarrel with men who ask more for their cars—none with 
men who ask less. I have only to say that, after 25 years—after 
creating 24 models and building tens of thousands of cars—here’s the 
I call it My Farewell Car. 


best I know. 


I claim for this car no great 
innovation. ‘The time is past 
for that. 

Thousands of good men, for 
two decades, have worked at 
perfecting cars. No man*can 
ever go much further than the 
best these men have done. 

I believe that Reo the Fifth, 
in every feature, shows the ut- 
most these men have accom- 
plished. It represents, in addi- 
tion, the best I have learned 
through 25-years of continuous 
striving. So it comes, I be- 
lieve, pretty close to finality. 

It shows what can be done by 
modern facilities, by boundless 
experience, by honesty of pur- 
pose, by the genius for taking 
And that is all that any 
car at any price can offer. 


The Lessons of 25 Years 


Where this car excels lies in 
what I have learned in 25 years 
of car building. 


pains, 


I’ve been learning longer than 
I have learned faster 
than others, because I had 
more cars out. 

That’s. my chief advantage. 

What some think right, I 
know to be wrong. What some 
think sufficient, I know to be 
reckless, 


others. 


Myriads of cars used by myr- 
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iads of owners have taught me 
every possible weakness. ‘They 
have shown the need for big 
margins of safety, for exact- 
ness, for careful inspection, for 
laboratory tests. 


I Go to Extremes 


For every part I know the 
best steel alloy. To make sure 
that I get it, I analyze all my 
steel. 

I built a crushing machine of 
50 tons’ capacity just to test my 
gears. 

My axles have twice the 
needed strength. My bearings 
are Timken Roller and Hyatt 
High Duty. 

My carburetor is doubly 
heated, and adapted to low- 
grade gasoline. That makes 
the commonest troubles impos- 
sible. 

I carry tests and inspections, 
throughout the construction, to 
what men call extremes. Those 
25 years taught me the need for 
precautions. 

They also have taught me 
that men love beautiful cars. 
My bodies are finished with 17 
coats. My lamps are enameled 
—my engine nickel trimmed. 

The upholstering is deep, and 
of hair-filled genuine leather. 
The wheel base is long, the 


wheels are large, the car is 
over-tired. I avoid all the 
petty economies. 


New Center Control 


The gear shifting is done by 
that center “cane handle.” It 
moves only three inches in each 
of four directions to change to 
every speed and reverse. 


There are no side levers. Both 
of the brakes, also the clutch, 
are operated by the foot pedals. 
The doors are free from ob- 
structions. 


The driver may sit—as he 
should sit—on the left hand 
side, close to the cars which he 
passes. With the old lever con- 
trols this was impossible, save 
in electric cars. 


Price, $1,055 
the Only Sensation 


My greatest achievement, in 
my estimation, is the price on 
this new car. No other car be- 
gins to compete with it. 

This is due to automatic ma- 
chinery—to enormous produc- 
tion—to making all parts in one 
factory. It is due to building 
only one chassis in all this great 
plant. It is due to small sell- 
ing cost, and to a very small 
profit. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 


But this price is not fixed. 
This initial price of $1,055 is 
the minimum. It is based on 
today’s low cost for materials. 
It is figured on a doubled out- 
put, due to this new creation. 


If costs advance, our price 
must advance. But we shall 
keep it this low just as long as 
That is better, we 
think, than fixing the price for 
six months in advance, and. leav- 
ing big margin to do it. 


is possible. 


My Supreme Effort 


Reo the Fifth marks my limit. 
Better materials are impossible, 
better* workmanship out of the 
question. Better features or de- 
vices, if they exist, are still un- 
known to me. 


More care or skill or quality 
is beyond my capability. At 
twice the price I could build no 
better car. If others can, they 
are better men than I. 


Ask she Catalog 


Ask for our catalog, showing 
the various bodies and stating 
all the facts. We will tell you 


- then where to see the car. 


Reo the Fifth, my finest crea- 
tion, will interest every motor 
car lover. Ask for the book 
today. Address 


R. M. Owen & Co. “iz.” Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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‘Dibble’s Seed Potatoes 


Make Money for Many Market Growers 





4. A. Shuey, New Cumberland, Pa, writes: not produce over one-half the crop that your 

“The -yield ig almost double that from home- grown seed did. 
> a Whitesell, Laneville, W Va, says: 
. Pa, states: “‘Po- tatoes bought from you yielded about twice as 
spring yielded much ag my own seed planted in the same fie 

My home-grown seed Maryland adds this letter: “The yield from 

ils KE. Bacon, Middletown, Ct, testifies as 

ws: ‘Potatoes gr 


seed was three times as good.’ —H Elli- 
cott City, Md 


Run out, behead, half-grown potatoes give goersitable 

ea ale geen one 
wh 

need to be bast Coocenmment, onrre croeciely fr eee 

Dosats Vow Soe 


your seed potatoes alongside my oe ee eae 
own from our own seed did 7 


law of t 





ture - cron Siar i 
variehes 








of Seed P. 
het ies 
ten by Me Dib Free. 














B ne, d are aap every 

year direct to more 
urp ee’ Ss eedas American planters 
than are P seeds of any other growers. Do your seeds 
come direct from Philadelphia? If not, we would like to 
make your acquaintance. Simply send us your address 
(a postal card will do) and you will receive BURPEE’S 
ANNUAL FOR 1912,—a bright book of 178 pages, which 
has long been recognized as “The Leading American 
Seed Catalog.” Kindly write to-day! Address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philageiphia. | 





You Need These Tools 


The Acme Potato Planter saves furrow- 
ing out, back-breaking dropping and 
covering. Plants at even depth, just where 
you wish, and leaves the ground level, 


AGME Corn and Potato 


PLANTERS 


The center hung box of the Acme Corn 
Planter gives it that balance other planters lack, 

Double springs give it sureness and strength. 
Drops a definite number of kernels. Drop 
changed, without a screwdriver. 

Book, “The Acme of Potato Profit,” sent Free. 
Also name of nearest dealer. If you are not 
close to a dealer we will ship, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 

See that your 
next planter 
as this 

















Don’t Hold That Plow— 
Use a WINNER PLOW TRUCK 


With or without seat. Avoid the wrenching and twisting that 
makes you lame, sore and tired. Easier on the horses, too. 
Pays for itself by doing better work and more of it: Gauges 
width and depth of furrow, Fits any plow beam. 


A Boy or Girl Can Plow as Well as a Man 


Best device made for holding a plow With seat it makes a sul = of your walking plow. A suc- 

(ees on the eastern stony farms as well as on the western prairie. Ship back If net sati ere’s not a single chance to 

Thousands of pleased customers all over the U.S. A trial will please you, too, Don’t ask your desler for the Winner Truck. 

will tell you it’s “‘ne al there’s more for bim in selling you something costing four or five times as much, see ? 
free book with money-sa introductory offer. 


ving 
L. R. LEWIS, Box 14, Cortland, N. Y- 


,62 4: PER ACRE FROM MY 


GRANDPA'S PRIDE OHIONS 


es 3. | Poe wy customers the Spee po WAY! If ff Scumrt prose tiie %e 
ve 


10 Days 














rite 
som way, and make a fortune 

AY? 

Mason City, lowa 


acres, iu to or three years! Wore me 


A. 0 GILBERTSON, Krop Krank, Bex 769, 
ASPARAGUS RooTs STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


My Lim stock © f seperate Too You shonld know about my own fine heavy bearing 

6 of the ongest, Saati varieties. For 81.00 I'll pha a. 100 Plante tot Nor- 

est thrittese varieties. One and two- | wood or Meritage varieties. Try them. I have 

year-old roots for sale, Wer know they | dozens of other standard varieties. Big yielders and 
Place your order now. 


at you. strong, healthy plants. They are anteed true to 
‘ Special Prices on large orders. There is | name. Tama oueder specialist. The sneceas of my 
money in growing asparagus. 





berries is my success. ou will do well to plant them. 
All shipments are packed with skill and care and reach destination in excellent condition. 
Catalog of Trees, Dwarf Frait Trees, Small Fruits, Vines, and Spray Pumps, FREE. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box O, Moorestown, New Jersey 


When You Write Advertisers £¢.,.3°° 2 


mention this 
journal. Our advertisers like to know where their replies come from 








MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 

















Lime as a Limiter 
L. W. ABNY, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 

How often does our land cry out 
for lime! And how often do we 
mistake that cry for one of nitro- 
gen, potash or phosphoric acid! 
Here on our Bucks county soils with 
stiff clay and often impervious sub- 
soils that cry is ignored and neglect- 
ed year after year with oftentimes 
serious results. I am asked many 
times what benefit lime is to the 
plant. It is not taken up directly as 
food and yet is much talked about 
and widely advocated. Why? Just 
as we cannot live in an atmosphere 
filled with poisonous gases, 50 a 
plant cannot live in a soil sour with 
acids; just as we cannot thrive in 
crowded conditions, restricted as to 
air and congenial surroundings, just 
so a plant cannot thrive under sim- 
ilar conditions. Many soils are rich 
in plant foods yet they have so 
many harmf.! acids as to make good 
crops impossible. This condition 
can be corrected only in the intelli- 
gent use of lime. 

Often the owners of these lands 
mistake the real limiting factor of 
their soil and apply other forms of 
fertilizers. But let us test our soils. 
Get a piece of litmus paper and al- 
low it te soak in a soil solution for 
some time. If you notice the red 
color coming take it as a danger 
signal, for to ignore it is to reduce 
the crop-producing power of the 
land, There is no other thing which 
will so improve the mechanical 
structure of heavy soils as lime, and 
nothing that will so thoroughly 
aerate it unless it be good cultiva- 
tion, 

To Handle Horses Correctly is im- 
portant. Business in the past has 
compelled me to ride with many driv- 
ers, and I know from experience 
there are very few good ones. There 
ate some drivers that worry spirited 
horses and get them out of condition, 
because they are always fretting. 
Learn to drive with a tight line and 
you will always have ready control, 
Do not jerk; this always irritates a 
spirited horse, and makes a mean 
one meaner. Try and match horses 
that will drive together. 





Potash Deposits—According to a 
report of the United States geological 
survey potash deposits are found to 
some extent in various parts/of the 
United States. A recent report 
states that the “red beds” of the 
Southwestern part of the United 
States in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado and New Mexico and parts 
of other states contain deposits of 
sypsum and salts that have beén 
noted as possible sources of potash 
salts. Exploration has recently been 


carried on in Nevada and actual deep | 


drilling for deposits in other tocali- 
ties in the west. 
The Important Problem in the 
United States is for us to cause our 
6,000,000 farmers to realize the neces- 
sity of conserving soil fertility. At 
Denison, Tex, and Raleigh, N C, in 
1910 more than two bales of cotton 
were raised onan acre of ordinary 


land, well fertilized and carefully cul- | 


tivated. Many of the boy’ contestants 
growing corn tn the southwest 
raising four times as much as the 
average yield of their respective states. 
These things demonstrate the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the country, pro- 
vided improved methods are employed. 
But when we produce 100 bushels of 
corn to the acre, we mus not forget 
that this crop takes from the land 
four times as much essential ferti- 
lizing material as do 25 bushels. If, 
therefore, we expect to raise these 
large crops we must turn to fertilizing 
the soil in an exceedingly liberal 
manner.—[Col Henry Exall, Texas, 


Magnum Bonum Potato—H. A., Va, 
and other subscribers: The Magnum 
Bonum potato is an old variety 
which so far as we know is not il- 
lustrated in the catalogs of 1912. 
Possibly some reader may know where 
it can be secured. If so, we would 
like to know. Several varieties of 
Everbearing strawberry are on the 
market. Some of these are useful as 
well as ‘interesting. They bear fruit 
until frost. During the past two or 
three years boxes and crates of them 
have been exhibited at the New York 
state fair in Syracuse during Septem- 
ber. It is doubtful if they will be 
widely profitable on a commercial 
scale during. the fall because they will 
then have to compete with a large 
number of other fruits. Their chief 
use seems to be for home use and for 
some special fancy trade that is look- 
ine for fads. 


American AsTiculturigs , 


You Can Grow" 


Don’t waste time on kinds not 
ted to your section. An 
apple which is fine for Maine 
may be a complete failure in the 
Carolinas. We grow all the lead- 
im ing varicties in our mammoth 
» nurseries and have tried most of 
them in our widely Scattered 
orchards. Hence we know which 
are best for most localities, and 
if you follow our advice you’|| 
plant only trees known to do 
well in your section. 


Get OurNew Catalog 

It tells where each important variety 
does best, explains the influence of ele 
vation and latitude, gives plans for plar at 
ing. etc., Free if you tell us how much f 
fruit planting you intend to do. 

Send cents for * How to Grow and 
Market Fruit "—a complete guide book. 
The amount will be rebated on your first 


Gane to Berlin—see and select your 
Own trees. We'll pay your hotel bill 
during your stay here. 
HARRISON’S NURSERIES ie 
Tripoli Ave., Berlia, Maryland AG 


Valuable Farms Jor Sale 











BIG FRUIT 
CROPS 


If you set out an orchard 

with our stock, you will 

have fruit trees and plants 

of splendid hardiness and 

reat productiveness, com- 

bined with the best quality of fruit. For 
years we have been growing the kind you 
can absolutely depend on. Persons who 
buy from us once come back every season, 
Our Booklet contains the best of our ex- 


rience, gathered during the thirty years 
a ;. ing fruit. This practi- 


tal book is free. Write for it now. 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY Co. 
Box 10 Yalesville, Conn, 


A EVA) 
CT TOL AAG 
COSTS CUT 














So profits, Minimize labor, 

any distance or depth desired; put 
fertilizer arte zoe. covers perfect! ond m Hm tor 
-~ row. awe plants uniform 


Use a’ 
the furrow, drops seed 


Driver sees seed 
three ‘Sizes, for for one or two rows. 


The Eureka Mulcher and Seeder 


Is a mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, weeder 
and seeder, Forms dust mulch and conserves mois- 
ture. Three oe 8,10and 12ft. Lever with pressure 
gulates ‘depth of cut. Pulverizes the soil 
round. Teeth are flat and can be re 
tivate between rows. The driver rides. 
boxes quickly attached to sow grass 
oats, etc. justs for seeding various 
tities. Teeth cover seed 
yw yd either sballow 
Economical in 
price—eenviceabie strong. 


Prom shipments from 
branch near you. Send for 
free today. 


EUREKA MOWER Co. 
Bex800 UTICA, X.Y. 


ieaved ae 
seed, 








are | 





TOMATO FICS 


A beantiful and valuable 
novelty mach used for mak- 
P nt grows in bush 

ol wil 


dried in s like figs, 
make exoellont ‘pies or tarts 
for winter use. 


For Only Ten Cents 


We will send packet Tomato Fig Seed and & Sur- 
prise Packet of other new seed in 2 10c. rebate envel- 
ope, which when emptied, will be accepted as 10c. 
payment on any order for seeds in our 1912—5 color 
Ralalogue whic ch isineluded FREE. Order today. 

TH BROS. SEED CO., Box 637, Auburn JLY. 


HAY! HAY! HAY! 


Kansas City, World’s Largest Hay Market 
Carlisle Commission Company 


Largest handijers in any market. Alfalfa meal 
also. ee anywhere. Sell everywhere. Try us 
Rooms 746-749, Live Stock Exchange Bids. 

1889 Kansas City, Mo. 











This is our 


“CASH TALKS” Salesman 
The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 


OR HOME 


ML MMOS FERTILIZER MATERIALS "Sune 


pa et Fertilizers for general purposes, 9nd 
Special Mixtures of any grade made up ‘0 
order, under buyer’s supervision 


80 Wall Street, New York *Phone 3958 Jobe 





Best varieties for vineyard and gordee a 
lions of vines for ale. Our free book: gives at 
instruction f ro g, cultiva' 

ustrated. Issued th in the 


infos ress ot 3s oe and gana fruits 
Satay. s. 8. RUBLARD 00 , Fredonia, 5. ¥ 
BERRY PLANTS, SEEDS, TREES 


Strawberry, Raspberr Blackberry, Asporsre 
ants. Garden and Form 3, Frult trees. 
stock. 


Grade stoek . UIRES, Remeenburs. N-Y. 
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Sweepstakes Comes to the East 


Last spring several hundred boys 

d girls enthusiastically entered the 
Orange Judd boys’ corn club. Prizes 
had been arranged covering the ter- 
ritory occupied by the four Orange 
Judd weeklies: In the northwest, the 
territory covered by Northwest Farm- 
stead; in the west, the territory cov- 
ered by Orange Judd Farmer; in the 
middle states and south, the.territory 


govered by American Agriculturist; 


in New England, the territory cov- 
ered by New England Homestead. 
prizes ranging from 00 down were 
awarded to the winne rs in each of 
these four territories, with a sweep- 
stakes prize to the winner among the 
four district winners. The winners 
were as follows: In Northwest Farm- 
stead territory, Lawrence Beckman 
of Cokato, Minn; in Orange Juda 


Farmer territory, Chester Matheny of 


Miami, Mo; in the American Agricul- 
turist territory, Ralph Roush of 
Washington Courthouse, O; and in 
New England Homestead territory, 


Webb L. White of Collinsville, Ct. 

In the sweepstakes contest competi- 
tion was very The specimens 
of corn submitted were excellent and 


close. 


compared well with the best prize 
crn grown in any contest that we 
have yet seen. Each of these four 


samples had run the gauntlet in the 
com show that won honors in its re- 
spective district. Accompanying each 
sample of corn was a well written re- 
port describing all the operations in- 
jdental to the growing of corn. The 
boys described their methods of seed 
selection, how they prepared the land, 
the way the corn was planted, how it 
was cultivated, how harvested; and 
the yield accompanied by affidavits, 
showing that this was correct and 
done in accordance with the rules and 
regulations. 





Sweepstakes Prize Divided 

In the final contest for the sweep- 
stakes prize it was nip and tuck be- 
tween the corn grown by Ralph 
Roush of Ohio and Webb L. White of 
Connecticut. Master Roush had the 
largest yield, 127.8 bushels to the acre, 
but the corn. grown by Master White 
was so carefully selected, and his re- 


port so excellently written that it was 
atie between them. Therefore the 
sweepstakes prize of $100 was divided 
between the two. 
This contest hag been 
most creditable ever 
has introduced hundreds of boys to 
Scientific farming in a way that 
would not have occurred otherwise. 
These boys have studied corn, studied 
the problem of soil improvement, 
Studied scientific cultivation, and, 
above all, have been. brought to a 
realization of what care and skill will 
fo in growing a corn crop. What 
trey have learned will be’ other 
‘rops of fruits in all the years to 
come. It will not stop here, either. 
Other boys and older farmers have 
taught the epirit of the thine, and 
they will center their thought upon 
better seed, better soil, better crops. 
All of this work is the forerunner of 
that larger movement, the teaching 
of agriculture in the schools. When 
this becomes a rule and not the ex- 
ception in country schools, agricul- 
ture over the entire land will profit. 
né-third of the people of this coun- 
ty are farmers. While cities may 
develop, and although country boys 
Will go to the city, it will remain a 
fact, nevertheless, that there will al- 
Ways be as many farmers (indeed, 
— will be more, because ~ large 
on will be broken up into smaller 
a as there are today. These 
Oming farmers will largely be de- 
“age upon the common schools for 
tor Sage education and fitting 
>i it. They should be taught 
mane about the things with 
years ey Will have to deal in after 
eee if the simple, fundamental 
the An husbandry be made a part of 
ef the Sol course, and if just some 
ben Fae segue underlying these be 
Sat to the attention of the school 


one of the 


undertaken. It. 


children, results will appear in 
all subsequent years. 

The Page bill now before congress, 
that seeks to make it possible for ag- 
riculture to be given a place in our 
secondary education, and to do for 
secondary education what the land 
grant act of 1861 did for higher edu- 
catio-, is bound to become a law 
sooner or later. Farmers and friends 
of the farm should get behind this 
bill and see that it is passed. Orange 
Judd corn club has been one of the 
factors in showing that a redirection 
of our country schools is necessary. 
The work that these boys have been 
doing is a part of the scheme of edu- 
cation. The schools should take this 
work over themselves, Schools ex- 
ist for boys and girls, not because of 
the abstract principle of education. 
Unless education is practical, unless 
it actually does fit the youth for their 
environment, it is useless. When corn 
clubs, wheat clubs, potato clubs 
and garden clubs become a part 
of the school system the entire world 
will be the gainer. This Orange 
Judd corn club has been another step 
in progress. Let schools and local 
communities carry the movement 
forward to its full fruition. 


good 


Ohio Corn Disease—Owing to the 
prevalence of the corn cob rot over 
Ohio this past season, Prof A. G. Mc- 
Call of the state college of agriculture 
advises farmers of the state that it 
will be a wise precaution to avoid, as 
far as possible, planting corn in fields 
that were in corn last year. The cob 
rot is a fungous disease, the spores of 
which survive in the soil over winter. 





‘Just how long they will retain their 


vitality has not as yet been deter- 
mined. Furthermore, since the dis- 
eased plants, which accumulate in 


the manure, will carry the spores of 
the fungus back to the soil, it is ad- 
visable to use all such manure on 
crops other than corn. Prof MeCall 
states that an observance of these 
precautions will aid in checking the 
spread of a disease which is considered 
to be a serious menace to the corn 
erop. 


Nurserymen to Meet—The Sith an- 
niversary of the American association 
of n-vrserymen will be celebrated in 
Boston June 12-14. The Hotel Bruns- 
wick has been selected as headquar- 
ters. Reasonable rates are offered on 
both American and European plans. 
The program is in charge of Charles 
J. Maloy of Rochester, N Y. A. E. 
Robinson of Bedford, Mass, is chair- 
man of the committee on exhibits, 
J. W. Manning of North Wilmington, 
Mass, chairman of the entertainment 
committee. Sec John Hall of Roches- 
ter, N Y, will gladly supply informa- 
tion to inquirers. He also suggests 
that patrons of the badge book give 
t's matter of copy their early atten- 
tion, so as to afford ample time for 
satisfactory work. 





Fresh Air Favors Hens—I have 
been using the muslin front on my 
poultry house for 12 years, and it is 
one of the most practical things that 
have been discovered in poultry keep- 
ing. I do not know what disease is 
among my hens since I have had the 
muslin front. And it has naturally 
followed that with healthy hens I 
have had more eggs since I began 
using this improvement.—[Mrs G. E. 
Monroe, New York. 


This being an ideal dairy country, 
the farmers hereabouts have com- 
menced to breed up their stock and 
make this a dairy center. Some may 
imagine that we are too far north 
for successful dairying, but if they 
could but make us a visit and see our 
barns and hay sheds packed to the 
roofs, as well as stack after stack of 
the very best clover and timothy hay 
that can be produced in any country, 
they would be convinced that this was 


the ideal section for butter and | 
cheese.—[James Farley, Rusk Coun- 
ty, Wis. 


TEACHES SCIENTIFIC FARMING 





cig? Ge i MPA 


Pulls Biggest 
Stumps In 
Five Minutes 


Pulls an acre @ day. Doubles land value. 
Enables you to grow money-making crops 
instead of paying taxes on land that yields 
nothing. Get the 
, tag 
Hercul iple Pow 
2 es Triple Power 







Stump Puller 


Farm aff your land. Let us mai! you free book showing photos and letters from owners. See how 
bundreds are making 6100 for every 61 invested. Hercules Triple Power equals locomotive, 
means 60% lighter 


and 400% stronger than cast iron or “semi.stee!.” 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL—3 YEAR GUARANTEE—SPECIAL PRICE OFFER 
Try a Hercules at our risk of it pleasing you. Hitch toany stump, rreen tree or bunch of hedge and 
watch it work. Use it 30 days on hardest jobs. Money right back if you want it. ’ 
ns free replacement of ali castings that break, whether your fault or fault of machine. 
tchets insure safety. Special introductory price offer to first 5,000 buyers. Saves you big money on 
figures and price to you. Adaress 


123 - 17th Street, Centervifie, ta, 


cost. Mail postal now for all facts, book, 
MERCULES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 








All Bteel 


3 Year Guarantee 
Donble 





























HIGH-GLASS SEEDS 


rowers, not mere dealers, we can furnish 
the very highest grade of seeds at the lowest possible 
prices. Don’t let agente fool you. 
and wholesale price list and bay direct from the 
grower at half agents’ prices. 


Being seed 


fine improved varieties of 
oO. 


TS, CORN AND POTATOES 
as well as the best GARDEN SEEDS_of all 
Catalog free; 
Ask for Market Gardeners’ 


kinds. 
having. 
wholeeale price 


it is worth 


list also, if you 


grow for market. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO. 
Coldwater, N. Y. 


Box 54, 


Get our catalog 
We offer some very 










HARRIS 
SEEDS 





THAT 


SE E DS PRODUCE 


BIG CROPS 


When buying your Vegetable and Flower Seeds consider quality before 


cheapness. Our 1912 illustrated Seed Annual describes the best Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds of tested value—write for one to-day. 


FREDERICK W. EBERLE 


SEEDSMAN 


115 S. PEARL STREET, 





ALBANY, WN. Y. 





SEEDS 





drop a postal today and sce the difference in buying your seeds in country or city. 
Bo 





at ONE-HALF 
City Seedsmen Prices: 


Let us send you our catalog of seede—It's different. 
you facts, and why we can save you money, and give you a guaranteed SQUARE DEAL, 





It telle 
Jost 


CORTLAND, N. ¥. 





SHEERIN’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, - - 


We offer to the planter 200,000 Apple trees, 300,000 Peach, 50,000 
Pear, 50,009 Plum, 100,000 Cherry, 300,000 Carolina Poplar and 
millions of Grape and small fruits. Secure varieties now. Pay 

1 spring. Buy from the man who has the goods and save dix 


i 
appointment at planting time. 


Catalog Free to everybody. 
- DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 





GROW_BIGGER CROPS! 


Hold the moisture in your soil; make more plant 
food available; save both from weeds. ter 
cultivation will do it, and make your field out- 
yield one naturally more fertile. Best cul 
is done with Iron Age Cultiva- 
tors. They are adjustable 
to all conditions—hill 
land, wide or narrow 
tows, different cropsin 
same row, one or two 
rows: pivot or fixed 
wheel, break pin or 
spring hoe, or spring 
tooth styles; sand and 
dust-proof hub; re-en- 
forced double point 
shovels; perfectly balanced. Built to work and 
last. Don't buy any cultivator until you have 
seen the Iron Age. Ask your dealer to show it. 
Backed by 76 years’ experience. Write for 
special booklets. Complete line of farm, garden 
and orchard tools. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO,, Boxi327Grenloch, N. J. 

















Fruit Trees at 
Bargain Prices 
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sure to mention 
this journal. Our ad- 
like to know 
their replies 
come from. 





$120 ves 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & 






First Class ower 


3222372322 
i 
. 
i 


1 Phi. Sweet Pes, Large Fid. 
We will send the above 12 packets @f 
uscrated 


SEEDS 
ee 2s 


| 
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(Burn’ 


if 


ined 


Gerden Annual, ands duc bill giving yee 
Your money back, ell for 10¢ postpaid. 


CO., Box 434 FLORAL PARK, N.Y. 





FARM 





r 
Medium, Mam- 


moth, Alsike Cloves 
and Timothy Seed. 
Clean, bri 


23 Public Square 
Medina, 





For Reliable Seed 


boncht direct from the farming community and sola 
direct to the farmer: Medium and Mammoth Clover, 
Alsike, Alfalfa, White and Crimson Clover, 


Orchard Grass, Barley, 
— 


Rape, Red Top, Blue Grass. 
Rye. Spring Wheat and all kinds of Seed © 
Peas. ight prepaid, your railroad station. 


for samples and prices. 


N. Wertheimer & Sons, Ligonier, Ind. 





LIME 


In powdered or lump 
bulk 


fonte, Pa Address 


LIME ©O., 1704 Ave. 


form. Bagged or im 


Works at Ravena, N.Y. 


and 
HUDSON RIVER 
H, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





Try a 


Lite Ady tn 


AA 















TREE FRUITS American Azricyity 








Wee Healthy Crops 
eS ees ‘. Mean More Profits 


\Commercial 


4, 
4 
yf 


~ DOUGLAS 


i When the farmer who sprays intelligently 


iit 


f gets from $200 to $400 a ye: fit 
* gm acres; and when the ae fe 
N'T spray gets less than $100 
profit—then it makes a BIG difference 


whether-you spray or not. 
SPRAY 


PUMPS 


assure you of bigger profits from your crops. 


Every Douglas pump is tested 
i built of the best material by skilled workmen. 


expert engineers a 


and true. They are designed by 


Our 80-year-old-reputation is your greatest safeguard; You do not buy an experiment. 
Our eAclinglon ” barrel sprayer is a decided improvement over the common type. Tt easily 





tures to use. 





We also manufacture 
Sold by 


carries four disc-nozzles at hi 

mp is submerged and readily accessible from thetop. 

ts practically a life time. Our nearest dealer can 
show it to you—or write us. 

Our 1912 Catalog contains much valuable information on the 

tight spraying outfit, how and when to spray, and the 

We have a copy for you. Write for it to-day. 


W. & B. Douglas, 


ep-well pumps, Douglas Pneutank 
(for water su » forest-fre fi 
leading dealers, Our Catalog 


pressure and throws a fine cloudy mist, The 


mix- 


‘20Broad Street 
Middletown, Conn, 


ghting outfits, etc. 
describes them, 





0) a s-a 4-1-1 eee 
Guide to the best £ 
Trees and Plantsf# 


- Let T: 


Co 


valuable book 
for farmers, fruit growers 

and owners of small gardens or 
arge estates. Trustworthy descriptions of the 
Most Complete Nursery Stock in America, 

Standard varieties and tested novelties, 
thy specimen true to species and in prime condi- 
hig tion. A world-wide patronage, developed 
ran Se ere a", years Lf og dealing. 

] | or a copy o is seventy- F 

second Annuai Catalogue. - 








STAHL SPRAY 
Outfit i" S 


Write for Stahl! 

Sprayer Oatalog 
and Treatise on “Orchard Ene- 
mies.” Select any Stahl Barrel 
Sprayer. Bend and we will 
ship outfit. Examine it. If O.K. 
pay balance. Try it 10 days—if 
not satisfactory, send it back 
and we will refund your money. 
i: Eprazere at bargain prices, 

r y. 


WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO. 
(37) Box 984, Quincy, Ill, 


{ 
SSS Z 








MODOC YOUR FRUIT TREES WITH 
mopoc 
LIME SULFUR SOLUTION 


Dou't experiment—you haven't time. 
MODUC is made scientifically from 
pure ingredients, It tests 83° and 
massacres San Jose Scale, Blister Mite, 
the Coddiiug Moth, ete. 

Demand MODOC of your Dealer and 
tell us if he cannot supply you. Write 
for valuable spraying circular. 


THE MODOC CoO., 
110 Fourth 8t., Fernwood, Pa. 


THE SCALE KILLER 
FRUIT TREES ineteesetrcescrow 


10 Trees Worth $1.50 for 95 Cents 
1 Niagara Peach, 1 Montmorency, 1 Bing 
Cherry,3 Mcintosh, 1 Banana Apple, 1 Bart- 








t= * “Our No, 190 Horizontal Barrel 
fe Sprayer, solidly built on skids, is shi 
ready for work in orchard, garden or 3 
Pump outside—all parts easy to get at. No 
waste of time; no unpleasant work with the 
hands in the solution trying to fix valves or 
cking. No corrosion. Heavy pressure, 
horoughly serviceable and satisfactory, 
Four row attachment. 
You must see this sprayer to know its 
voles. Ask aoe er ee 
5 it te or a! - 4 
‘Conseco ON 
mm, garden and ore 4 Cit N 
hard tools backed by /Ai\t iad 4\ 
36 yee quipeuentes =~ asl iD 
Bat M’f'eCo., WAY ZAIN] 
Bor 132-HGrenlech, KIA YY 








Lach the 
same number of 
days from seed, 
but started at differ- 
ent intervals of the 
MOON’S INFLUENCE, 

My free book SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE tells 
of MOON'S INFLUENCE over pliant growth. Planters 
of truck for market sale, or those with home gardens 
should not miss this instructive book. 15,000 copies 

already mailed—let me send you one. A 
living from city garden growing tomatoes 
early. Write today. 

FRANK H. GREGORY, Gregory Farm 

24 Fairacres, Bey City, Mich. 














lett, 1 Seckel Pear, 1 Abundance, 1 Reine 
Claude Plum, 1 Orange Quince. All trees 
class 2 yr. 4 to 5 feet high for 95 cents. 

i] Write for free illustrated catalogue. 


ALE NURSERIES 
F. W. Wells, 


Bigger. Fruit Profits 


Here is a spray pump invented 
i It was our 
endeavor to secure the best 
spray pump to use on our 
300 acre fruit farm that 
produced the 


by fruit growers. 


It overcomes every defect found 
in other makes—it has proved it- 
self best in actual work, Putan 
Eclipse to work on your trees and 
earn bigger profits. Write for our 
fully illustrated catalogue. It telis 
why you should spray~and why 
ou should doit with ap Eclipse, 
t’sfree. Write to-day, 


MORHILL & MORLEY MFC. CO., Senton Harbor, Mich. 








il. two @ 
old, large or small sizes, direct from 


ower at rock-bottom wholesale prices; * 
Soocneatel Berry 


FTReESaeLow pricy 








Use the sprayer that does the most}| is 
work most thoroughiy at the iowest cost.)¥ 


Brown’s Auto Spray 
No, 1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozzie—mos 
powerful and efficient hand outfit. Ca 
aeity 4 lions, For large sprayers—} 
Brown’s Non-clog Atomic Spray. Write 
for low prices and Free Spraying Guide. \ 
The K.C.Brown(o., 243ay St., Rochester, N. ¥. WS 

SINS 





“KANT-KLOG”, 


Gets twice the results ——==, 
with same laborand fluid. S=>" 
Fiat or round, fine of coarse sprays 
from same nozzle. Ten styles. For 
trees, potatoes, gardens, whitewashing, 
ete, Agents Wanted, Booklet aes rs 

roacws, 
Rochester Spray Pamp Co. pocgesicr, 3. ¥« 





Spraying 
Guide Free 








w. FP. 
16 Market Street, 





ish Belect and Sensation. Two 
varietics, Samples free. ARED 


OATS CORN: Imp. Leaming.Reid’s andW hite 





Cap. Get our Catalog. THEO. BURT & BONS, Melrose, Oblo 





Goulds Spray Pumps 


and Jack make spraying easy with your engine. 
Buckeye incubators and brooders. 


D.C. Kauffman, 35 W. Philadelphia St., York,Pa. 


FRUIT Ay cit 


, ete, Best 
Trees, Best Prices. Write for FREE Oat, 
THE FRUITLAND NURSERIES 














Orcharding , 





Lime-Sulphur for Dormant Trees 


SHELDON W. FUNK, BEBKS COUNTY, PA 


Naturally the first question to arise 
is, what spray shall I use? Our ex- 
periment stations have been working 
for years upon the various oil springs 
and lime-sulphur solutions until they 
have at last secured a mixture which 
we no longer dread to make or dread 
to apply. ‘They have eliminated some 
of the disagreeable features. Today 
we have the concentrated lime-sul- 
Pphur which is easily made, easily 
stored and not so caustic upon hands 
and face as were the old lime-sulphur 
solutions, 

Our progressive orchardists are all 
familiar with this mixture, but the 
majority of our farmers with small 
home orchards know very little about 
its preparation and have been depend- 
ing upon the commercial manufac- 
turers for their supply. Now these 
commercial brands give away good sat- 
isfaction, but I consider them too ex- 
pensive. We cannot afford to pay two 
and three times as much for our spray 
material as it actually costs. The cost 
of the various brands ranges from $6 
to $10 a barrel of 50 gallons. This is 
too expensive when we stop to con- 
sider that the same quantity can be 
made at home for $3 to $3.50, and we 
can then feel certain there is no for- 
eign matter placed therein to bring 
up the material to its required density. 
Lime-sulphur can be prepared very 
easily on the farm. If desirable sev- 
eral men can gather at one farm and 
make a sufficient amount for the entire 
community. Take a good sized kettle, 
place a jacket of some kind around it 
so as to secure a uniform heat and 
you are ready for your materials. 
There are various grades of sulphur, 
namely: Flowers, flour and powdered 
commercial. The grade of sulphur is 
not so important so the powdered 
commercial, which is the cheapest, 
may be used. This costs $1.35 to $1.45 
a barrel in carload lots and from $2 to 
$2.50 a barrel in smaller quantities. 
The lime should be at least 90% cal- 


cium and contain 
nesium. 

The 1-2-1 formula reco 
the Pennsylvania state ex; 
tion is one of the best: 
pound lime to two pound 
one gallon mixture, 
gallons of water are p)! 
cooking vessel and the li) 
Sslake. The sulphur is the: 
@ smooth paste and pou 
lime and water, After th 
finished slaking the requi: 
of water is added. 
cooked for 50 or 60 minut 
of the sulphur granules ha 
Then it is strained and st 
tight vessels until the ws 
vorable for application. 

The exact density is det 
a hydrometer, but with th 
mula one gallon of con 
luted to seven gallons wil 
good results when applied 
wood for scale. The be 
mixture lies in the fact th 
prepared at a time when \ 
little work on hand, and 
material which can be us 
a@ winter and a@ summer ; 
a summer spray it shoul 
about 1 to 35 for apples, 
or 60 for peaches, and 
on a dry day. 


ver 


In coo} 


Lormang 





The prices for well-gr 
have for several years sti 
terest in production until 
has developed which indu 
ing to a degree rather 
business principles. There 
few farmers planting 
would far more certain! 
with wheat and corn. O1 
as prices rule high will 
cent of those who are n 
be willing to devote pro; 
their orchards. One or 
crops will likely work 
changes in prices, and 
in unmistakable charac 
many orchards.—[J. W. 
line County, Md. 
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diluted 
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Apples 
lated ine 
Nditiog 

1 plante 
1d sats 
julte @ 
wh 














held beside the tree is 7 feet long, 





maturing 15 apples, 


matured fruit and several trees of Yellow Transparent 
Mcintosh is a New England favorite. 


McIntosh Apple Tree at Fourteen Months 


This McIntosh tree is in an “orchard of 132 trees set. 
Strawberries were set soon after the trees and grown in hills. 
tegraph was taken July 24, 1910. ‘The trees are all headed low 
There are 15 varieties in 
and, the Oldenburg set some apples in 1910, but the codling 
them to fall when about half grown. 


in 


bf 


this 


In 1911 four of the Mcintos™ © 


also 
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pebruary 17, 1913 
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stern New York Bean Raising 


CLARK ALLIS 





al) 





















When bean raising was confined to 
tern New York if anyone spoke of 
- g beans elsewhere the idea was 
ae ut at present beans are 
A a : ost anywhere that other 
yor ean be grown successfully, and 
anyone whether they know beans 
sont Any soil rich enough to pro- 
ee successtul farm crops will do for 
sang, but loam is best. Beans do not 
Ke wet feet, so underdrained or land 
ry bY natural. drainage or surface 
itches sh uld be selected. We have 
hways considered our ; land well 
gined, but from a few trials are’ con- 
a thorough system of un- 












} i 
ail 















nced that 

gdrains will pay large returns on 
he int rostment. 

Recent! e purchased a tile digger 





ith which we hope to tile the entire 
m, It is a six-horse machine, and 
much cheaper to operate than 2a 
am dredger, While being as effec- 
ive, The weight of a steam machine, 
st and danger of freezing discour- 
ged US. 

Stable manure, on which is spread 
gily for an absorbent. untreated 
South Carolina rock, drawn and 
spread as drawn on sod, We are using 
car of rock in the sheep barns 
s well as for the other stock. The 
elds are plowed as early in spring as 
nogsible at a medium depth (5 to 7 
nches) with the sod and manure 
srned under. The ground should be 
oiled every day as plowed, har- 
owing twice as rolled, When the field 
is finished it should be harrowed both 











is 








the 
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nditiog 

































= yays, cornerwise, or “kittered.” When 
Lite Whe weeds sprout we harrow again 
whs nd repeat as often as the w eeds start 
eed nti] time to plant. ‘The better job 
long e have done with the weeds the 
1 per easier th job after planting, and the 
anting larger the returns. 
re ty Should there be surface stones, a 
oeneral team and gon with men armed with 
terial five or six-tine manure forks can be 
neglect used to clear the field cheaper than 
ipon picking by hand or leaving to wear 
‘anal out tools and destroy crops. Planting 
season with us begins after May 25, 
continues through June, and occasion- 
ally a pie 1 July, but late planting 
after June 25 is not advised. Wleven- 
tooth gr lrills are usually used to 
plant | wing the second tooth 
from ¢ end and the middle one. 
Driving wheel mark brings the 
rows JS apart, the best distance. 
Seeding and Cultivating 
Fo! linary farm land one-half to 
three-f. s bushel of small beans, 
and to 1% bushels of _the 
large kind are the usual amount. For 
tich land the smaller amount is the best 
if distributed all along in the row. The 
stain is liked because it scatters 
along does not hill the beans. 
Acid phosphate for phosphoric acid at 
the rate 200 to 800 pounds an acre, 
. with potash if the ground ts deficient. 
Do not allow the teeth to run the 
j beans deeply unless very dry. Then 
itis best to let the beans go to moist 
earth, the rolling and fitting have 
been done properly the ground is now 
in fine « lition for a perfect stand. 
_ After planting we leave the ground 
mM tidges from the drill, but watch 
tarefully, and as soon as the beans get 
sprout % to 1 inch long, but before 
the bean has moved, go across the rows 
With some good weeder, bearing on 
hard if rain has made a crust, thus 
leveling the ridges and filling the low 
toW.marks and about finishing the 
Weeds. At this time if there should 
be sods or manure or- any trash we 
make the weeder dump in a windrow 
Where such trash ean be removed, It 
very important to use the weeder 
— Tig ght time or not at all. After 
tows eans are up well we go across the 
again with the weeder and fol- 
ul x with shallow, level cultiva- 
this tim ere should be no weeds from 
- ~ forward, but if there are we 
m out by hand, Cultivation is 
sabped hen the rews begin to come 
gether, 










08. Harvesting and Marketing 
\ 
ho- a een ~. Pe most of the leaves will 
a ~ of and the pods be white and 
7 yh Years ago the beans were pulled 
~ » Sora and the roots squeezed to- 
ne sro fr, setting the handful on the 
Sg with tops on the ground and 
dere wag air, [I used to pull one 
a day, but had mor 
“acher hee > e than one 


sht came, There*have 


LOWEST PRICES. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—NO BANK DEPOSIT—PAY AFTER IT HAS PAID FOR ITSELF, 
LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—to try for ro days, 
then if you buy, you can pay us cash or we'll wait till next fall for our 


money.—The extra profit will more than pay for it. 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 









e {11} 207 








We pay freight. 
5 YEAR GUARANTEE, 






















































liorse Power for field and orchards. Barrel and Power Sorepere id pretnse 
the needs of the fruit and farmer and know what a sprayer should do. Our long experience Se aqetease & Geserere, 
sogeatty & car eee Suz. nae = ene Bowery ast i hy ty LY We guarantee our sprayers for five full years 
ie crantete cnadten atl, Rattan ate of ol a eREE To OUR CUSTOMERS. 
You can get a Hurst Sprayer absolutely free if H. L. HURST MPG. CO., 114 North Cant 
REE soothe alts in gear talio Oanaeel toane me your Catalog. Spraying Gulde and “special COUPON— 
ee ens nahn, oiler" an tes nguaver enskek X belo 
of our tie, We do te wot Whee you pet wapreye iS minatee | ...e+--++-Mam-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. Fill Out and 
pep wit if: j Send today 
aa a set wee teal man it to us and we will een You out fine catalog, a 
tpfarinn guise and will tell you how you can get a sprayer free. Don 
at once for our and money. eee 
By sini dpreges. North St., Canton, Ohic. outitece vosnes cvacepeboepoane 
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AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY, 













aprons, 


capacity—also 


return @ 


1248 HASTINGS STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Detroit-American Spreaders 
Beat Them All Again. 


Get our 1912 books and investigate our 19 new improve- 
ments on Detroit-American Spreaders. 
still further in the lead with better spreaders and bigger 
value than even we have ever been able to offer before. 
Detroit-Americans beat them all again. 

m, steel or wood wheels, 50 to 100 bu. 
agon Box Style—and each Detroit-Amer- 
ican an absolutely geariess spreader. 
plicated mechanism—no lost motion. 
proof against mistakes ot boy or careless help. 
what style or size spreader you want, here it is at a price 


This year we jump 


Our Direct Prices 
Start This Year At 


‘42% 


Look here! Endless 


There's no com- 
So simple that it is 
No matter 





that you can’t resist. There’s more steel in the Detroit-American than in any other spreader. That's another Michigan. Slight- 
reason for strength and light draft. Get our book and you'll know why no other manufacturer or dealer can touch ly more in other states for 
our proposition to you, same style owing to higher 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—No Money Down—Freight Paid—Cash or freight we pay. That's the 
Credit—Guaranteed Forever So rock ook ot paneer 
Let us fF needeetrel style and size Detroit-American that trial, we'll pay the freight back. If you decide to keep it, send aaa 

meets your p fret cht paid on 30 days trial without a cent he money or pay on time. You are the judgeand your word ©? bod man, 
in advance—no “‘C. O. D no deposit. See how they are made goes. Remember, this proposition is on the style and size Endless or Return le 
and bow the Jak Note the six changes of feed, the all steel spreader you want. n't pay a dollar on any spreader till Wood or steel wheets—capac- 
cylinder and rake, the double front bolster, thé big I5-inch — get our book. Also shows the famous Detroit-American ity 50 to 100 bu. or Wagon 
unbreakable fifth wheel and all the other ‘Detroit-American ‘ongueless Discs, Detroit-American Cultivators and Detroit- Box style. Take choice — 
advantages. If you don't want the Detroit-American after American Gasoline Engines, Write postalnow. Address each the one big bargain of 
















12 Day Lettuce—After once 
trying this variety you will say it is 
the quickest grower on record, 
always very tender, crisp and sweet. 


Giant Climbing Temate— Who has a garden and will test them. 





15 Day Redish—A 
for quick growth. 
radishes fit to use in 15 days. 
very crisp and tender, s-ariet color. 


jost wonderful tomsto we yOur sey iy address af | a Postal Card and it will bring them. 
ne tosiiions 912 2 CATALOGU 





wonder 
Will produce 
Is 


E want every reader of this paper who has a garden to TEST these 6 splendid new vegetables. We know they will give 
such wonderful results that they will make thousands of new customers for us, and all we ask is for you to send your 
address at once plainly written on a Postal Card and we will mail you these 6 sample packets absolutely FREE for testing. 


0 ane, Pickles—Here is & encom 
proud of. It isa marvel of beauty, 


You should grow this exceilent variety. 


Remember we will send a Sample Packet of all these 6 varieties of SEEDS absolutely FREE to every reader of this paper 
Several dollars worth of vegetables can be grown from this lot of 
“s i x , Do pose? before all the sample lots are fehen. tag hy ~ 
Vegetable an lower Seeds, Plants, an re Fruits with our Special as SS 

nes List with Color Plates, will be sent FREE with every lot. = 


Address—MILLS SEED HOUSE, Dept. 21, 


ROSE 


= quick and just right size for pickling 



















ber to 
grows 


60 Day Cabbage—Quickest ¢row- 
ing cabbage in the world. Heads quick, 
very solid and splendid quality. Try it 
aod you will say it isa wonder 





s. Write 


Sugar Parsnip— 


ene. iJ 


HILL, N. Y. 


lent quality 











ALFALFA CLOVER SEED 


Northern grown, 
for complies and 
iW 


the best BUCKBEE, Rock of “Full of 


¥, %& germination. 


rated Getsiogwhteh a 
1 ockfom, NOS 


BUCKBEE, Rockford Seed Farms, R.F.D. 74 


“Fall of Life,’ 
prices and New ' Beoutifatly Tit Tilast 
f Life” Seeds, 








PAYS FOR ITSELF 





wrote recently that his ‘‘Cutaw 
ye tor it itself every thirty days 


Pole takes peo tetney off the horses’ necks, 
the disks. 


TheJointed 
and keeps their heels away from 
We make a “Cutaway” for every crop. 





CUTAWAY HARROW co., 





angle asto move the earth eight or nine 
une truein line ofdraft. A customer 


EVERY THIRTY DA AYS 


Without a doubt Clark’s Double Action “Cutaway” Harrow with Jointed Pole 
tool. It cuts the ie ee throw 


Street; HIGGANUM, CONN. 


itin opposite 


All 58 © Action 



















I don’t get orders from every cata- 
fog I send out, but I do get enough 
to show the majority of farmers find 
something of interest in it. That’s why 
I think you'd be glad to get a copy. Why 
not send me your name and address? 
Mention the American Agriculturist. 


WALTER P. STOKES, Seedsman 
i Dept. J, Philadelphia 














FRUIT TREE COLLECTION 
19 Trees worth $2.60 for $1.15 


1 McIntosh, 1 Banana Apple, 1 Bie 
gara, 1 Eiberta Peach, | Bartle tt, J 























ete to aves in in ke. Sep —- 












ft. and Oct. pnt | 


hing in, the trait line quite p 


Fall Bearing Strawberries 


‘These Berries are truty woudertal, 


Aaah ne pete Bp 
as as 
ae Ww 7 
at. whol 
yy are also 













OClapp’s Fay. Pear, 1 Montmorency 
--] Bing Cherry, 1 York State Prune, 
1 Orange a All Sastre, | Size 
2-year, high—10 Trees 

for $1.75. AF - eend for free 
illustrated capehonten years. 20 acres. 
Maloney Bros. & Wel 


Mention This 38. 730003" 
_ Journal mae weer 
\ t . 
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the 
Tells how and when to un’ ; 
wers every question about =m mach! . 
No farmer can afford to be without this book. 
Jéhn Deere Plows, Cultivators, 
Barrows and Farm Tools 
Look for our trade-mark—it will protect 
inst inferior, out-of-date goods. 
, a peta ny weg Be 
at r an 
Sonat econ nce 80 


Get Quality and Service—John 


























Twenty odd years ago, Salzer’s 
White BonanzaOatswon the world’s 
prize of $500.00 offered by the 
pmentees a for the 
my "4 ivenated White Bonanza 


Oats gave di i910 and 1911 sworn-to 
yields van from 80 to 


259 bushels 
per acre. s well everywhere, not 
so parti 


cular as to soils and climes. 
For 1Cc Stamps We Mail 
n kage of our Famous Oats, together 
with 1 a lot of other rare seed sam- 
3, a8 also our Mammoth Catalogue, 
you ask for same. 








>, 


We li Help 
Bigger Crops of Fruit 


Rupert's in the heart of York 
State's fruit belt—yive big results because they are grown 
right from the start. 'e grow everything we sell. 
Freight charges paid on orders Our 
* Big Four" : 
Favorite. CHERRIES—Montmorency, ck Tarta- 
rian, Windsor. PLUMS—Monarch, Wickson, Climax. 
PEACHES—Budded from bearing trees. 

{Rupert's Tree Book tells about our trees, our guar- 
antee, and why we sell at wholesale prices. It is free— 
what is your address? 


W. P. RUPERT & SON, Pine Ave., Seneca, N. Y. 


You to Get. 














NEW 

0 e 
OATS 

oy 4 ind of oats. Here’s your y Broth 


Big 

Imported ved oats, raised on Galloway Broth- 
ers-Kowman Co, big seed oats farm in Canada. New, 
clean land. Genuine enerated Swedish Select went 
116 bushels toacre; ley 4 ew Market 110 Bushels toacre. 
Farmers who bought this seed from us last year raised 
as high as 76 to 100 bushels in this try and found out 
that their old seed was inbred and run out. Seed from us 
went double and in many cases three times. Change 

‘our seed. is new 
cents fi re 
entitled “Big Money in Oats and How to Grow Them.” 


¥ BROS.-GOWMAN CO. Oats Specialists 
tation - WATERLOO, IOWA 


ALFALFA 


All Northern grown, guaranteed to be 99 percent 
pure and free from dodder. Write for free sample 
on which we invite youto get Government tests. 
This seed should produce hay at $60 per acre, an- 
mually. Free instractions on growing. 


GRAIN AND GRASS SEED 


Northern grown and of .etrongest vitality. We 
handle export grade only and can furnish grass 
mixture suitable for any soils. Write for catalog, 


WING SEED CO., Box 231 Mechanicsburg, 0. 


SEED iS 


and orgs instructive cata- 
logue of Best Seedsat right 
prices. Send 2c stamp for 
a Gardeners ask 

or wholesale list. 
ALNEER BROS. 
No. 11, A Bik. Rookford, fll 


GALL'S NURSERIES, Perry, Ohio 


Have a Large Stock of the finest 
Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Spray Pumps, Spraying Solutions, 
and Gasoline Engines. Deal Direct. 
Prices Low. Send for Price List. 

















WEEDLESS FIELD SEED 
we on ts to furnish our customers. 
Sat doing, cee Mammen” Ai 
a, Timothy, Vetch, Rape, etc. Write today. 
0.4m, Scott & SON, 20 MAIN ST., MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
’ Reaa tain. Wond- 
OATS es Fels Wi eto nors. “Abestute. 


Swedish Select; five- test. 
@a. Read’e Exp. Farms, Charlotta, Vi. 
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FARM AND GARDEN 


been various kinds of pullers or cut- 
ters. “Several firms make practically 
the same harvester. The knives are 
2% to over 8 feet long, about 4% inch 
thick and 3 inches wide set to cut at 
an angle under ground. As the beans 
slide off the knifé two rows go to- 
gether. When the Knives get dull a 
blacksmith can heat and draw out to 
an edge again over and over again. 
It is best to have two cutters if one 
has large acreage. I prefer a side de- 
livery to follow the cutters. There are 
other good rakes. One man follows 
the rake-.and pulls any beans left un- 
cut. When the rake returns the wind- 
row just thrown over is thrown back 
with one more row, making six rows 
of beans in one windrow. ‘Do not al- 
low the dirt to dry on the beans roots 
after cutting. Either keep up with the 
rake or have men with three-tined 
forks .pitch four rows together into 
one windrow in small forkfuls. Al- 
ways have the dirt shaken off, as 5 
cents a pound is deducted for dirt. 
This is a rather expensive way to sell 
one’s farm, 

When the vines get dry on top*tip 
over sO & wagon and rack can be 
driven between the windrows if the 
vines are to be pitched by hand; if 
loaded with a kay loader the position 
of the windrows does not matter. Hay 
loaders that pick up with a revolving 
drum shell the least amount. Beans 
must be thoroughly dry or will mow 
burn and turn yellow. If dry they can 
be threshed at once by horses or ma- 
chine, bagged and drawn to market at 
once. We aim to thresh and sell early 
to hit the early market. 

Bean harvest is sometimes wet. If 
so, our crop goes to the sheep and hogs, 
which don’t give us much of anything 
but hard work, and lots of it. From 
nothing up to 40 bushels is the yield, 
but 25 pounds is a good crop. The 
bean ground is in perfect condition 
for wheat or rye and should have 
some crop at once to catch the ni- 
trates which are just ready to be 
caught. The bean fodder is excellent 
feed for sheep and very palatable to 
them. Manure from sheep fed bean 
fodder and grain used on sod to raise 
more beans, to feed more sheep, to 
make more manure, and so on! All 
comes fine in crop rotation and makes 
the farm richer all the time. Beans, 
wheat, clover, clover one year. Tim- 
othy one year, then beans again. 





Reclaiming Old Asparagus Bed 
G. M. STOCK, NEW HAVEN COUNTY, CT 

I would like very much to hear 
how to reclaim an old asparagus bed, 
as I have one of about haif an acre 
which is pretty well run down, 
Would commercial fertilizers help; 
if so, what formula must I use? Last 
spring was my first season on the 
place and it only cut a very little, and 
that was mostly all pencils.—[S. H. L., 

Without doubt your asparagus bed 
was not judiciously fertilized when 
first planted and needs humus in the 
soil. If this is the case, it would be 
more economical to plow up the bed 
and set to new plants. Asparagus re- 
quires a great deal of plant food and 
this should be supplied each year in 
the form of a top-dressing of compost 
in fall and commercial fertilizer as 
secon as the ground can be worked in 
spring. 

Being in ignorance.of the kind of 
soil in your bed I suggest two proce- 
dures, one each for light and heavy 
soils. If land is of a light nature you 
may use chemical fertilizers more 
freely than on heavy soil. Start early 
in spring when the frost is out of the 
ground and cultivate the bed with a 
disk harrow, apply 200 pounds nitrate 
of soda to the rows and cultivate well 
into the soil. Smooth over the bed 
and apply 200 pounds of the same 
chemical and a third application about 
the time the first stalks appear. Cul- 
tivate the bed throughout the season 
and at the end of the stalk cutting 
season distribute the following mix- 
ture to the side of the rows and culti- 
vate into the soil: 100 pounds potash 
(sulphat or muriate), 150 pounds acid 
phosphate and 100 pounds nitrate 
soda. Cover the bed in fall with a 
heavy coating of stable manure and 
apply one-half the above chemicals 
the second season, Cut the stalks 
snaringly this season and the third 
season your bed should be in good 
condition. If your asparagus bed 
does not give you good returns then 
you should plant a new one. 

The second method that I would 
suggest is one noted from a friend 
who had a heavy soil and a “run- 
down" bed similar to yours. The 
plants were “spindly” and the entire 
bed was foul with weeds, 

One-half the bed was plowed up 


and well fertilized with stable ma- 
nure, plowed deep and planted to 
strong one-year-old plants. The 
other half of the field was treated in 
the manner first suggested. The new 
portion of the bed had the advantage 
over the old portion in being well 
prepared and was kept well supplied 
with chemical fertilizers to stimulate 
growth. The new portion produced 
double the amount of asparagus and 
of better quality than the portion of 
the bed not treated. The plot not 
treated was finally plowed up and re- 
planted. 

Potash and acid phosphate are 
used to produce a strong root growth, 
while nitrate soda tends to produce 
stalk and leaf growth. The use of 
these chemicals will give you good 
returns in asparagus culture.- If you 
wish to use a prepared fertilizer tn- 
stead of the above chemicals use a 
complete vegetable formula and still 
use the same amount of nitrate soda. 


Care of Vines and Bush Fruits 


GEORGE J, FOSTER, ILLINOI3 





It is preferable to plant grape- 
vines in the spring, and after grow- 
ing one season in good soil the tops 
should be cut back within. 6 or 8 
inches of the ground, leaving only a 
few good ends to start shoots the 
next year. The annual pruning should 
be done during November and Decem- 
ber, never:in the spring. After the 
first year the vines must be trained 
or fastened to some kind of support, 
whether trellis, building or post. All 
weak wood should be cut away and 
not too many buds left; alse see that 
the bearing wood is kept close to the 
trunk, otherwise the vine will become 
scragely and the fruit small. 

Currants and gooseberries should 
be planted in the fall and heavily 
mulched with stable manure. After 
the first summer there is little need 
of attention, except that of good cul- 
tivation, Late in the fall cut out all 
dead wood, weak and _ superfluous 
shoots, so as to leave plenty 


five or six years replant in fresh soil 
free from insect pests, using fire to 
destroy all old bushes. 

Black and purple raspberries are 
propagated from tips becoming rooted 
in the ground and then transplanted. 
Red raspberries are propagated from 
root sprouts. As the raspberry cane 
produces but one crop of fruit, the 
sooner it is removed after the fruit 
is gone the better for the young 
canes. Early spring is the best time 
to train raspberries, as any damage 
by frost will then be apparent. All 
broken tips and dead branches should 
be removed and the ground plowed 
and harrowed as soon as soil condi- 
tions admit. 





Georgia a Corn Growing State 


C. W. MORRILL, BIBBS COUNTY, GA 


Western corn growers say there is 
a corn belt in this country. But 
where is it? The largest crop of 
eorn ever grown on one acre was in 
South Carolina. The yield was 254 
bushels and 49 pounds and it was 
grown by Capt Drake’ in the corn 
contest originated by the American 
Agriculturist. I have seen 135 bush- 
els of flint corn grown on one acre 
six miles from the Canada line in 
Vermont. Nothing like this happens 
in the best corn districts of the west. 
In the south cotton has been and is 
still the leading crop, but for the 
last three years farmers have paid 
more attention to diversified crops 
and especially to corn. We are now 
paying more attention to selection of 
seed, better preparation of the seed- 
bed, deeper plowing, cultivation and 
fertilizing. And as‘ the result we 
hear of yields ranging from 50 to 
200 bushels an acre. On _ 70,000 
acres in Georgia that are being cul- 
tivated along lines of the United 
States demonstration plan, the in- 
crease in yield of corn has been 
Something over a- million and a_ half 
bushels. The average yield an acre 
is 35 bushels, where heretofore it 
was only 14 bushels. Of the boys’ 
clubs of 1910, 125 in all, the average 
yield was 85 bushels, but the 5500 
boys’ clubs in Georgia this year will 
average higher than last year. 4 

These things show that the 
swamp lands’ bordering the streams 
here in middle Georgia also possess 
great possibilities, F. Cc. Ries 
bought in 1900 127 acres in Okmul- 
gee river swamp,,.two miles below 
Macon, for the sum of $500. This 
land at the time of purchase was 
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GARTONS OT 


Gartons new breed of oats—‘ President 
is the heaviest yielding oat known. Fren gre 

than our famous “Hegenerated Sweidis), Seleai 
Guaranteed equal to samples. Backed py « 

Guarantee That Binds.” High gern ae 
ity—vigorous root action—medium car) > 
suit climate—withstands extreme drought and 4 
cessive hea:—produces immense yield—soung ft 
berries—exceptionally thin skin—superior yj 

quality—great rust resister. Hung. 
Write today for Gartons free “Book of the Parns 


: : <->... 
Here is Gartons Astonishing Offer 
Send 10 cents for an assortment of 1, 
varieties Gartons Pedigreed Field See 


@ sample packet of President Oats and a 

good tor ofe worth of seed: * ay 
Garton-Cooper Seed Co, 

24 First Street gar Grove, I 














re those wi 
raise good flo 
ers and vegetables. Goo 
flowers and vegetables come 
from good seeds. We pro- 
duce good seeds—the infer- 
ence is obvious. For sale 
everywhere. 








500,000 Trees for Sal 


ROSES, SHRUBS and VINES 


Buy trees direct, save half your 
We sell absolutely the best trees money 
charge you about half ef what you pay 
trees are triple inspected before shipment 
only perfect trees. 


Trees are northern-grown, hardy, hea rely 
Get our Pree Book —‘"How I Made the Old Farm Pay 
Tells how to prune, graft and grow trees, sirubs and 
plants. Ask for our valuable 1912 catalog 


Established 33 years. Capital ¢ 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Box 8S, Rocuester, N.Y 


SEEDS & 


BEST iN THE WORLD 
Prices Below Ali Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order! 
F fill. Buy and test. Returnif 
mot O. K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
g=—— and your neighbors’ addresses. 
IMWAY, Rockford, Illinow 
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And HOW to GROW THEM 


Is a complete treatise 
Je strawberry culture written 
£ by America’s grea teststraw- 
expert. Indorsed by 
agricultural colleges and 
strawberry growers of high- 
est authority. Government 
reports show that 5 
berries yield more dollars 
peracre and give quicker 
returns thanany other crop. 
Get our book and learB 

"S FREE! 

ELL 


me 
traw- 











Plant the quality grape 


CATAWBA - CONCORD 


The grape for everybody everywhere. 
cross between the Catawba and the Concord—s 
scientifically made that it unites 8 
their merits with none of their de- 
fects. Equal in quality to the finest hot 
house grapes and as easily grows 8s the Cosr 
cord. Por ten years it has proved its — 
Crity. Has received awards wherever se - 
Write at once for lerge descriptive cals 
log of Raspberries, Blackberries, G'9p 
Strawberries, Currants, Gooseber oe 
den Roots, Har.ty Perennial! Plants, * 
: Roses, ete, It tells how & Pi 








in writing any of our od 
vertisers. You gee 
very quick reply if yo" 
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February 17, 1912 
‘CUlturigt ty covered with water, bat by 






Uy. at small expense, it can 
N 0 ers be cultivated. There is at 
—_ w * 60 acres under cultivation. 
“ mil is a red-clay loam, under- 
: ¥ plue or brick clay. The 
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re cotton, corn, wheat, 


ps grown, are 

peas and timothy for hay. The 
eon of the farm is under the 
pre son of the sons, E. H. and 


ics, two young men who are 
nake their mark as farm- 
test acre of corn on the 









Georgia Corn 







t ace tl year yielded 83 bushels 
und: fl shelled corn, all of good quality 
Py "a a small advance over the av- 
—< Farn® mage yicld of the field. The seed 
Y. as planted May 15 and gathered 
nla getober 6; planted in 3% foot rows 







land an erage of 10 inches in the 













r0V; tivated four times and hoed 
twice; riety of corn, Ohio Ideal 
White. The corn was fertilized with 
90 pounds of commercial fertilizer, 

roadecast, and worked into 


applied 
the soil 












Asparagus Growing Essentials 




















of ammoniated fertilizers vsed to the 
acre varies from 1000 to 3000 pounds. 


Potatoes Grown Successfully 


G. W. ROBERTS, MINNEHAHA COUNTY, S D 








Potatoes require a well-prepared 
soil. My land was plowed and pota- 
toes planted at the same time, drop- 
ping the seed in every third furrow, 
about 10 inches apart. I pay no par- 
ticular attention to seed selection. I 
do not pick out the large ones, 
neither the small ones, and I usually 
cut them so as to have about three 
eyes to each piece, planting one piece 
in each hill. 

The potatoes were cultivated twice 
and then kept clean with™a hoe. I 
do not believe in hilling at all, be- 
cause it permits the soil to dry out. 
I do not cultivate or plow after the 
potatoes are large and in bloom, for 
it has been my experience that if a 
field is kept clean until they blos- 
som they will need no further atten- 
tion. The potato bug is controlled by 
a thorough application of paris gréen. 
Two sprayings were given soon after 
the bugs began to appear and again 
a week or 10 days later. Potatoes 
may be planted »ather early in this 
section, especially if intended for the 
early market, and when prices are 
high as they are this year there is 
no more profitable crop. 





The Largest Potato Growers 


A, JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 





Mr Trotman, a Norfolk county 
trucker, and a member of the south- 
ern produce compariy, is the largest 
grower of early potatoes in the United 



















Ww. E. PROTHRO, SOUTH CAROLINA States. We shall claim him as such un- 
_ til some other section can trot a man 
The st essential in asparagus out to beat him. He is not seeking no- 
growin: to have good seed. The toriety, and is not after publicity. He 
varieties used mostly in- this section Will plant something over 2500 
are Palmetto and Giant Argenteuil, barrels of seed potatces this spring. 
beth p ng good varieties. Most With his thorough methods and cul- 
ef asparagus has been grown to ture he should harvest a 50,000-barrel 
whit | is planted in water fur- crop. He has several wharves on his 
rw in 6 to 7-foot rows, about 12 farm and moves his heavy crop with 
inches p, and bedded upon in facility and economy. 5. 
spring when cutting. Fertilizer of a It is an undertaking to move a 
highly ammoniated nature is used %0,000-barrel potato crop to market in 
= broadcast, being better than in drill, the short space of a 30-day period 
but some growesr spread ammoniated But the short haul from his fields to 
alp fertilizer on each side of the bed, and the farm wharves, where his gasoline 
many use nitrate of soda in spring M™otor boats are in readiness to trans- 
Ps to give the grass a quick start. The Port the potatoes to the harbor, makes 
soil most adapted to asparagus in it as convenient for him to move 1000 
nd this section is a sandy loam, but the Parrels in a single day as it does some 
.— plant will grow in the poorest sand Others to move 50 barrels. It is thor- 
and in the stiffest clay, but the latter OUsh method in addition to natura! 
hy is not recommended. advantages that does it. 
a As] gus has proved the most * 
paying crop yet tried here, It yields Cultivating Potatoes—After the po- 
$100 to $200 an acre, but with im- tato crop is planted, but be’ore the 
- proved methods would do far better plants have broken through the soil, 
and than this When cut it is usually run over the fields with a light har- 
Packed in 24-bunch crates in stand- row or weeder. This will break up 
| ard two-pound bunches. Most grow- the crust and kiil the weeds that are 
éfs are now assorting the large from just starting. Harrow the field again 
i the small. Some who will not do about a week or 10 days later and 
this lose a large part of their profit again when the plants are 3 or 4 
| from year to year. What the growers inches high. This harrowing, espe- 
Want is co-operation, which will not cially, if the teeth--are slanted back- 
D only gin better service as to pack- ward, will not harm the young potato 
ing ar handling, but will distribute plants, but will keep the weeds down 
new ee enly, and assure better prices and practically do away with the 
er I ‘or growers, The demand seems to necessity for any hand work in culti- 
rn if be gro ing for green asparagus. The vating the crop. Thereafter cultivae 
ded 6 difference in methods of cultivat- tion between the rows should be shal- 
E ‘ ing S that it is not necessary to plant low and frequent throughout the 
? quite so deep, and to throw less dirt growing period, keeping the ground 
a on the bed when cutting, The amount level. 
SeS, 
nois 
n 
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The Mapes 


Complete and Special 
Crop Manures 


The Standard for Generations 
1905—Potatoes—1911 


ears first prizes on potabees 
ounties Agricultural Society 


First premium on Potatoes, 7th consecutive year 
Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society, 1gITI. 
Best sample Delaware late, half bushel potatoes. Had 
only seven articles shown and took six first premiums. 


Seven consecutive 
Queens-Nassau 


First prize on Potatoes Sth consecutive year Queeus- 
Nassau Counties Agricultural Society, 1910. Basket of 
early potatoes grown by R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. If. 


Five First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau 
Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1909. Richard C. 
Colyer, Woodbury, L. I.—Carmen No. 3,Green Meun- 
tain, Rural New Yorker, Sir Walter Raleigh, best 
bushel Green Mountain. 

Two First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau 
Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1908. R. C. Col- 
yer, Woodbury, L. I.—The two varieties of potato, Car- 
men No. 1 and Sir Walter Raleigh, that took first pre- 
miums at Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this fall were 
grown with Mapes Fertilizers. 

Three First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau 
Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1907. R. C. Colyer, 
Woodbury, L. I.—The three varieties of potatoes, 
Green Mountain, Carmen No. 1, and Carmen Ne. 3, 
that took first premiums at Queens-Nassau Counties 
Fair this fall were grown with Mapes Fertilizers. 
Three First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau 
Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1900. R. C. Colyer, 
Woodbury, L. I., reports, November 27, 1906.—The 
three varieties of potatoes, Green Mountain, Carmen 
No. 3, and Sir Walter Raleigh, I sent you, took the first 
premium at the Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this fall; 
were grown from your fertilizer. We grew about 300 
bushels per acre. Sprayed the vines six times with Ber- 
deaux Mixture.” 


First Prize Crop for Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties 
Agricultural Society Fair, 1905. Extract from letter of 
Grower, Richard C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I., Novem- 
ber 15, 1905.—“We planted our potatoes on clover sed. 
Manure spread on half of patch with 7oo pounds of 
Mapes Potato Fertilizer, and on the rest we used a half 
ton Mapes Potato Manure alone. We did not see any 
difference. Yield was great, fully 300 bushels per acre. 
Sprayed the patch seven times with Bordeaux Mix- 
ture.” 

New book, 1912, entitled “A Full Review of Chem- 
icals and Clover,” by Herbert W. Collingwood, Editer 
of The Rural New-Yorker. We will senda copy to amy- 
one interested, together with our descriptive pamphlet. 


The Mapes Formula: & Peruvian Guano Co. 
143 Liberty Street, New York 
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FIELD AND FOREST 


about four or five plants in the hill, 
When the vines begin to run they 


culture at Washington has discov- 
ered and reported in bulletin No_193. 


to mulch the surface well w; 
or clean sand. The 


American Asriculturigs 


th leay, 
¥ 
excavations 8ho 7 


uld 





should be turned in so that they will This department has worked out’ .a provide  plerity of for 4 P 

not hold up the working of the system of pit culture under which the growths of the roots. The pea, 

ground with a horse, and also en- blueberry attains a development be- be either of the beg or the UDla 

able better gathering of the cu- yond all previous expectations. The type, but must be rotted for seveed 

cumbers when they begin to bear. failures in commercial blueberry eul- months before being used. Goog acai 
Snow's Pickling, a very dark green ture up to the present time appear fo age is essential, but the idea| condi, ‘ 
’ > ‘toy Variety, is as good a type as any on be due to a misunderstanding of the tion of the peat about the roots js ... ¥o 
FE ee . ara ante see aed the market, and an excellent seller. soil requifements of the plants. Dis- of continued moisture during a sor 
sam ie duehee in yam tang aihiet The cucumbers should be gathered tinction should be made Letween the growing season. All of the fre. Water ten 
trees with large tops and vigorous each day, as they grow very rapidly, large, plump blueberry: of the plant however, should drain readily so that eo 
growth, putting.from one to three #4 if the stock is left on to get too group Vaccinium and the common thorough aeration of the )j; ip cia 
pails me vs aed I find that a camp /arge the vines will stop beuring. huckleberry of the plant group*Gay- cured. By the other method the Dlants pul 
with slopes in every direction makes Pickle factories prefer cucumbers lussacia, The former has seeds so are set in a natural peat bog a 
better syrup than one that slopes all ®bout 3% inches long, and they pay small as to be almost unnoticed when this has been drained, rfed, far 
hs wg. T wast up the sap pails, 15 in this locality about 75 cents per the fruit is eaten, crackle between the deeply mulched with sand, nee 

. e » we ‘ 9 e - u a “ "k- —o— 

quarts with covers, about February 20, bushel. Longer than 3% inches is not teeth, hence the pop ae n miley om All Classes of Horses seem 1. ».. me 
desirable, and cucumbers over that ering like tiny peach pits, which, when l : . havg eas 

and place them out at the trees and P t h been described by their , ecti 
size go as seconds, and bring -only the fruit is eaten crackel between the judges i actnsie ‘ DeCting nue 

when the weather indications are a k ges in superlatives at th, rece 
ointing te sugar weather. I put the 20 cents: per bushel. teeth, hense the popular name “crack- International live stock show. \\y ut fro! 
P J ; ° er berry.” Two methods of treatment the judging of the great di plar = pot: 





hands te work to tap and get it done 
as prompt'y as possible. 

My camp is eight miles from where 
I tive, in a very rough and hilly coun- 


The Blueberry seems to differ from are suggested. The first suited to up- Belgians was finished, Prot w. L ing 
ordinary plants in its method of nutri- land soil is to set the plants in Carlisle, who tied the ribbons, x; alfa 


i ‘ its soil. trenches or separate holes in well- that mever either in United Stat c 
tion and its demands upon the soil. Dp Europe has he seen so splendid a7 oo 




































































































































































try. I have 2%4-mile pipe lines to pipe This the. department of agri- rotted peat at least a foot deep, and play of this great breed. - 
the sap into the sugar house. One| . , 
line is 48 rods long, the other 12 rods. i nl mT fy 
We gather the sap in five-barrel tanks. | | | HW sare 
placed on sleds 3 feet wide and 6 feet Hil a 
long. I have two of them at the head MA — 
of the pipe lines and have tanks that WA ae 
hold four barrels of sap with a round HANAN ona 
strainer from top to bottom to keep out > aA IIII wi 
leaves, twigs and dirt. I have two 22- -- test 
barrel sterage tanks: I place one 3 on 
about 6 reds from the sugar house and 4 el 
the other one is placed inside the = HANA _ 
sugar house and a rack on top covered Hl i) at t 
with a muslin cloth, and allow the sap HHL ata 
to be strained through the muslin. HN AAATIT pane 
fieanliness and speed are the sugar a but 
house laws. My evaporator is made in | i} the 
four sections: Three of them 4 feet Hilt ake 
by 6 feet with a division in the center = i H 
of each. The syrup pan is 2 feet by > Roc 
6 feet, and i a 22-gage tin. When I = Red 
syrup off at 219 degrees heat or 11 $ a 
pounds to the gallon, I strain it ‘ i = i Seah 
through the best flannel made -in . i “ty 
V-shape into a tank that holds 15 gal- 3 Bull Durham f\\ tab! 
lons, with a saucer in the bottom 2 e y i hav 
which runs the syrup into the cans is packed in a WH you 
and is sealed up ready for —, 7 4 hi aR 
.I buy all the cans for my neighbors Mi havi 
and get them at wholesale prices. My plain muslin sack, WAH look 
wood house well filled with wood ; HH eau 
means good quality and quantity of The package 1S cheap AHHH The 
syrup. I close my camp on Saturday , < i HH tab) 
and go home till Monday. The camp and homely, but it is handy, substantial, con- Hil fist 
ps the Sabbath and I know I am 3 * ? ‘ ’ wile 
er off, and I think the camp is venient, and what it lacks in beauty is more by | 
too. I get $1.50 a gallon for my syrup. é . i HH wi 
Tanke Quite 's geod. demi of suger than made up in the quality of its contents—for AT sie 
after heating the syrup to 235 degrees ; Hh ma 
heat. We stir till it begins to grain what 18 saved on the sack goes to make the Wik off 
and pour it into the sugar molds, A HH mak 
small quantity made at a time im- tobacco better. one 
proves both sugar and syrup. We get 
i cents a pound for our sugar. GEN u ' N e Hit ia 
I! WH Geo! 
Pasturing Farm Wood Lots ry mr . HATA _ 
Hilt suit 
The Ohio station has investigated | IH mad 
the condition of native wood lots in HA the | 
over 30 counties of the state. They WHAT IH a fk 
find only about 15% _ reserved 4 he 
for the grazing of live stock. The SMOKING TOBACCO Hl nigh 
85% contains but few, if any, young oe os HHI try 1 
trees, which, unless live stock is ex- Forty rollings”’ in each 5c. muslin sack A but 
cluded, will not perpetuate them- HK calls 
Tie aes sence ak setae Wee: emaeun {t is smoked by more men than all the other high- MA od 
stand of mature trees is gone will grade brands combined. Every day new smokers dis- | only 
cease to exist. On the whole the vf . : ~ 3 HI! ener 
woodland pasture is inferior quite cover its honest worth. Once aman tries Bull i} mor 
generally, the value of same being . ° ° mn 
ak aber OS aiken: ob deee: oe ne goes on smoking it year after year. Noth- “on 
These wood lots are also unpro- ; , 1 - . HH Isla 
ductive as timber producing areas. mg . cp goes into his Pipe Seats ready made cigarettes Hi} 
The- fact is the most of them give for him, when once he’s tried rolling his own from rz 
neither shade nor grass. The station 6c ” HHH 
thinks that the wood lots need ad- good Bull Durham. 
justment. The portion that is to be - 
used for pasture should have the Try a sack of this famous old tobacco today, and 
surplus trees removed and those that 
are to be reserved for real wood lots see for yourself why sO many thousands of men have | | 
Should have cattle kept out. The 4 : : e P 
woods that are to be reserved as made it their lasting choice. } i 
wood producing areas should have ’ ° ° . 
the waste places reset, the unmar- Sold by practically every dealer in the U. S. 
ketable woods removed and the wood 
lot put in such condition as will 
pote nature to increase its pro- 
uctiveness, and at the same time book 
insure its productivity. Pe weve fea 
Cucumbers for Home and Market 
F. M. BAILEY, MICHIGAN 
Cucumbers thrive better or a good 
sandy loam than on any other soil, 
and in preparing ‘the ground it should 
have a good coat of well-rotted ma- 
nure. The land ghould be well 
worked up. I plant the rows at teast 
8 feet apart and the hills 4 feet = 
apart in the row. Nothing but good, ee 
carefully selected seed should be Et. 
used. After ali danger of damage = 





from bugs is over, I thin down to 
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onsidering fits nearness to New 
its complement of seaside re- 


york t seems strange that greater at- 


—. is not given in Monmouth 
aby, N J, to poultry, more espe- 
— for eggs and flesh than for fancy 
cents. I was not able to learn of 
anyone who keeps more than the usual 
farm flock of hens to supply home 
needs. With even ordinary manage- 


ment flocks of a few hundred could 
easily be raised and disposed of an- 
qually and an extra revenue secured 
from the same land as produces fruit, 
potatoes, corn, or other crops. By feed- 
jng home-grown corn and home-grown 
alfalfa or clover better prices should be 
gecured from these products than if 
either were sold in the crude state on 
the open market. 

man remarked: 


“My family 


One 
and I have @ great weakness for cus- 
jards and other contraptions made 
with eggs and we’re not slow on 
proiled and roast chicken and 
ehickn fricassee, but we keep only 
about 50 fowls the year round. Wife 


a sort of account with the flock 


kept 

last year. She didn’t put down what 
we ate ourselyes and she probably 
missed some we gave to the neighbors 
and to tea fights at the church, But 


close of the year the flock had 
I suppose we 


at the 
ever $100 to its credit. 


ought to go into the poultry business, 
put we're rather easy-going and that’s 
the way with most other farmers here- 
abouts.” 


down to the Barred 
Rock after trying the Rhode Island 
Red and the White Leghorn. As be- 
tween the two first his choice is only 
on appearance. In his opinion one is 
as good as the other in laying and 
table quantities. Said he: “You don’t 
have to take a hitch in your belt when 
down to a Plymouth Rock or 


He has settled 





you sit 

4 Red dinner. But the Leghorns! I 
have no use.for any of ’em. If you 
look at ’em they’ll fly into the next 
eounty even with their wings clipped. 
There's no -usé killing *em for the 
table. They aren’t bigger than your 
fist when you get ’em plucked and 
when they’re drawn they look ashamed 
by the side of a sclf-respecting Rock 
er Red broiler. I don’t find ’em good 
enough ‘egg machines’ to tempt 
me to keep ’em. They run off or fly 
off al the meat that the feed should 
make, so I’m going to sell ’em to some- 
one who wants ’em more’n I do.” 


Dislikes the Pekin Duck 


‘No more Pekin ducks for me,” said 
George W. Blatchley. “They won't 
sit and they make too much noise to 
suit me. I used to have them, but they 
made me lose too much sleep with 
the racket they made at night. I had 
a flock of 40 which after getting in 
tune one evening whooped it up all 
night. I went out about midnight to 
try the effect of lights in their houses, 
but this so-called remedy did practi- 
tally no good,-so I put the whole lot 
on the market. Now I keep no. ducks 
but White Brazilian. This breed not 
oly does its own sitting but is very 


successful in rearing its young. I am 


more successful with them than the 
Long Island duck growers are with 
their Pekin ducks. While the Long 
Island fellows do not count on much 


‘SIDE GLANCES OF A TRAVELER 
Poultry and Eggs Neglected in Monmouth County, New Jersey—Great 
Opportunities for City and Shore Markets—Ducks Have 
Proved Very Profitable—~By M. G. Kains 
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NEW JERSEY FARM POSSIBILITIES 





over & 40% hatch in their incubators, 
many of them less, I get 70% or bet- 
ter. Then, too, the birds are tamer 
and above all quiet. You don’t have 
to shout in their vicinity to be heard; 
just talk in a conversational tone.” 

Mr Blatchley started some years ago 
with five ducks and a drake. His hatch 
that year was S84. Out of these he 
raised 80, which sold at good prices on 
the market. He was so well pleased 
that he dropped dairying. Now he 
keeps several hundred breeding birds 
each year, and as he counts on at 
least 30 ducklings to each female he 
markets a good many thousand an- 
nually. In June he begins marketing 
at the seaside resorts, and during Sep- 
tember begins shipping to Newark 
which he finds a good duck market. In 
both places he easily disposes of all 
he can raise and could sell more if he 
had them. His brother-in-law and 
one or two other men have taken up 
the business and are doing well. The 
market is never oversupplied with 
good ducks, 

A spring pond attracted my atten- 
tion on Mr Carr’s place. It is about 
an acre in extent and furnishes the 
house and buildings with water by 
means of a hydraulic ram. In the 
winter a good supply of pure spring 
water ice is obtained. Recently it has 
been stocked with black bass, pickerel 
and some other fish and a home sup- 
ply of fish as well as good sport is 
looked for. As there is a good fall 
below the pond, 12 or 15 feet I should 
judge, there is an excellent opportunity 
to install an electric plant which 
would light, heat and cool the house, 
and do a very large amount of the 
work in beth the house and the build- 
ings. One farm already described in 
American Agriculturist has a dam 
with only a 6-foot fall, yet the whole 
farmstead is lighted, cows milked, 
cream separated, ice cream made, 
machine shop run and cooled, house 
heated, ventliated, meals cooked, sew- 
ing machine, washing machine, vac- 
uum cleaner and even egg beater run, 
A turbine and the water do it all. 


only cost. 


ter century of service. J-M 
Get it from your dealer. 


Book No. 10 
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The Hiley Peach is a seedling of 


aseéstos New Ok sw Orca 
“Le Ganda <TH CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS- MANVILLE Oy LIMITED 
Montreal, Que. 






Goshen Milk Cone de mee 
overed with F- 


Co.,Goshen, ind. 
sbestos Ro ofimg 


The Cheapest 
Roofing 


J-M Asbestos Roofing is lower in 
first cost than shingles, tin and slate, 
and cheaper than a// other roofings 
when cost per year is considered. 

Tin, iron and most prepared roofings are acon- 


tinual trouble and expense, for they have to be 
painted or regravelled every few years, 
paint, gravel or other protection is ever needed 
for J-M Asbestos Roofing. 


No 


its jirst cost ts the 





“fou 


consists of layer on layer of Asbestos (rock) Felt securely cemented 
together with Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 
that isliterally a pliable stone—with the everlasting qualities of stone. 
Sparks or burning brands cannot ignite it. 
salt air or chemical fumes cannot injure it, 
This roofing is in good condition today on many buildings after more than a quar- 
Asbestos Rodfing can be used on any type of building 
Sold direct if he can't supply you. 
Write ie Branch for a piece of the curious Asbestos Rock and illustrated 


This makes a ready roofing 
Rain, snow, heat, cold, 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


San Freacuco 
Philadelphia some 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Vancouver, B.C. 1675 


/innipeg. Man. 








Belle of Georgia, ripening about the 
same season as Mountain [Tose. It ) 
is white flesh, free stone, about the 

same quality as Belle of Georgia, 

which in flavor it resembles consider- d Van ized 
ably. It is a good shipper, and in 
the northern part of this state we 
think it preferable to Mountain Rose 
from the _ standpoint of ‘shipping 
qualities, I think it is also promising 
for the southern part. It has one pe- 
culiarity. It seems to be more self- 
sterile than other varieties. Peaches 
often fertilize themselves, and are 
capable of doing so more than a great 
many other fruits. This variety seems 
to be somewhat self-sterile. That is, 
in bad weather conditions it may not 
set fruit as well as some others. That 
is the only objection I have to the va- 
riety; it may have a rather light set 
of fruit. It is one of the varieties 
pretty badly mixed up; that is, one 
may get a good many Belle of Geor- 
gia when he buys Hiley.—[Prof M. A. 


our own special 
as the building. 


Blake, New Jersey Experiment pagte Tntoriocking “REC” Stoel Gitnaiges arg 
Station. paigothi Binches wise Either painted or ga!- 


yendy So pat on. 
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Seinr ice 


Each and every Edwards “REO” Steel Shingle is dipped in molten zine 
shingle is made. Each of the four edges is as heavily galvanized as the two si 

Not amicroscopic point of Edwards*REO” Steel Shinglesis exposed to the weather. 
They are fust-proof and acid-proof. They last three times as long as shingles cat out 
—o the eterleckloe has been done, and thus leaving raw edges open to rain amd snow. 


red. Anyone can do it. Oun be applied 
inches apart. 


ire otend 9 foes amount paid in every case 
, ty be ene 
yed ightning. 


The Edwards & Manufacturing Company, opens hap t, Cincinnati, lo 
Largest Manufacturers of 


euueul 
ULL 
ULL 


As Heavily 
as 





Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles 
“Tightcote’’ Galvaniz 


No other steel shingles in the world are Edwards wes Galvanised. 


It is 


process and it makes Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles wear as tong 


the 


This guaranty is backed by our $10,000 Ironclad Bond 
and stands forever. 

We have a special cash money- Prop- 
osition for the man who writes for it, each 
pay it ony of your Saanap aces wgaGas. 
you are © map nD mens -— o ain, 
and we will quote you cost of an Riwarde Boo f 
freight prepaid. Write for offer = 

Send for Free Roofing Catalog No. 


(62) 





This portable machine 


cuts 2,500 Wane 








hair i 
nas. 
the 


opening. 


untry. 


Open Front Colony House for Winter 


This house is provided with a drop curtain of burlap. to cover the 
As seen it is built of clapboards and. covered with patent 
The style is very satisfactory in cool and even cold sections of 
The open front poultry house has come to stay. 


Make Your Own 
Lumber. Dont ey 








Why 

buy lumber for 
your farm when the 
Price of one carload will 
Pay for an “American” Saw 
Mill with which you can eut 
& carload a day from your owm 
grove? Be independent; inerease 
your farm income. Make your 
own lumber; use what you need 
—sell what is left. And saw 
your neighbor's timber for him 

too, at good rofit. “Mak- 
ing Money Off the Wood Lot” 
is a book which tells the 
whole story. Let us send 
you a copy. Write 

to our nearest 
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Grow more 


Dollars 


on the Farm 


by making each acre yield its utmost. 


The food pro- 


ducts of this country are not keeping pace with the 
increasing population, and the American people will 
soon have to buy of farmers in foreign countries, un- 
less the American farmers rise to their present great 


opportunity. 


The yield per acre of the average American farm 


is now much less tharron foreign farms. 


The Ameri- 


can farmer can just as well increase his production, 
and also his profits, for it is chiefly a matter of fertil- 
ity; and the best part of it is that the more fertilizer 
used the easier it is to pay for it. The extra crops 
take care of that, only be sure to use the right ferti- 


lizer. 


Wherever you live, we can reach you with the right 
fertilizer, the right service, and the right price. 
Write today for copy of ‘‘Plant Food’’, a practical 


hand book on fertility. 
without cost. ‘ 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
terms and goods that sell. 


No advertising in it; 


sent 


Liberal 
It pays to sell our fertiliz- 


ers as well as use them. Ask for agency proposition. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co., 


Makers of brands with fifty years 
of quality and results behind them. 


129 Lewis Street, Buffalo, New York. 





Transit 
for the 
Farmer 


LOW traveling eats up time. 
Time is money. 

Why not make your trips to town, to mill, to creamery—anywhere 

—#in one-third the time, with an International Auto Wagon——as many 


other farmers are doing? 


economy makes it inexpensive to keep. 
make it a permanent investment. The 


wagon will give more service for the amount 

VA invested thancan be secured in any other way. 
7g, Whenever desired, it can be converted into a 

A \\ Yj; pleasure vehicle by adding an extra seatandtop. 
‘There are many International auto wagons 

in the hands of farmers all over the country. 
The IH C local dealer will be glad totell you 
all the facts, or, if you prefer, write us for 








The simplicity of the International makes it easy to operate. Its 
Its strength and durability 


International Auto Wagon 


is always ready, winter and summer, 24 hours a day if necessary. 
Roads, hills, sand, or weather do not stall it—it never tires. 
The wheels are sufficiently high to give ample road clearafice. 
solid rubber tires eliminate tire troubles and expense. There are no de- 
lays and no expense on account of punctures and blow-outs. The 
air-cooledengine does notfreezein winter. AnInternationalauto 


The 


1 HC Service 
Bureau 


The purposeof 
this bureau is to 
furnish farmers 
with information 
on better farm- 
ing. If youhave 
any worthy ques- 
tions concerning 
soils,crops ,pests 
fertilizers, etc. 
write to the IHC 
Bureau andlearn 
what our experts 
and others have 
found out con 
cerning 
subjects. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Revolutions in Opera 


{Continued from Last Week.] 

At Southampton we begin the sec- 
ond leg of a long journey from New 
York to Argentina. We have crossed 
the ocean once and now make a sec- 
ond start, farther from our destina- 
tion than when we left l’ew York. 
The exit from this sky-weeping little 
isle is imposing, from one of the 
world’s greatest passenger ports. It 
is hard to realize the maze of water 
lines that reach from Southampton 
to the ends of the earth. Standing 
on the deck of the “Nile” I see great 
steamers either just in from or ready 
to sail to Japan, China, India, South 
Africa, the Mediterranean, Australia, 
South America, West Indies and 
North America, not tramps or occa- 
sional trippers, but regularly sched- 
uled passenger boats. Truly the world 
is small, its people restless, :nd this 
quaint old English town a clearing 
house for humanity. 

At 11.45 o’clock all is noise and con- 
fusion; steam winches creaking under 
loads of baggage; the air full of 
hoarse orders, shouting and the sound 
of hurrying feet. We are still a part 
of the land, with the land’s way of 
being busy. Twelve o’clocx strikes 
and we are under the discip’’ne of 
the sea. Every man at his post, every 
man knowing his duty and perform- 
ing it in silence, the human machin- 
ery moving instantly as quietly and 
as effectively as the great engines 
throbbing below us. The ways of the 
sea and the land are different, Here 
everything physical, living or inani- 
mate is under the domination of one 
mind. There is no divided authority, 
no republican equality, just one man 
whose word is law, and things move 
with machine-like precision. 

Down by the Isle of Wight we pass 
a squadron of squat, gray battleships, 
unlovely, but showing bulldog power 
in every line, going through maneu- 
vers with torpedo boats and subma- 
rines. As we round “The Needles” 
and swing into the tossing waters of 
the Channel, where Drake with his 
wooden squadron changed the world's 
history by scattering the Spanish Ar- 
mada, one can’t help wondering if 
these mighty, modern floating forts 
of steel will ever or could ever give 
as good an account of themselves. 


Uncle Sam’s Trade Opportunity 


Some day the United States witli d's- 
cover South America. Perhaps in time, 
perhaps too late; Europe has, already. 
From New York one line, with sail- 
ings twice a month; from Europe, 
English, French, German, Holland, 
Spanish and Italian lines to the river 
Platte, with combined sailings equal 
to a steamer every second day, and 
every steamer so crowded that pas- 
sage must be booked weeks ahead. 
Our boat was not only crowded, but 
actually every berth in every cabin 
occupied; and such a mixed crowd! 
Nothing but a voting list in the Chi- 
cago ghetto could equal it. English, 
French, German, Swedish, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Turkish, Russian -nd Ital- 
ian languages; all interested in the 
land, the business, the opportunities 
of Argentina; all getting something 
from the marvelous land that to the 
United States is only a bit of green 
on the children’s school mar. A thou- 
sand souls headed for the River Platte 


and he little more than a sightseer. 

Numerieally, the English are in a 
minority in the passenger list, but 
they promptly assume contro! of the 
life of the boat. It’s the way of the 
race. Call a meeting, elect a chair- 
man and committee on entertainm nt 
and sports, all English. Prepare and 
print a program; th's sport today, that 
entertainment tomorrow, pass the hat 
for prizes and expenses, and abso- 
lutely dominate the public social life 
of this colony of strangers thrown to- 
gether for three weeks. And they 
get away with it. Capacity for organ- 
ization and ability. to act promptly. 
That’s the secret of Anglo-Saxon 
rule, 

Did you ever see a Briton at his 
sports? That’s sport in itself. He 
Ptakes. his pleasures as seriously as 
we t&ke our pains. The sporting pro- 
gram on shipboard is always the 
same. Potato race, sack race, three- 
legged race, pillow fight, shuffleboard 
and deck quoits: good amusement for 
children going into their teens; and 
baldheads and graybeards enter and 





and only one of them an American, _ 


American Asriculturig, 


NEW YORK TO BUENOS AIRES-1j 


Where the World Meets at Southampton—Sea Discipline at {ts Bes,_ 
Why Britania Rules—Notes on Spain and Portugal— 


Bouffe—By B. W. Snow 


go through their matches as S0lemp 
ly and as earnestly as if a kingg, 
hung upon the result. " 

For a week we sail along the y 
coast of Burope, calling at Coruns 
Spain, where we take on 500 laborer, 
for the Argentine harvest fields; earp 
ing enough in three months to attor 
to cross the ocean twice and live in 
comfort for the other nine month 
Vigo, with a mountain-locked ba, as 
impregnable as Gibraltar and 
enough to shelter the navies of th, 
world. The last war fleet sheltereg 
there was the ill-fated Russian squagq. 
ron on the way to its end in the Sey 
of Japan. At Lisbon we go ashore 
The biggest republic must greet thy 
youngest; and Portugal is in earnest 
very much in earnest. Hasn't th 
government existed for a year, with 
poor little Manuel hovering aroung 
just outside the limelight waiting fo; 
his call? Of course it is in earnest, 
Didn’t my guide take me to Inde. 
pendence avenue and show me the 
bullet scarred trees, and give me his 
word of honor that at the ‘lose of 
that day of revolution last year when 
a kingdom was overthrown he counte 
88 dead horses along the mile of this 
great avenue where the battle raged? 
Who can doubt that Portugal means 
to maintain its republic, even if it 
costs half the horses in the land. 

Now we turn our prow into the long 
green swell that rolls unbroken for 
3000 miles, and as the rocky coast of 
Europe fades into a purple mist our 
voyage really begins. Here we have 
taken aboard more laborers for the 
harvest field and a Portugese opera 
troupe, all bound for the River Platte 
Evidently Argentina is a field for art 
as well as things material; but I won- 
der if opera bouffe isn’t better appre- 
ciated in Portugal. 

[To be Concluded Next Week. | 


Real Farm High School 


EK, J. LONIS, OSWEGO COUNTY, N 





Hannibal high school, an up-to- 
date rural high school of Oswego 
county, N Y, took advantagé<of state 
aid offered such schools, amd organ- 
ized a regular agricultural class at 
the beginning of the 1911 school year. 
Agriculture \was taught in the school 
as early as 1908-9 by Prof S. R. Lo 
wood, who now has charge of th 
regular class. When this first start 
was made there were only about 12 
high schools in the United States giv 
ing such instruction. 

The present agricultural class con- 
sists of 36 members, 30 boys and six 
girls, and co-ordinate with this work 
the school has a class of 40 girls in 
domestic science and homemaking. 
This course is directed by’ Miss Edna 
J. Lamb. 

Tt main topics taken up in the ag 
ricultural class forthe year 1911-2 are 
farm mechanics, chemistry of agricul! 
ture, cereals, and poultry husbandry 
Under farm mechanics, mechanical 
drawing and = practical wood shop 
work are taken up. Under chemistry 
the bssie principles of chemistry are 
considered, and these are some of the 
applications made: Lime and its rela- 
tions to soil; lime-sulphur solution 
its manufacture and uses, and test- 
ing for organic matter in drinking 
water. Under the general head of ce- 
reals other topics relating thereto 
have been taken up, such as soil fe! 
tility and fertilizers, drainage, crop 
rotation, feeds and the balanced ra 
tion, insects and plant diseases, an‘ 
local industries. The subject of fruit 
growing has also been studied. Six 
of the boys and the instructor attend- 
ed the New York state fruit growers’ 
association méeting at Rochester in 
January. 

Field lessons have been given 
the corn field of John McFarland; on 
packing apples at Dr Lattin’s fruit 
farm; on pruning trees at A. W. Wil! 
sie’s fruit farm; and on the raisins 
of alfalfa and pure-bred Holsteins a! 
t!e farm of G. W. Rogers & Son 

The following lectures have been 
given before the class by practica! 
men: Selection of seed corn, by W. J. 
Bradt; Why t'e young man shoul? 
stay on the farm, by E. J. Lonis; Th 
se'ection of a farm, by H. J. Cabvert; 
Celanced rations, by Raymon 
Cooper. Prof Lockwood’s verdict of 
‘the lectures is that they were equ4 
to. any farm institute jecture. Th 
members of this class are very much 
i-terested in their work, and gsre@! 
good will come from it. 


Husband, reading newspaper— 
Here’s a man with three identities. 
Wife—That’s nothing; who can [¢ 
how many fdentities a woman has' 
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and Corn Drills were made to 
plant corn and plant it right. 
They do what they were made 
to do. Hoosier Corn Planters 
are just Corn Planters—not for 
planting anything but corn. They 
are specialists in the Science of 
of Corn Planting—98 per cent. 
perfect on ungraded corn. No 
other planter can beat it; yet 
there isn’t a frill or fad in its 
make-up. Do you want to buy 
a simple, easy-to-understand, 98 
per cent. perfect, strong, depend- 
able Corn Planter, or do you 
want a bunch of trouble-making 
fads? Send for the Hoosier Corn 
Planter Catalogue. Read it, and 
then go to your local dealer and 
insist on seeing the Hoosier, 
Don’t buy a bunch of trouble, 


Jit AMERICAN SeeDinG (acm 
Rrctitand. tian USA. 











SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Dunham Pulverizers, Packers and Rollers are 
made suitable to every soil formation. Single 
and double gang pulverizers. Flexible rp | 
jointed-frame verizers. Combination surface 
and sub-surface kers. All steel land rollers. 
Pipe an” T Bar Rollers.. An average increase 
of 6s bushels per acre ~% using the Dunham. 
On sale near you. Write 


41-98 Fiset A 
THE DUNHAM G0., Beres, Onio, U.S.A. 









WHEELBARROW 
SEEDER 


pet s a high-grade tool for the high-grade farmer. 

Sow your grass seed when you're re Never mind 
thewind. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
If your dealer does not handle the STAR, write to 


STAR SEEDER CO., Box A, Shortsville, N. Y. 


CROWN GRASS SEEDER 


King of them all. Works easily snothing to get out of order. 
Sadely used on windy days. More accurate than a hand machine. 


ec — NAL a 


V; : 
M4 and 16 f&. Hopper VEY 14 and 16 ft. Hopper 











Wooden Frame Gas Pipe Frame 
Don't be fooled into buying an inferior Wheelbarrow Grass 
Seeder. The Crown leads them all. Write for catalog B, 


showing full ine of Grain and Fertilizer drille. Address 
Crown Manufacturing Co., Phelps, N. ¥- 





SURE Om FOR SAN JOSE SCALE 


est 
Jarvis Sprayine ee has no superior. 


Buy from the manufacturers direct and save 
money. A gallon of Jarvis Spraying Compound 
makes 16 gallons of spray. mpound ready to 
mix with water. 

Sold in bbl. lots (50 xe ) 30 cents Pa gallon. 

ferences—J. H. Hale, the “‘ Peach King.” or 
Prof. Jarvis of the Conn. Agricultural College. 
They will tell you there is nothing better. 


The J. T. ROBERTSON €0., Box X, Manchester, Conn. 





Farmers’ Sons Wanted! 


e: i on qistia Fs races | 
dro} ork and good 

ay We on't interfere with your 
present duties. Add to your 
tncome! A necessity on every 
farm, for cooking feed for stock, 
heating water, cooking ssusage 
after smoking, rendering lard and 
grease, cooking grains, pumpkins, 
Toots, etc. 

rite teday for circular and our 
BLN a ce, Dept. C, 





offer. 
UTICA, & Y. 










Il kinds of 


Fruit Baskets. and Grates 


3 
2¢ 
. 
a 


before you buy. 


BASKET CO. 
Box 25, Webster, Monroe Co., Wi. ¥. 


STUMP PULLER 


most practical machine made. One man can lift 

Bene Sstylon Ib cose 955 sad np: Serow, Cubloor Hand Power. 
roe cheapest TILE DIFCHER and the best 

orn Harvester fc: = “s,s 

Agente wanted. Our new té-pace Ontalog FREE. Write 

©. \. BEWNETT & COMPANY, WESTERVILLE, 
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Strongly Favors Parcel Post 


A. JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE ©0, VA 





Eliminate the express companies 
from the opposition, with their extor- 
tionate rates, and there would be no 
opposition to parcel post. It is true, 
the passage of such a measure might 
possibly affect detrementally, to a 
slight degree, the amount of business 
done by a small proportion of busi- 
ness men, especially the country mer- 
chant, but even if we admit this to 
be true, the country merchant does 
not represent 1% of the whole peo- 
ple. Shall the interests of 1% stand 
in the way of the interests and wishes 
of the other 99%. 

Last week I had occasion to send a 
small package of merchandise to 
Honolulu Hawaii. The package 
weighed exactly 113 ounces, and re- 
quired 113 cents postage. The same 
package could have been sent to 
Japan several thousand miles beyond, 
on the same steamer, for 84 cents; or 
to almost any country on the face of 
the globe, for 84 cents. Uncle Sam 
discriminated against his own people, 
to the extent-indicated by the differ- 
ence in. figures. Puzzled, perplexed 
and disgruntled IT picked up the pack- 
age and fled to the nearest express of- 
fice only to find that such a package 
could be sent by express, for some- 
thing like $3.50 to $4. It was a clear 
ease of being caught betwixt the 
“devil and the deep sea.” 

The people have endured this con- 
dition of things patiently for a long 
time. They are, however, beginning 
to think; beginning to talk, and 
write, and it is to be hoped that con- 
gress wi! begin to act for the peo- 
ple, anc in accord with the wishes 
and interests of the people. The sel- 
fishness, cussedness, and greed 
of a few conscienceless com- 
bines have created the hotbed in 
which socialism is bred. As long as 
the latter contents itself with con- 
servative action, the results will be 
beneficial, operating as a sort of safety 
valve or balance wheel, to hold ultra- 
partisan politics in check, 


> 





Soil Survey Operations—The report 
of the field operations of the federal 
bureau of soils for the year 1908 has 
only recently been published. Dur- 
ing the year 22,280 square miles of 
territory were surveyed and mapped 
in detail on a scale of 1 inch to the 
mile. This makes a total up to the 
end of 1908 of 171,000 square miles, 
or nearly 110,000,000 acres that have 
been surveyed and mapped in detail. 
The’ cost of this work was $3.33 per 
square mile, Besides the detail sur- 
veys reconnoisance surveys were con- 
ducted covering parts of North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania and Texas, and 
including a area of 50,000 square 
miles. This work cost 32 cents per 
square mile. These surveys were un- 
dertaken for the first time in the 
region west of the 100th meridian in 
both North Dakota and Texas to de- 
termine the character, of the soil of 
the great plains region. Similar work 
was aiso begun in the cut-over lands 
of the great basin section of the 
Puget sound region in Washington. 


Effect of Manure—The Virginia 
experiment station reports that de- 
nitrification is most active when 
fresh manure has been applied at the 
time of seeding. Very little, if any, 
harmful effect from this source could 
be observed in the second crop. In 
a clay soil the second crop seems to 
have been benefited by the addition 
of fresh manure. In a loam and sand 
mixed it e>ts in about the same way. 
The growth of well inoculated leg- 
umes is not affected in any way by 
the presence of denitrifying materiai. 
Soy beans showed an increased yield 
whenever fresh manure was applied, 
and the increase was most prominent 
in a clay soil 





Last fall one of my neighbors sold 
his poultry in a very satisfactory way. 
He used to take the fowls to the vil- 
lage store or send them to one of the 
city markets, but neither way paid 
him as well as he liked. So he put a 
fair sized advertisement in the local 
paper offering to deliver first-class 
dressed fowls on certain days in the 
week if notified by postal card. Sev- 
eral orders come in and by giving 
good stock he made the buyers his 
regular customers, and these people 
told others, so through the one “adv” 


he sold all he had and made friends 


who stuck by him all season.—[J. C 
Coulter, Steuben County, N Y. 
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Wholesale Factory Prices 
On Vehicles to Eve rybody 


And 30 Days’ Free Trial Allowed 


HAVEN'T any agents, or jobbers, or dealers, or middlemen of any 

I kind to take care of on the prices of my buggies, because I deal 
direct with you and give you the deaier’s price. I have sold 150,000 
of my vehicles this way and thousands of sets of harness. 

I make everything I sell in my own factory. My business is a per- 
sonal business. I give my time and attention to everything. I make all 
my vehicles to order—I know they are right before they leave the factory. 
I give them a2year’s guarantee that protects you absolutely. In 12 
selling this way, I have never heard ofa worn out Split Hickory Vehicle. 


Split Hickory 


Means Split With the Grain‘. 
—Not Sawed Across it 


This means strength in all parts of the running gear. 
My business is bigger than ever. Other makers, selling 
through the dealers, are going out of business on account 
of automobiles. I figure that everybody needs a buggy 
whether they have an automobile or not, and that every 
automobile owner wants a buggy anyway—for times when 
he can’t run his machine. 

Local dealers carry only a few styles to select from. 
I make 125 styles of automobile seat buggies, surreys, 
phaetons, road carts, etc., and full line of harness. 


My Big Show-Room Bug 
Book for 1912 Is Now pwnd 


It’s the best one I have ever gotten out. It has more 
styles to select from, both in ve- 
hicles and harness. 


three magne dust-covered 
samples, when I will send 
right to your home a book 
that shows in big, actual pho- 
tographs more vehicles than 

ou can find in 25 stores. It 











































s only a question of good, 
oun judgment to send for this 
free book no matter where you 
buy. It will cost you only 
one peuny but it will cost d 
me many pennies to send nf A \ iE] 
it to you, but I will take Pre 
the chance if you are will- 
ing, because it is my only 
salesman and I am ~~4 
that I can not cnly 
you a better buggy, SR\ 
gave you a lot of money. 
Will you write for the book 
You are invited todoso, if 
will pay the postage. 

H. C. PHELPS, Pres. 
The Ohio Carriage 
ety Co. 
Station 
Columbus, “ante 


PHELPS 
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Oversees to the Manufacture of Eve ‘very 
Buggy Turned Out Of His Factory 














bak Mies. Sad is. 0 ohh cosere of 


ive Years. 
FReiant pap te Seas cae 


ee 
ONE-PLY «+ «« Weighs 35 ibs., 108 Square Feet, §1.10 per roll. 
TWO-PLY 0 a ea 108 Square Feet, §1.3@ per roll. 


Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feei, $1.50 per roll. 
We save you the whslessieny and retailers’ profit. These 


TERMS pn edeag 
prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES er Gidian ‘ieesh Sven thie ebvertiormant, Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Lllincis National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 107, East St. Louis, its. 
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When You Buy ah Manure S preader 








Fred Hanzen of Tremon bor borrowed my mt you bie order 
hie neighbor's new de soot $00 moore, but he'pent y 
eS ireot trom Gal sneer caret Coaheny at factory pri Fe 
midéiemen’s co © easier sag to mnshe momey—io sucha way 
Saores ou price ea wo sid below the denicr,a<vording to q , style 
ye Prices From $39.50 | signed guarantees, 


GALLOWAY. ) 
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Always Mention 10 writing any of our advertisers. You wiil 
This Journal get a very quick reply if you do. 
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What Is Your Ideal of a Binder? | 


if it fo @ binder that performs every duty in the correct 
manner, and at the right time, and dors not have one 
unnecessary apiece on it, then the JOHNSTON “CONTI- 
NENTAL” IDER is your ideal. 


This name—JOHNSTON—on farm machines has stood 
for Quality throughout the entire development.of modern 
implements. It carries with it m guarantee of strength, 
endurance, capacity, simplicity, service—ali summed up in 


the one word—Efificiency, JOHNSTON 
Farm Machines 


constitute a complete 
line of farm implements 
every one of which is 
built from the farmer's 
point of view. We 
sacrifice nothing to 
maintain our present 
supreme position 
among farm machine 
builders, but we are 
etrong on simplicity. 


In the JOHNSTON 
“ CONTINENTAL” 
BINDER are more 
features that gratify 
the farmer than in any other make. It isa 
common thing to see a user of a “Conti- 
nental” “preaching” its virtues to his 
neighbors. The one piece steel frame, 
dust-proof steel roller bearings, steel angle 
Cutter-bar, easy control of all parts, extra 
quality canvas, the tying mechanism 
and trip in the “Continental’’ make 
up the binder that eur- 
passes all others. 
ed with @“Johnsion.”” Write 
free catalog. A posial will do. 


Johnston Harvester Co., Box 102 A, Batavia, N.Y. 
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The Useful Tractor 


The Tractor on the farm arose 
Before the dawn at four, 


And finished every chore. 


Then forth it went into the field 
Just at the break of day; 


And hauled it all away. 


It plowed the field that afternoon, 
And when the job was through 

It hummed a pleasant little tune 
And churned the butter, too: 

And pumped the water for the stock 
And ground a crib of corn, 

And hauled the baby ’round the block 
To still its cries forlorn. 


Thus ran the busy hours away, 
By many a labor blest, 

And yet, when fell the twilight gray, 
The Tractor had no rest. 


For while the farmer, peaceful eyed, 
Read by the tungsten’s glow, 

The patient Tractor stood outside 
And ran the dynamo, 
[George Fitch in Peoria 

Transcript. 
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Constructing a Road Drag 


SEC WASHINGTON GOOD ROADS ASSN 














OUR CROPS 


can get more nitrogen out of_one 
Single sack of 


Nitrate of Soda 


than out of a two-horse wagon load of manure. The 
Nitrogen in Chilean Nitrate of Soda is 100% available 
_ and is immediately so the day you apply it! It produces 
More powerful growth and healthier, 
bigger plants. Easy to handle, clean, 
cheap, odorless, free from fillers. 
” Write to us for valuable free literature on the crops that 
mean alivingto you. A post card will bring it to you. 


‘Dr. William S. Myers" i7;.2£,522°" 17 Madison Ave., New York 


NO BRANCSE OFFICES 





Sea Green & Purple Slate 


SEA GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE 
nature’ made, Quarried f 1 
4) Toren for is and t then in its natural siete seedy is eee? 
ROCK T WEAR OUT—1 can’t burn, roste 
A Green Purp loots 
Saguive petuiiag anh sepeicing’ tse ai cone pee 
Roots are suitable for any brilding, new or old. 


be yp le 
eohemciel pis ee Ge ora et 


AMERIOAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO. 
anvilia, N.Y. 


$29 Top Buus. 
ee 


have out out our Jobbers, our ; =: 
salers and our Retailers and offer YOU AY P 
their profit. Write today for our [iso | TS 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prcas. (ARS —“I-— 
set aumice Aacsentthp te IT 
Station €2-G, East &t. Louls, DL SS ee 





THE FORAGE AND FIBER CROPS IN AMERI 
THOMAS F. HUNT. This book is exactly what its title indicates, It is indispensable 
farmer, student and teacher who wish ail the latest and most important information on the 
of forage and fiber crops. Like its famous companion, “The Cereals in America,” by the 

ts of the cultivation and improvement of “wery one of the forage and fiber 
ect ys ge, lg papad meant: <Pomtee capers soe | 


Ashland Bldg., 316 4th Ave., Now Tork 


I have experimented with a great 


| variety of devices for road dragging, 
| but have found the two-slab log or 
} plank drag with 


liberal setback the 
most satisfactory. Two mistakes are 
commonly made in constricting a 
drag. The first lies in making it too 
heavy. It should be so light that one 
man Can easily lift it. Besides, a light 
drag responds more readily to various 
methods of hitching,-and to the shift- 
ing of the position and weight of the 
operator, both of which are essential 
eonsiderations. A drag can be made 
heavier at any time by proper 
weighting. 

The other mistake is in the use of 
squared timbers, instead of those with 
sharp edges, whereby the cutting ef- 
fect of sharp edges is lost and the 
drag is permitted to glide over instead 
of to equalize the irregularities in the 
surface of the road. These mistakes 
are due partly to badly drawn illustra- 
tions and plans of drags which have 
occasional'y appeared in newspapers 
and partly to the erroneous idea that 
it is necessary that a large amount of 
earth shall be moved at one time. 
The log should be 7 or 8 feet long 
and 10 to 12 inches in diameter, and 
carefully split down the middle, The 
heaviest and best slab should be se- 
lected for the front. At a point on 
this front slab 4 inches from the end 
that is to be at the middle of the road 
locate the center of the hole to receive 
a cross stake, and 22 inches from the 
other end of the front slab locate the 
center of another cross stake. The 
hole for the middle stake will lie on 
a line connecting and half way be- 
tween the other two. From the end 
which is to be at the middle of the 
road measure 20 inches for the center 
of the cross stake, and 6 inches from 
the other end locate the center of the 
outside stake. Find the center of the 
middle hole as before. When these 
holes are brought opposite each other, 
one end of the back slab will lie 16 
inches nearer to one, giving them 
what is known as “setback.” The 
holes should be 2 inches in diameter. 
Care must be taken to hold the auger 
plumb in boring these holes in order 
that the stakes shall fit properly. The 
hole to receive the forward end of the 
chain should be bored at the same 
time. 


Straight Grained Logs Best 


The two slabs should be held 30 
inches apart by the stakes. Straight 
grained timber should be selected for 
the stakes, so that each stake shall fit 
snugly into the 2-inch hole when the 
two slabs are in the proper position. 
The stakes should taper gradually 
toward the ends. There should be no 
shoulder at the point where the stakes 
enter the slab, 

When the stakes have been placed 
in position and tightly wedged a brace 
2 inches thick and 5 inches wide 
should be placed diagonally to them 
at the ditch end. The brace should 
be dropped on the front slab, so that 
its lower edge shall lie within an inch 
of the ground, while the other end 





should rest in the angle between the 


It drove up cows and washed the clothes 


It reaped and threshed the golden yield 


-Placed on the 


slab andthe end stake. 

A strip of iron about 3% feet lon 
3 or 4 inches wide and % inch thick 
may be used for the blade. ‘yj 
should be attached to the front slab 
so that it will be % inch below the 
lower edge of the slab at th¢ diteh 
end, while the end of the iron towarg 
the middle of the road should pb, flush 
with the edge of the slab. The bolt 
holding the blade in place shoula 
have flat heads and the holes to rp. 
ceive them should’ be countersun, 
If the face of the log stands plum) it 
is well to wedge out the lower edge of 
the blade with a three-cornered strip 
of wood to give it a set like the bit of 
a plane. 

A platform of inch boards held to. 
eether by three cleats should he 
stakes between the 
slabs. These boards shouid be placegq 
at least an inch apart to allow any 
earth that may heap up and fall ove 
the front slab to sift through upon the 
read again. The end cleats should be 
placed so that they will not rest upon 
the cross stakes but drop inside them, 
while the middle cleat can be shifted 
to either side of the middle stake. 
These c’eats should extend about an 
inch beyond the firished width of the 
platform. An ordinary trace chain is 
strong enough to draw the implement, 





Force Draft Ventilator—Poultry 
houses are often unsatisfactory solely 
because they are badly ventilated. of 

course, it is ont 
of the question 
always to tear 
them down and 
build anew or to 
install the King 
system of venti- 
lation, so some 
form of ventila- 
tor may be the 
best device to 
adopt. In the il- 
lustration 
is shown a force 
draft ventilator 
built like a re- 
volving sto, 

2 pipe chimney 

NOVEL VENTILATOR top. The wing 
with the arrow on top turns the top 
so the opening, ¢, always faces the 
wind. S6me of the . wind passes 
through this opening and out of the 
top at 6. It thus creates a draft up 
the flue, ¢, and thus ventilates the 
poultry house below. The principle is 
the same as that used in the atomizer. 


Farm Engines in Winter—Recent 
severe cold snaps have caused Wiscon- 
sin farmers considerable trouble in 
connection with their gasoline engines, 
which can be readily avoided. In ex- 
tremely cold weather batteries should 
be kept in a warm place and attached 
to the engine when needed. Cylinders 
should be warmed with a small torch 
made of burlap wound round a long 
bolt and soaked in kerosene, the heat 
from which can be drawn into the 
cylinder by turning the fly wheels after 
the spark plug has been removed.— 
[Prof C. A. Ocock, University of W’is- 
consin. 


Cultivate at Right Time—It is very 
important to cultivate corn at the 
right time. An experiment which has 
been carried on for two years at the 
Kansas experiment station in cultivat- 
ing corn at. the right time and the 
wrong time resulted as follows: Av- 
erage yield for wrong time cultivation 
61.9 bushels per acre; average yield 
for right time cultivation, 67 bushels 
per acre, or 6.1 bushels per acre in 
favor of cultivating the corn at the 
right time. The right time means 
soon after the rain, when the weeds 
hr ve started and the soil is just dry 
enough to cultivate well. The wrons 
time is a week or 10 days later, when 
the weeds have become larger and 
the soil is hard and dry and turns 
over in clods and lumps. It costs 
more to cultivate the corn at the 
wrong time than at the right time, 
because of the slower. and more idif- 
ficult work and greater draft of the 
cultivator due to unfavorable soil con 
ditions; and yet the right time cv! 
tivation increased the yield 10— 
[A. M. Ten Eyck, Kansas 
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pees Se 
Here's the Most 
for Your Tioney 
In a Harrow 


only harrow that crushes, cuts, lifts, 
The eae and levels any kind or condition 
operation. orks inch : 
° 


or trash buried by piow 
ried where it does most good 












leaves 16 
<n ieee: The enly implement you need 
to follow the plow. 


ACME sien sei. 


gives you the most for your money because it 
does better work, in less time, with less strain 
on your horses—is lightest in weightand in draft 
—is thelowest priced riding barrow,guaran 
unbreakable. de oerey of steel and iron, in 
a size to suit your need ft. to 1734 ft. wide. 
“‘Preparation of the Soil®’—FREE 

The study of this book—written by bighest 
authorities—means better crops and bigger 
profits. Send postal now, then ask your dealer 
about the Acme. 


QUANE H. NASH, Inc. 221 Division Ave. ,Millington,W.J. 
General Agents, John Deere Plow Co., 
Syracuse, N. ¥. Indianapolis Ind. Baltimore,Mda, 


























STOP! STOP! STOP! 


for itself in fuel 














Puts Empire Low Steel Wheels 
On Your Wagon Now 
Only $4 to pave a set of Empire Low Steel Wheels 
wagon for your heaviest hauling. 
vour drudgery of high liftingatonce bysend- 
ing only $la wheel! Pay balance after 30 days’ trial. 
Your money right back if the wheels are not as rep- 
resented. We pay the freight both ways. 
You are not outonecent. Write us today 
for our “‘Dollar-s-Wheel"’ offer. 
Your name and address on a postal card 
will do. We will send you FREE a Perfect 
Measuring Device to measure your axles 
with. Send for Catalog of 1912 Models of 
our Famous Empire Farmers’ Handy Wag- 
ons. Address 30) 


Empire Mfg.Co., Box 528, Quincy, Ml. 




































LEARN TO BE AN 

AUTO EXPERT € : 
Sart hours, enjerete Sa : ~~ 
trained men everywhere 


$25.00 to $50.00 A 


The fastest growing business in the world. Over 
100,000 new cars made this year. Hundreds of men 


rse pare 
position, and send free auto m 
r schoo! a positive success for over three 
FREE— First Lesson— FREE 
Send postal now—before you turn this . Letas 
Prove every claim. The Original Auto ool— 





Empire Auto Institute, 894 Empire Bidg. Rochester ,¥.¥. 
OWNERS—We supply competent men. 
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Many < 
Household and Personal 


~ Goods, purchasing on 
¥ nt ‘sharing lan. Big 
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THE ICE CROP 


By THERON L. HILES. How to harvest, ship 
aA use ice, A complete, practical treatise for 
armers, Gairymen, ice dealers, produce shippers, 
meat packers, cold storers, and all interested in ice 
inn es, cold storage, and the handling or use of 
a 42 any way. Tlustrated. 12 pages. 5x7 inches. 
oth O00 es eaess enederesncss coccnnesvecceosecboocosooeile 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ashland Bildg., 315 4th Ave., New York 








Onions Net $700 an Acre 





WILLIAM F. JOHNSON, MICHIGAN 
Settling in Arenac county, Mich, 
about 30 years ago Arnet Wheeler 


drifted into the usual] manner of liv- 
ing of those days. Acquiring land cov- 
ered with cedar, spruce, tamarack and 
black ash, he spent years in and 
around what has been known as the 
Au Gres swamp. During the forest 
fires of 1908 such places as the Au 
Gres swamp were reclaimed by the 
burning out of cll the tangled mass of 
vegetation. The sunlight was let in 
on a rich soil which needed its rays in 
making it fit for cultivation. After 
the fire Mr Whecler found that he 
had 1300 acres of burned off swamp 
Jand for which he was offered $5 per 
acre. Believing that he could make 
money farming, and having seen on- 
ions growing in Ohio, he concluded to 
try his hand at this crop. He secured 
some good onion seed and tested it 
thoroughly. Nothing more was heard 
of him until in the fall when stories 
of an immense onion crop began to 
get out. It was reported that he had 
grown 7000 bushels of onions on seven 
acres, 

Questioned about his operations he 
said: “Having been offered what I 
considered no price at all for my land, 
I determined to make a demonstration 
showing its value for onions. I cleared 
a small patch and planted 6% acres 
to onions. I have already shipped 
over 6000 bushels and have more than 
1000 bushels here yet which I am 
loading on the car. I grew 1600 bush- 
els on that acre along the ditch, and 
when I get better drainage I can do 
better than that o2 every acre. 

“T sell my onions to a Detroit pic- 
kling concern, and receive 90 cents a 
bushel for some, and 80 cents for a 
portion of the crop. The average was 
about 85 cents. After the land was 
cleared my total cost for fitting the 
ground, plantiug, cultivating, pulling, 
topping and loading did not exceed 12 
cents per bushel. My net profit per 
acre for this crop is in the neighbor- 
hood of $700. This is 10% interest on 
$7000 per acre. Isn’t this good enough 
for almost anyone? 





\ Warm Weather Plant—Soy beans 
should not be sown until the soil be- 
comes well warmed up in May or 
June. It is frequently sown after a 
rye or barley crop is taken off and a 
good growth of forage secured or even 
of seed, if early maturing varieties are 
grown. Experiment station results 
show that best results are obtained 
with soy beans when they are seeded 
in rows 24 to 32 inches apart at the 
rate of one-half to three-fourths 
bushel per acre, and level culture 
practiced. A common grain drill may 
be used for this purpose if some of the 
holes are stopped up to make the 
right spacing between the rows. The 
machine should drop six or seven seed 
to each foot of row. 


Corn from Tested Seed—We gave 
our seed corn the individual ear test 
this year for the first time, and 
planted none but what tested fairly 
good. Notwithstanding the fact that 
our state agronomist gave out from 
the housetops that the new corn 
would not grow, and the state experi- 
ment station, to whom we sent some 
of our seed to test, declared it to be 
almost worthless for planting, yet it 
was quite the best we could find by 
actual test, new corn though it was, 
and proved to be the best we ever 
planted, as we never had a better 
stand. There was hardly a grain but 
what grew, and hills with none at all 
in were almost, if not quite, a minus 
quantity.—-{[H. CC. Dowler, Dallas 
County, Ia 


Best Cream Sample—The composite 
sample method may prove satisfac- 
tory with milk samples, but is not 
satisfactory for cream samples. Un- 
less each patron’s cream is sampled 
and tested when received, as well as 
the driver’s entire load, so that the 
butter fat paid for can be checked 
with that received, great loss may oc- 
cur without the creamery having any 
knowledge of it, and the actual over- 
run may be greatly affected. The 
extra labor involved in single delivery 
testing is paid for by the saving.— 
[Prof H. C. Miller, Indiana. 
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How Your Pacuilasilies 
Affect Your Watch 


OU oughttowriteusforthe ‘egulation and you must have tf 
FREE book, “How Good regulated by an expert retail jew- 
WatchesAreMade."Itteils scler. The South Bend Watch ¢ssuch 
a lot of interesting things a watch and it is sold on/y by expert 
about watches. id you jewelers. If your jeweler basnt @ 
know, if you bend over a South Bend we'll name one near you 
great deal in yourwork,or whohas. A South Bend Watch is often 
rideinajoltingfarm wagon a full year in the factory before it is 
more than other people,or ready to stand its final inspection. 
in an auto, or walk faster It one 411 inspections, and must run 
ort take life easier—all thosethings— right in a 700-hour test for accuracy. 
that it makes your watch run differ- Regulate such a watch to your per 
ently than the watches of your sonality and it will keep perfect time 
friends, who do things differently? 

And do you know the reason poor 
watches and most mail order watches 
don't keep time for many people is 
that these watches are not Sensitive 
enough to be perfectly regulated to 

our personality by an expert retail 
Pocier in your town? 



















for you for alifetime; you'll be proud 
to wear and show it. 

It’s because we know how impor- 
tant this jeweler regulation is that we 
don't sell through mail order houses; 
mail order houses can't get 
regulation for their watches. 

Fou shouldn't buy a watch until you 

It'strue. You must getawatch so cnow all about this. Write us for the 
well made thatitissensitévetogood iree book. We'll tell you all about it. 


~South Rend 


The South Bend Watch, you know, is the famous watch that 
keeps perfect time even when frozen tight in a cake of ice. You 
can get one at $7.50 or up to §75 (in solid gold case). 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY | 
2 Alvin Street, SOUTH BEND, IND. (29) 
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Two gold medals, at two 
International Expositions, in 
open competition with the leadin 
manufacturers, not only of thr 
country, but of every nation of the 

lobe. THAT is real proof 
that the Waterloo Boy 
Gasoline Engine is the best 
engine built today. And the real 
importance of this great double 
vietory is the fact that itwas won, not by 


Aw a specially designed engine prepared and 
— primed particularly for the contest, but 


Sa by 2 regular Waterloo Boy TAKEN FROM STOCK. 


Thousands of these engines are in regular daily use on farms all over the 
world, and you can buy an exact duplicate of this medal winner for your own 
work, ‘This supreme make-good quality of the 


WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 


is built into it—it is best from foundry to testing room. Best and olenplest in 
material, in workmanship and in many important features of design 
which are found on no other engine inthe world. 

The s lever which works like the throttle of a locomotive and regulates the 
speed while the engine is running, is an exclasive Waterloo feature, and it alone 
adds $20.00 to $50.00 to the value of your engine. Many other features are just as 
imp out patented mixer which does away with the expense and bother of a pump; new type igniter 

that never misses 2 spark; automatic fuel regulation making it the cheapest to run; frost proof construction, 

Burns either Kerosene or Gasoline: starts ny in the coldest 
weather. All parts ate interchangeable and it is so simple that a child can run it. 2 
The Waterloo Boy is no experiment—it is the oldest successful farm 
engine 4 bas made good for nearly 100,000 farmers for over 19 
a egy ony year neighbors among them. Built in one 
of the biggest engine factories in the world, 
with a capacity of 130 complete engines per 

day, nearly 40,000 per year. 

Let the other fellow experiment—you 
use his experience and buy s Waterloe 
Boy in the first place. Getthe 
of absolute satisiaction at the lowest 
price ever made on a reliable engine. 

5-Year Guarantee. Catalog 
and full details Faze. Write today. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE 
ENGINE CO., 


M95W. 3rd St., WATERLOO, IOWA. 
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When you wrile to a 
of our advertisers; you 
get a very prompt reply, 
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soft and semi-solid 
n, Tho n, 
k, oto. Itis neither 


fore came. 
Fleming’s Spavis Care (Liquid) 





ects. 
‘or & free copy. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
#21 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Til. 


TAKE NOTICE 


Dr. Holland’s Specific Heave Remedy 


The only known remedy in the World that 
will gj Cure Heavés, Broken Wind and 
Chronic Cough. A guarantee with every bottle. 


Price $2.00. 
Agents Wanted. 
DB. HOLLANB REMEDY CO.,Inc.,44 Sudbury StBoston,Mass 


SILOS | AES 


| eI) 

The inventors of the Modern vm ihe 
ge gee meg | Silo offer ‘ H 
to the public the largest and 
most compiete line of Silos on 
the market. Our experience, 
which antedates that of any 
other firm manufacturing these 
goods, has enabled ustoproduce 
the highest quality at 
the most reasonable 
prices. Send for our 

i catalog on Silos and Silo Fillers 
4 “the kind Uncle Sam uses,’”’ and 
tell us the size of Silo wanted. 


ed HARDER MFC. COMPANY 
Si! BOX 13 COBLESKILL, N.Y.” 


DIRIGO SILOS 


are better and more durable than other 
silos because we use higher grade lum- 

r, they are of superior design 
and we furnish a genuine wood pre- 
servative. They less becanse we 
sell direct and save you agents’ profits. 
Special discount for early orders. 

Post card will bring full information. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 
Auburn, Maine 























Every Borden 
Experiment Farm 
has a Unadilla 


guoge of the highest quality is the 
test ofasilo. It convinced the 
Bordens that the Unadilla was L.-J 


. Send for it and learn how and 
why they meet every need. Discount 
for orders in 30 days. Agents wanted. 
UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B, Unaonta, 4. ¥. 





Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight’silo, entirely pre- 
Na ney fs ensilage spoiling. 

uick, easy adjustment without 

ammeror wrench, Free access, 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder, 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, | 

ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., | 

Goxz 38-8 . Frederick, Md, 








The value of ensiiage for dairy or 
cattle feeding is known to ajl. Toget 
resnits care must be taken in selecting 
a silo. The ROSS SILO is absolutely 
to produce the right kind 
of ensilage, Why? Because it 


1S THOROUGHLY MANUFACTURED 


Agents Wanted 
The E. W. Ross Co.( Est. 1950) 
Box 52 SPRINGYIELD, OHIO 








BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY- SAVING 
INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


ladder are some 
Towat 6110 Oo., 112 Mam 


” Licensed under Harder Patent No, 627732 


4 BUGGY WHEELS TCs $84 
With Eabber Your Wheels 
to 4 in. treed. 


Hadi pany 
‘\etinuseew 
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Cement Silo Silage 


3. H. HARTER 








In the January 6 issue of American 
Agriculturist is an inquiry in regard 
to the condition in which cement si- 
los keep silage. I have had four years’ 
experience filling a 12x20-foot ce- 
ment block silo with the following 
results: The first two years I plant- 
ed the regular silage corn and aimed 
to fill when the corn was well in the 
dent. The corn was raised on clay 
land, was thick on the ground and 
the seasons dry. AS a result, most 
of the leaves below the ears, where 
there were any, all turned yellow 
and dried up. When I opened my 
silo, I found from 6 to 8 inches of 
the silage around the edge, rotted, 
and was only fit for fertilizer. Be- 
tween the rotted and good Usilage 
there were several inches affected 
with a white mold, which was con- 
siderably lighter in weight than 
good silage and came out, in 
chunks. This inferior silage grad- 
ually diminished and entirely ran 
out after feeding off about 7 feet. 

The third year I planted the large 
Boone County White on the same 
kind of ground, and at filling time 
both the fodder and corn .were 
much greener, especially the fodder, 
which was very green and watery. 
From this filling there was practical- 
ly no loss, not even at the top, as 
it was covered with a good coating 
of wheat hulls that had been saved 
from threshing time. 

Last fall I was unable to get a 
cutter just when I wanted it, con- 
sequently the fodder was not put in 
quite as green as the previous vear. 
When the silo was opened the same 
conditions existed around the edge 
that did the first two years, with 
the exception of the white mold, 
but after feeding off only about 2 
feet the balance of my silage has 
been in excellent condition clear to 
the wall. 

In extremely cold weather the 
Silage freezes to the wall, but comes 
off readily when the mercury_ rises, 
and still makes good feed. This 
silo has not had a tar coating on 
the inside, but had a washing of 
liquid cement the first year it was 
erected. Bach year two men at- 
tended to the work in the silo. 


Commendable Brush Destroyers 


A. B. LATHROP, MINNESOTA 





Goats are by nature browsers, and 
the vegetation they seem to prefer 
above all else consists of leaves and 
twigs, a fact which commends them 
to the farmers as exterminators of 
useless brushwood. They readily eat 
oak, cedar, sumac, briars of all kinds, 
elders, prickly ash, grapevines, ash, 
basswood, hickory, hazel, rosebush, 
maple, haw, fir, wild plum, hackberry, 
Pine, popple, elm, alder and many 
poisonous plants. The latter do not 
seem to hurt them, due probably to 
their being neutralized by such a 
large amount of other stuff. The 
question arises, How do they kill the 
brush? By continually keeping the 
Icaves, which are the lungs of the 
plant, eaten off. 

Weeds of almost every variety come 
in as a part of their diet.. To say 
that they will not eat tame grasses is 
missing the truth, and it is insisted 
upon by some breeders that a little 
grass is necessary for the best growth 
of fleece. It is a consensus of. opinion 
of all breeders that no other domes- 
tic animal comes anywhere as near 
eating the variety of vegetation that 
tuey do. Another feature which com- 
mends them is that they may be pas- 
tured in the same field with nearly 
any other kind of stock. While they 
resemble sheep, they will not cross, 
as they are a distinct breed. 

My observation and experience 
lead me to believe that from 100 to 
209 goats wiM kill the very heaviest 
growth of brush on 40 acres in two 
years. Two years of brushing are 
necessary, even if the brush appears 
to be dead the first year, because 
many varieties shoot up from the 
reots the second year. While doing 
this they have more than paid their 
way by raising a kid, and producing 
a fleece of mohair, They have killed 
the brusk, while the use of the ax 
and scythe only retards its growth. 

The value of their work fn this re- 


spect can be determined. by what it 
would cost to have the land cleared 
and what the land is worth before 
and after clearing. During the first 
year of goating, or in the spring of 
the second, grass seed may be sown 
on the land with prospect of success, 
as goats do not pull grass up as 
sheep do. Grass will also seed itself 
very readily by the natural method 
after goats have brushed the land. 
This is probably due, to quite an ex- 
tent, to the rich fertilization of the 
land by the goats while brushing- it, 





Prussic Acid in Cane Fodder 


The poison in cane fodder has been 
found. It is prussic acid. The posi- 
tive reaction for this deadly substance 
was found recently in kafir cane an- 
alyzed in the department of chemis- 
try at the Kansas agricultural college 
by C. O. Swanson, assistant chemist. 
Enough of it was developed, too, to 
show that if it existed in similar 
quantities in the other cane where it 
grew, it would kill every animal on 
the place. The experiment was so 
convincing that it may safely be said 
that one of the biggest problems con- 
fronting cattlemen in the middle west 
has been solved. 

The cane used in the analysis was 
received at the college from William 
Shepherd, a banker and farmer living 
near Ness City. Mr Shepherd said he 
had fed the fodder to 21-head of his 
choicest cattle, calves and yearlings, 
a bundle to each. The feed had been 
gathered and put into bundles late in 
August, or very early in September. 
It was bright and clean, although it 
was, doubtless, immature. That point 
geems clear. Shortly afterward Mr 
Shepherd found several of the cattle 
down; several were very sick, and a 
number died in great agony, their 
eyes rolling, their heads pulled back, 
and jerking in a way quite typical of 
this kind of poisoning. There was 
searcely any bloat. 

Prof J. T. Willard, head of the 
chemistry department, says he does 
not believe frost had anything to do 
with the case. It might have been 
done by the immaturity of the cane, 
he says. “The frost would, or might, 
hold the poison arrested,” Prof Wil- 
lard says, “but when the cane re- 
sumed growth, if it did, it would be 
distributed, and so do no harm, The 
frost didn’t put the poison there. The 
point now to be settled by costly ex- 
periment is to show whether imma- 
ture fodder will kill.” 





Moistening Feeds—No advantage is 
gained by moistening the meal por- 
tion of the cow’s ration. It is much 
better to force them to thoroughly 
masticate ali feed, rather than to aid 
them in swallowing it. The mixing of 
feed with the saliva of the mouth 
helps in its digestion. The fluid of the 
mouth is very important in digesting 
feeds rich in starch. If water is added 
to the grain there is less saliva se- 
creted, hence the digestion of the feed 
is more or less hindered. 


A Homane Check Strap—Take a 
good, strong elastic band 12 inches 
long and double it. Sew strap loops 
at each end... Fasten to check strap. 


The Elastic Strap 
This little article will prevent stum- 
bling and the bit will be much eas- 
ier on the horse’s mouth. 


Obvious Superiority of Honey over 
many other products as a food lies 
dn part in its source. It is gathered 
by the most fastidious and cleanly in- 
sect known, and in the process of 
ripening the nectar, in the combs, and 
moving it about from cell to cell, it 
becomes a predigested food. Such 
foods are highly prized, and in other 
lines very high prices mu.t be paid 
for them. Nor is this all. Honey is 
not only a sweet, but it contains an 
essential oil, imparting to it an aroma 
peculiar to the source from which it 
springs.—{R. F. Holterman, Brant 
County, Ont. 


Elberta is probably more largely 
grown in the south than any other 
peach, but it is picked before it is 
fully ripe and left to ripen en route, 
If let ripen thoroughly on the tree, 
I think no one will have any occasion 
te discount the peach on account of 
its quality. It is not up to Susque- 
hanna or Crosby, but take it all in all, 
it is a pretty good peach.—[B. B. 
Engle, Dauphin County, Pa. 
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ould Have 
Our Prices 


So you can buy your Galvanized Stee} 
Roofing at wholesale and save the job, 
ber’s and retailer's profits. 

We make thousands of tons of Roofing 
@ ycar and scl} direct to the user. Al} of 
our Roofing is brand new, standard qua}, 
ity and is sold witha guarantee chat if ig 
is not satisfactory in every_way it wil} no, 
cost you a cent. 

Send us a postal asking for a free sam 
ple of our Galvanized 


Steel Roofing 


and we wil] send it to you together with 
our booklet which shows the differen 
styles we make. 

We Pay the Freight charges, and the 
letter you will receive with our sample 
will tell you what your Roofing. will cog 
delivered to your nearest railroad station, 

Don't fail to write before you buy, be 
Cause at Our prices you can save money, 


The Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co, 
No, {0 Ann St., NILES, OHIO 





COCA Tea 


You Need This 
FREE Water Supply Book | 


It tells how to solve your water prob. 
lem; alsoabout the service youget from 5 


iGOULDS pumps 


TOE 


Tells how to select the 
right pump (we make 
over kinds) to best 
serve your requirements. 

Send for it today. 

THE GOULDS MFG, CO. 
87W. Pall 3t., 

Seneca Falls, N. Y¥. 

“Largest Manufacturer f & 
Pumps for Every Service” §& 





FOR MENDING HARNESS 


Ittakes @hoee, tents, awnings, pulley be!ts, cat 
pets, saddl suit cases, buggy tom 
dash bo: ds, oF any heavy material 
TEWART’S AUTOMATH 
AwWL isthe only pe 
fect Sewi 


A 


13 Bormon Street, Worcester, Mess, 


W E L L DRILLING 





MACHINES 


les, for drilling either deep @ 

kind of soil or rock. Meounten 

i vers. Strong, 

n ic can operate be 

Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BEOS., Ithaca, N. ¥- 





Mi add years to life of your Silo. Made of! 
Vanized wire strand—seven wires twistes Wwe 





Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven iHustrations 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, Sud- 
gestions, plans, etc, for the censtruction 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
QGhapters are devoted te the economic ere 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, hore 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig peus 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, deg houses, tool shod. 
ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, 5 
more sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 7% 
pages. 5x7 inches, Gloth ....... 00000. $0 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave.. Hew vem. 
Mention This 

Journal 





when you wriic to asy 
of oar Advertisers: 78 
will get @ very pro 
reply. 
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Trinidad Lake asphalt 2 


gmakes roofin stay 


7A It is the & B 
peer of Nature. And @& 
man has never == am 
it for roofing. We use: 
it to make Genasco. 

Genasco doesn’t rot, 
rust, dry-out, crack, Za 
break—and doesn’t leak. 


Get Genasco for every building on 

= thefarm. Mineral or smooth suriace, aad 
= Comes in rolls ready and easy for any- 
5 be ody to lay. Ask your dealer for 
Genasco. Write us for samples and 
= the valuable Good Roof Guide Book— 


ree. 

The Kant-leak Kleet for smooth- & 
surface roofings does away with nail- 
leaks and makes seams watertight } 
without cement. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company S= 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world 


Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 














LEATHER TOP 


RUBBER SHOE 
or Farmers, Lumbermen nand Sportsmen. 


a better 
par ra 
an = 

ft leath to) 


neat, close 

fing’ end. light in weight 
Made in all heigh' a. 

8 to 16 inches, ill oni 
‘wear a pigh paeber 
shoo ge pee. t you ever 
Top ‘is ofa soit, 

pusble,¢ durable and 

——- 2 hei ay! leather 
Special Chrome, 
ee of cheap 
imitations made of 





The Over is made of the purest Rubber, The 
lare two distinct vamps of heavy duck with layers of 
rubber between, fastened together under great 
pressure, 


The Sole is made to stand the hardest w The 

anitoba is an honest made Shoe that wilt sive hon- 

t wear, because the right kind of material and 

workmanship is put into it. 

When you want any high grade, 

satisfactory rubber beot or shoe ask 

for the Beacon Fails Brand, made 

by a company that fs “not in @ 

trust.” llinustrated Booklet free. : 
Trade Mark 

The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. cccktortne 

New York Chicago Boston Crose 











Wagon Wheels 





We Want to Talk 


To You 


Better, stronger, more cone 
venient wheels than you 
have ever used. We are 
making old wagons over 
for thousands of farmers ; 
making them as good- 
even better than—theyever 
were, by fitting 


Electric Steel Wheels 


on their old running gears. How is your old run- 
ning gear? Good, isitnot? And the wheels— 
worn out? Wouldn’t it pay you to write us a 
postal and let us show you Low cheaply we can 
turn your old running gears into a good. 
low-do handy farm wagon? 

great book for farmers to read who think | their 
old wagons are *‘done for’’. A postal brings it. 
This penny investment will save you many @ 
dollar. Write for the book to-day. 


Electric Wheel Company 
Box 2, Quincy, Ill. 











FARM tag 
TELEPHONES. ley 


| uh 


Over a MILLION of 
our famous loud talk- ——_—i 
ing and ringing ON ‘ 


SAMSON 


Independent phenes in use. Our big fac- 
tory and 15 years’ experience back of Iron- 
clad Guarantee. Ask for our BIG FREE 
BOOK. Tells all. Write your needs today to 


American ElectrieCo., 6443 State St., Chicago 
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RAISING SHEEP IN THE EAST 


SHEEP 
WOOL 


We Sheep 


Cc. H, TROTT, MAINE 





Who brings the smile where once were 
tears 
When in the spring you wield the 

shears? 
Who poorhouse fears to slumber lulls 
When in the fall you sell the culls? 
We sheep! 


Who seeds the fields while you're asleep, 
And makes the cost of living cheap? 
Who crops the alders, thistles, weeds, 
And with “pure food” your youngsters 
feeds? 
We sheep! 


Who furnishes your mittens, socks, 

By grubbing off the hillside rocks? 

And for this dutiable yarn 

Asks neither roof nor sheltered barn? 
We sheep! 


Who's better tempered, rougher kept, 
slept) 
Than all your cattle, horses, hogs, 


And then get killed by worthless dogs? 
We sheep! 


Breeding Ewes Need Winter Grain 


LEO C. BEYNOLDS, MICHIGAN 





Wintering breeding ewes economi- 
cally depends largely on their physi- 
cal condition and the time they have 
been bred to produce lambs in the 
spring. Ewes are generally in thin 
flesh on account of scant pasture 
during the previous fall and early 
winter. Consequently, they must be 
fed more liberally than ewes that 
have been more favorably sustained. 
Ewes bred to lamb before March 
should be got into good flesh con- 
dition as early as possible after being 
confined to their winter quarters. 
Thin ewes seldom bear young pos- 
sessed of high vitality. 

Compound a ration highly palatable 
and possessed of easily digestible and 
nutritious ingredients. Every precau- 
tion should be taken to avoid feeds 
that are dry and unnutritious and dif- 
ficult to digest, as they produce im- 
paction of the digestive tract. Rough- 
ages improperly cured and stored are 
likely to be deficient in essential ele- 
ments for feeding breeding ewes, 
Should necessity demand that such 
roughages be fed, they should be used 
in conjunction with some palatable 
form of succulent food. 

A succulent feed daily is very neces- 
sary for breeding ewes during the 
winter season. No flock owner can 
hope for best resulis until this is sup- 
Plied regularly. Silage is a very ac- 
ceptable succulent food for breeding 
ewes, but should always be fed with 
good judgment. Roots are excellent, 
but because of the high cost of pro- 
ducing them they are too expensive 
a feed for the average flock owner, 
Where only a small flock is main- 
tained, however, roots ean be very 
cheaply grown in sufficient quantity 
to supply the necessary succulency in 
the daily ration. I find that silage is 
the most satisfactory succulent food 
I can produce, and I feed it in large 
quantities to my breeding ewes, 

A common error made by the av- 
erage flock owner is neglecting to 
grain his breeding ewes during the 
winter months. Unless the ewes have 
been very favorably cared for during 
the fall months they will require 
some grain to get into condition for 
lambing. I have never been able to 
compound a roughage ration that 
would take the place of grain. For 
breeding ewes heavy with lamb, oats 
or barley and wheat bran in equal 
amounts have ri-en me good results, 
I do not feed corn, as the ewes get 
enough from the silage. 





Sheep Scab is now insured against 
by vaccinating the animals with a 
specially prepared virus. The process 
of preparing and using this virus was 
described last month by Bridre and 
Boquet before the academy of 
sciences at Paris. From the results 
of experiments 
method would appéar to be of gen- 
eral application. It has several ad- 
vantages over the method now used 
by veterinarians, the main one being 
that the closed local lesion is not con- 
tagious, This new method has not 
yet been introduced in America, but 
if it proves to be ali that its advo- 
cates expect it will be a great boon. 


French Hens are kept for eggs, not 
feathers, we’re teld,. One would hard- 
ly believe it after examining the 





| Easter bonnets, 


(And earned your keep while you have | 


Owners of Kicking, Tricky, Scary, 
Balky Colts and Horses! 
Write for Prof. Jesse Beery’s Grand Free 
‘‘Horse-Trainer’s Prospectus” 


aver owner of a vicious, 


ry, balky, tric 
oo biting, unrul 


, kick- 
orse or 


co t will be intense y interest- 
ed in the announcement that 
Prof. Jesse Beery, world-famous as 
the King of Horse Trainers and 
z ) Tamers, without charge, will give you 
UZ a copy of his wonderful Horse-Trainer'’s 


. Every man, young or old, who 
is ambitious to A a big success will find 
this book a stepping stone to a money-making 
profession. All who love horses will want to 
know what the greatest horse trainer in the 
world knows about oe these noblest 
animals of the brute 


King of Horse Trainers and Tamers 


Prof. Beery was tre dous! ful 
in giving exhibitions of his marvelous skill in 
training horses and mastering man-killing 
Stallions. He traveled all over the United 
States, thrilling vast audiences everywhere. 
Honors were showe upon him by admiring 
thousands. He has now retired from his mar- 
velous career in the arena and is giving:the 
world the benefit of his priceless knowledge, 
having established a correspondence system 
of a the only instruction of its 
kind in the wor 


Make Worthless Horses Valuable! 


Prof. Beery’s System of Horse Training 
enables you to turn horses whose viciousness 
or bad habits make them utterly worthless 
and unsalable into valuable, useful animals, 

Prof. Beery is unalterably opposed to harsh, 
cruel treatment of horses. His methods are 
humane, safe, simple and successful even in 
the most extremecases. You can learn to tell 
any horse’s disposition at first sight. 


Only 8 Hours to Break a Colt! 


By Prof. Beery’s simple method you can 
traia a colt in eight hours to be absolutely 





trustworthy. There {fs lots of money in break- 
ing colts and curing horses of bad habits, 
The field is unlimited. 


* 

Be a Horse Trainer! 
Make $1,200 to $3,000 a Year 
The career of a professional Horse Trainer 
offers remarkable money-making opportuni- 
ties, at home or travel Men who have 
mastered Prof. Beery’s System are making all 
the way from $1,200 to $3,000 a year. Owners 
gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have vicious. 
tricky horses broken of bad habits or to have 
green colts properly trained. A good horse 
trainer is the most independent man on earth. 
Drop him in any community, among total 
strangers, and he will be making all kinds of 

money in no time. 


Has Taught Thousands Successfully 


Some of Prof. Beery’s graduates are travel- 
ing, giving exhibitions in cities, Some now 
own profitable training stables. Some are 
getting rich buying up cast-off kickers, ° *“man- 
killers,” tricksters and horses “afraid-of- 
autos” for next to nothing, handling them a 
few da iF aa4 selling at tremendous profit. 

meron, Mo., writes: month 
Imi 0 $90.0 W training colts, besides doing my reguler 


farm wor 
8. M. Ryder, Mercersburg. Pa., writes: “I am mak. 
oon money buying 3- penraia kickers cheap, band 


ling them a few days and selling them, perfectly 


broken, at ny lapse ak a 
Oo, B. Hil binson, Iil., Route No. 3_ writes: 
ey paid $12, for a&-year-old kicker, 
er for $225."" 


“Three 


yesterday I sold bi 


Great Free Book on Prof. Beery’s System of Horse Training 


This book is an eye-opener on the, whole subject of Horse » Traiging. Prof. Beery’s lessons are 


——, Sheponm and practical 
ession for an. 
Prated book. lis 


shows the possibilities of the 


8 
man who likes horses. It isa large, handsome, illus 


Trainers and Horse Tamers. How 
Le done, in spare time. Are you am 
name for yourself? Follow the teachings 
a master horseman! Do ree ay Oo a horse that you can’t handiet Then 


write for the Horse-Tra’ 


er’a Prospectas ° 


Tell me all about your 








“Horse-Trainer’s Prospectus” Coupon 

PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 3] Pleasant Hill, po 
Send me a copy of your Sues aemens Prospectus.” 

FRRGE. ccutsoe 


SOS OES HOSS CEES CEES COTERS HOES CORE Se EEE HOES Beene 


voces cove cone conc cusecosscscococsccse M. F, Dy 2.00 ceoge0 
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WHEN YOUR HORSE 
GOES LAME 


When he developsa Spavin, Curb, Splin 
Ringbone -orany other lameness—don’ tris 
losing him through neglect--don't run just 
as great a risk by ——— with un- 
known t pay a big veterinary 
bill. Use 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


and cure it the quickest and safest way, Read what 
Ww, W. Brown of Content, Alta, writes— 
**] have used your Spavin Curefor years and have 
letely cuved Foot Rot in my herd of pron 
“and Splints and Spavins on horses. I find thatit 
wherever it is faithfully applied. 
gt ee ofother horse owners have had the 
same experience. For over 35 years Kendall's 
Spavin Cure has been the old reliable remedy. 
fehas saved thousands of dollars for horse 
owners. Go to your druggist—get @ 
couple of bottles to keep o- hand. Price 
$1 per bottie—6 bottles for §5. A: 
him also for free book** Treatise on 
the Horse’’—or write direct to us. 


B. 3. Kendall Co., 
PTgnocbore Falls, 
U.S.A, 





on 300 sheep, the. 





Mc Mahon’s 
Absorbent 


Has No Equal for Cure of 
Tthtiass| tendons, bone 


spavin, curbs, splints, 


ringbone, sidebone, 
thoroughpin, bog- 
spavin, windpuffs 
and other en- 
CRICAGO VETERINARY MEDICAL C8. 
2450Galumet Av., Chicago, 1. Biro 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Jan. 19, 1912—Chicago Vet- 
Medical Company: I find McMahon’s 
Siakntdicnemathios you claim for it. 
H. L. Hershelman. 














Fertilizer Sower 


Handles All 
Commercial Arradeest 

i Top- Dressing 
or Sowing in 
Rows. Spreads 
to width of 
6 ft. 10 inches, 


Lime Sower 


Saw adient te Load Y 
rusting anges from sowing 
5 or broad i ng, a <7 r thick and thin 
spreating. Furnished th shafts or tongue. Write 
for descriptive cir and testimonials. 
a ay ey By ey 
BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
120 Chicopee Falls. Maes. 














Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 


By F. A. WAUGH 


A practical guide to the picking, storing, 
shipping and marketing of fruit. The prin- 
ciple subjects covered are the fruit no 
fruit picking, sorting and packing, 
storage, evaporating, canning, statistics . of 
the fruit trade, fruit package laws, com- 
mission dealers and dealing, cold storage, 
etc, etc. No progressive fruit grower = 
afford to be without this most valual 
wer Illustrated. 232 pages. 


Prrerett Titties 


Orange Judd eaanieas® 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York, 


TT LE 
American Fruit Culturist ~~, 


BY JOHN J. THOMAS. 








] Containing practical directions for the 
| and culture of all the fruits edapted to he Omit 
| States. Twenty-first thoroughly revised 


and greatly 
enlarged edition by Wm. H. S. Weod. This new 
edition makes the work practically almest a new 


| book, containing everything pertaining to large and 


a ical 

Sreits. “ichiy”lustrated Ty sandy 000 expratings 

pages. i2mo. Net ht 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave.,, New York. 
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Trade Your Old Separator 


MAKING AND. MARKETING MILK 








fora New One 


Here’s 
Our 
Offer 


We Will Take 
Your Old Cream 
Separator as Part Pay- 
ment for Our Brand New 





1912 Economy Chief 


Positively the Highest Grade, Closest Skim- 


ming Cream Separator 


Ever Manufactured. 


o 


American Agriculturist 





a 





OPT 








Danish Milkmen Won Victory 


Tt was ‘an interesting and instruc- 
tive address of Helmer. Ribald of 
Washington, D C, before the Connec- 
ticut valley breeders’ association re- 
cently. He gained the attention of his 
audience by saying he is a farmer and 
that he intends to stay a farmer. He 
| discussed quite thoroughly the rise in 
| price of feedstuffs and the fact that 
' the price of the farm products, such 
'as milk, butter and cheese, had no- 





', Don’t let your old, worn out cream separator stand in | pai roe Ee 2 
the way of pear getting a new big business machine like | Where near kept pace. These condi 
> 


the Economy Chief. 


The price of butter is highand likely 


to be higher, and = need a big, close skimming, reliable 


separator to gett 
We wiil make you a trade. 


e big profits. 
Tf you have an old cream 


separator of any make that is out of repair, bard to run or 
will not run at all, we will take it off your hands as part 


payment for a big, brand new Economy Chief. 


Further- 


more, we will make vou a good Hberal and tafr proposi- 


tioa. 


Regular $70.00 Separator 


1 ch Only, ee RIG ECONOMY 

ete ase ce—for the 

Bic? “cREAM SEPARATOR, absolutely 

preven by expert tests and thousands of 
a 


Actual fact! 


monials to be the CLOSEST SKIMMING 


MOST DURABLE cream separator ever 
SKIMMING 


an 
placed on the market. 
ITY, 300 POUNDS OF 


Write us at once for particulars. 


FOR ONLY 


‘278 


CAPAC- 


Shipped Direct From Factory. 


That's the secret of our amazingly low prices. Y 
No dealers’, agents’ or jobbers’ profits 
Consequently we can save you from 


actual factory profit. 
Just the reck bottom factory price. 
on any capacity machine you want. 


ay one small profit—the 
or you to pay whatever. 
0.00. to $50.00 


You only 








Furthermore, we will positively ship you the Economy Chief Cream 
Separator on sixty days’ trial, Give it a good hard test.on your farm for 
sixty days before you decide to keep it. 
BEST EVER, simply send it back to us and it won’t cost you a cent. 


Then if you don’t think it the 








Send Today—At Once—For Free Booklet No. 66A75 


Be sure to send your name and address at once—today—for the Economy Chief Booklet 
No. 66A75 and the full particulars of our great exchange offer and bargain prices. 


Postal card will do. 





Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 








Green Mountain@ 


Ss ilos j below roof is dipped in pure creosote oil preservative. Many & 
other points of superiority described in handsome catalog, sent free. Also 

ask for free booklet in which Prof. Esten, of Conn. Agricultural College answers such 
“Why is it the best Cow Feed ?” * 
Write today for Green Mountain literature. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
33WEST STREET, RUTLAND, VERMONT eat 


questions as, ‘What is Silage?" 
and not spoil in a good silo?" 


OU buy only once in a lifetime if it is a 


Green Mountain.*’ All woodwork 


“Why does it keep 











First Lessons in Dairying 


By HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN 


Professor Dairy Husbendry, School of 
Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College 


This splendid little book has been written fro: 
@ practical point of view to fili a place im dairy 
r eeded. It is designed primarily as 
a practical guide to ul daizying, an elemen- 
tary text book for colleges and for use especially in 
short course classes. It embodies underlyin ci- 
les imyolved in the handling of milk, de te 
, Shipping station and the manufacture of 
on the It is written in a simple, 
popales way, be free from technical terms and 
easily unders by the average faim boy. It is 
adapted to meet farm conditons, explains reason 
why, covers the relationship of bacteriology and 
chemistry, the foundstion sciences of mole dairy- 
ing, besides treating fully ordinary conditions found 
on the farm and in the dairy. In fact it answers 
the questions in detail which confront the practical 
dairyman daily. It covers those necessary details 
pew. = | secretion < a. spetheads 
» cream ripening, churning, turning, worki 
and — the finished met f - —4 
tical details involved in t f milk and 
the Babcock oe ' is 


of cooling, 


ilustrated tnd ful 

a a just 
the thing for the every d dai 

be in the hands of quy farmer tn’ the cone 


Wustraied 5x7 inches 100 pages Cloth, nef, 50 Cents 


‘Orange Judd Com 


Bldg., 315 4th Ave.. Hew York. 








The Chrysantnemum 


By A. HERRINGTON. 


direct the efforts of those who would grow an 
excel in the production of perfect 




















allyour cows the 
year roun 


smaller feed bills, 


Animal Regulator 


It is a necessity to farmer. Pratts 
Animal Regulator fens | with the usual 
feed is inexpensive and makes the 

milk ration known. 

It increases the yield and makes the milk much 
richer in butter fat. Pratts Animal Regulator aids 
om and tones up the whole oom, Bd = 
pawns = ns my of what you may be lesdion, 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

or Money Back 
Try it with all of nd note results. 
tb. 50. Also ii ller packages 

8 atta tae Boel hes oor Coe 

FREE Stock Book. 











can’t supply you write us. 
PRATT FOOD CO. Dept.,33 Philadelphia, Pe. 


CAL 

















RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK 
BOOKLET FREE 


| Sales, 
' . 

| Hsh stopped 
| farmers’ 


| the Danes could not get a new market 
| 
' 


| the happiest 


| ginal 
fyears to pay 





4. W. BARWELL WAUKEGAN. tit. { 


tions, coupled with the fact that 
'dairymen are not business men and 
| are not weighing their milk as much 
| as they should, are responsible for the 


j decline in the dairy industry. Mr 
| Ribald gave the Danish farmers’ 
| tory. 


his- 
After the war of 1848-50 the 
taxes went up enormously, and as ag- 
riculture was the principal industry, 
the poor Danish farmers had to bear 
| the greater share ef the burden. An- 
r ther war in 1860 made the taxes still 
| heavier. The taxes per acre jumped 
| from $2 to $5, and as a result of all 
| this, many farms. were sold at sheriffs’ 
To add to the trouble, the Eng- 
purchasing the Danish 
product, namely, beef. <As 
they were forced to change their 
product from beef to milk and butter, 

The Danish farmers are now one of 


|a dairy strain, but after losing many 
| valuable 
| worked 


animals, gave it up and 
with what material they had 


on hand. In 24 years they have in- 


|} creased the product from 110 pounds 


to 252 pounds butter fat per cow per 
year. This result was largely attained 
by dairy improvement associations 
and cow testing associations. 
hTe Danish farmers are now one of 
classes of farmers upon 
they have paid off their 


the earth, 


| mortgages and can borrow money for 
| 244%, whereas in 1860 it was difficult 
| for them to 
| The citizens of Denmark are now the 


borrew money at 12%. 


second richest, per capita, of any peo- 


; ple in the world. 


America Falls Down Badly 


“The average production per cow 
of butter fat in the United States is 
145 pounds per year. The average 
production of milk in our country is 
3465 pounds.” He said we _ should 
double this amount the next 20 years. 
greatest help to accomplish this 
end is dairy improvement and .cow 
testing associations. There are only 
95 of them in the United States, while 
there are 400 in Denmark and 600 in 
Sweden, 

The first beneficial result to be re- 
ceived from these associations is the 
learning of the cows that are realy 
profitable and those which are not. 
One association in the south which 
has 1000 cows ,has shown some 
interesting facts. The 10 best cows 


The 


|are giving a profit of $63 and the 30 


poorest a profit of 53 cents. The aver- 
age profit per cow is very low. 

“A Mr Kinch, who purchased a farm 
in Sweden for $20,000, gave a $10,000 
mortgage -upon it. There were 70 
cows upon the place. These averaged 
7320 pounds milk per year. After 
weighing the milk for a year he sold 
all but 28, as they were not making 
profit enough. He raised the heifers 
from these 28 cows and at the end of 
six years had 71 cows. The extra 
profit which this better herd is giving 
him amounts to over $2580 every year. 
Mr Kinch figured that with the profit 
which he was receiving from his ori- 
herd it would take him 29 
off his mortgage, but 
with the profit which he is now re- 
ceiving he can pay it off in 3% years.” 

The first association.in the United 
States was formed in Michigan in 
1906. The average profit per cow 
then was $20, but in 1909 it had been 
raised to $40, and it is increasing still 
faster at present, due to the fact that 
heifers from the better producing 
cows are coming into milk. 

There are great benefits along feed- 
ing lines. If a person is weighing 
milk he notices any gain or loss and 
generally hastens to find the cause of 
same. Oftentimes a sickness is de- 
tected in time, so as te save the ani- 
mal, whereas, if one was not watching 
the milk record this trouble would not 
be detected. 


this year. 


Short Cut to Sanitary Milk 
W. B. HOWARD, WORCESTER COUNTY, wags 

The sanitary milk container jllys. 
trated is for the convenience of the 
milker and will keep out all dust, flies 
and foreign matter, 
The outfit beats all 
the narrow-mouth 
pails I ever saw A 
clean straine: is 
provided for 
cow, and the milk 
from each cow is 
Placed tmmediately 
in the container 
which is kept 
ered. Health 
boards have an 
that farmers can nilk a cow 
take a special trip from the bar 
a milkroom for each animal. 

This container allows the farmer 
handle the product of from thre 
five cows without leaving the stable, 
As soon as the cow is milked the 
strainer is slipped off the milk pai] 
and the metal cover of the container 
lifted, milk poured in, and 

























each 


eee 
STRAINER CLOTH 
ON PAIL 


cover re- 











The Howard Sanitary Milk Container 


placed. The milker slips another 
clean strainer on his pail and a rub- 
ber band holds the cloth in place. A 
rubber apron for the milker and the 
milk container Will not cost over SJ 
cents, the miik pail not over 75 cents; 
12 strainers can be made by the 
farmer’s wife from three yards of 
cheese cloth. A yard of elastic can 
be bought for 6 cents. The 
outfit for clean, sanitary milk will 
cost the farmer less than §&2. 
yard of rubber tablecloth will make 
two aprons. The apron is washed af- 
ter each milking. Strainers are taken 
to the house and washed and scalded, 
and the same with all the milk uten- 
sils. I have used this sanitary device 
for two years, and never seen a nar- 
row-mouth pail that would do as 
good work. 


ae 
whole 


One 


-o— 





Crawford County Conditions-~\We 
had some extremely bad weather in 
western Pa during Jan. The second 
week it was 35 degrees below zero one 
morning. Many cellars were affected, 
vegetables being frozen ani pipes 
burst. Some farm stock perished with 
the intense cold. Orchardists have 
predicted that there will be no fruit 
The last week of Jan we 
had a very bad sleet and ice storm, 
breaking down trees and telephone 
wires. Many orchards were badly 
damaged by the heavy weight of the 
ice breaking off the limbs. The feed- 
ing season is said to be kaif over 
about Feb 1. I an under the impres- 
sion that many of the farmers ha‘ 
fed more than half of their feed and 
will have to buy before spring. This 
will be very expensive business this 
year. All grain is very high and 
hay is selling as high as $20 a ton 
out of the mows. Owing to the cold 
weather the hens nearly shut off 
laying for a wh!!c, but they are get 
ting at it again ani eggs are falling 
off in prices. Farm {>-cks have bee? 
greatly incrased during the last year. 
People are beginning to realize that 
poultry is a good side line on the 
farm.—[C. ©. McCurdy, Crawford 
County, Pa. 


A friend says he keeps the rats 
from gnawing the harness by keeping 
a lump of salt where they ca? 
get it. He says it is salt they want, 
and that is why they gnaw the 
harness. 
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Quittor; a Foot Wound 


DE D. MINTOSH, ILLINOIS 





Biography of a Rhode Island Red 


{From Page 119.] 
made of aluminum. Put G through 
groove at B and make as tight as you 
wish, and turn over laps, D. I did 
this because I considered it best to 
let my chickens run loose with the 
rest. At meal time they were shut 





js nameis given to a fistulous open- 
upon the heels and quarters of the 
ing coronary band, and 
is caused by treads, 
pricks in shoeing, 
bruises and suppu- 


Bp ane sa 
dh bee 
A 








Que 


ved Salone wan A up in their yard. Some of the bands 
injury which Will pecame too small, or else bent, so I 
cause suppuration 


replaced them, 

Gradually the faithful mother be- 
came more greedy for food and less 
fond of her chicks. She gave up 
clucking to them, and after she had 
laid three eggs, I separated her from 
her little (?) family. Wings may be 


within the foot will 
usually cause mat- 
ter to form at the 
coronet and may 
result in quittor. 
The disease is indi- 
cated by a sweliing 


ITTOR # 

’ Qu upon the coronet of "se, but are cer 
~ : — tainly no ornament, 

A where the hair and hoof meet, , 
wher . é <p that is, at the homely 

is great lameness, and a discharge 2 As 6 stage. Long, lanky 
h ‘thin or thick curdy pus. There “3 ‘ ae : 
k i ne or a number of small = awkwar bog 
may be 0 ‘ describe the chicks 


openings leading down into the sensi- =" 


tive part of the foot. The parts sur- at this period. 





‘ A very interesting 

r rounding the quittor swell and be- An... feature git. to com- 
come hard and take on an unhealthy vewk | Squash pare the weight of 

action and are difficult to cure and please keep still, the 13 chicks from 


4 may be permanently diseased. my children 


Clean the foot and put it into a 
pran poultice for several days, then 


week to week. At 
first I could use a small pail to put 


remove any horn that may be pressing a now two burlap bags 
on the sore part. If it is at the heel . , é 
remove the crust with a knife; if it is How 13 Ohicks Gained 
in front of the hoof rasp it thin, Then Age Weight 
probe the opening at the top to find born t lb 2 of 
iM the depth and direction. Put a grain 1 weet a ibs 
r of bichleride of mercury into tissue 3 jase ne ? oa naw 
¥ paper and roll it into a cone and press 4 weeks 5 ibs 18 on 
it down to the bottom of the opening. 3 weeks 7 Ibs 
Treat ali the openings in the same 6 weeks 8S Ibs 8 ozs 
way. Put the foot into a bag to pro- 7 weeks lv lbs 13 ozs 
tect it from injury and let it alone for 8 weeks a! 14 ibs 8 ozs 
three days, then clean out t' open- 10 weeks 2 days 19 ibs 8 ozs 
te ; . f the bi- 12 weeks 3 days 26 lbs 8 ozs 
ings and put in ae Ss . 14 weeks 4 days 34 Ibs 4 ozs 
chicride of mercury, and so on for 5 months 45 ibs 


two weeks, or until the parts become 
healthy and the hard swelling has de- 
creased; then make up a bath of chio- 
ride of zinc one ounce, cool water one 
gallon; put the foot into this twice a 
day for 20 minutes at a time. 

As soon as the openings are healed 
blister the coronet with the follow- 
ing: Two teaspoonfuls of cantharides 
mixed with four tablespoonfuls of lard. 
Repeat in two weeks if nesessary. 
When it is time to put on the shoe 
and work the horse, a bar shoe will 


I could not find one of my chick- 
ens for two or three weeks, and no 
dead one could be found and 
I feared it had lost its band 
I finally found it, looking ; 
forlorn enough, but with its / | \ 

: 4 
band on; small and ill-nour- puliet * 
ished, I would hardly believe 
it. I doctored it as best I could, but 
it finally died on August 15. I exam- 
ined its thin little body, and decided 
it must have had consumption or else 





’ anemia. 
be best. If the animal has much fever meg os ~- : Aen ae 
r in the early stages of the disease give Now I have 12 healthy chickens— 
seven roosters and five pullets— 


= a dose of aloes, and follow this by 
giving two tablespoonfuls of nitrate 
twice a day in bran fe 


‘ of potassium , 6 
: mash. Later in the disease give atea- f27 » 
) spoonful of sulphate of iron once a 


which weigh 45 
feel well repaid for the time 
spent in caring for and 
watching my chickens, as I 


pounds. I 





day in bran mash as a tonic. Rooster have learned several things, 
; and since the eggs, food, 
° hens and shelter cost me nothing, my 


profits will be large when I sell the 
products of my labor to the one who 
has paid my bills. 


The woman of the country home 
is overworked. There is need of con- 
servation of farm womanhood more 
than any other one thing. 





Milking Machines are not such 
wonderfully new inventions after all. 
Wall street has long operated a very 
effective, unpatented machine. 


Three 6lements of a good country 
home: a shelter, a good wife and 
a fireside. 
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Dorinda, Connecticut Ayrshire of Merit 


The aim of Henry Dorrance of Windham county, Ct, is to breed Ayrshire 


Cattle that will be profitable under the aver y 

farmer. Pictured is Dorinda No 2, who quelle or Sikneee toa 
ting two years old, making 7858 pounds milk, or 358 unds butter, in a 
ome She won first prize as a tw0-year-old Ayrshire heifer at the Ver- 
oe State fair. Dorinda’s total earnings for the year as a two-year-old 
ce thea The cost_of hay and gtain was $80, leaving a profit of $105 
tor e fair circuit. The dam, sire and grandsire of Dorinda all qualified 
<A advanced registry. Another Ayrshire in this ‘herd, Ruby Russell 34, 
me 6758 pounds milk as a two-year-old. The hay and grain cost was 
— .~ Seine meets trom , atone were $114, This was figured at 375 

. ; red ° 
ket, This left a fair profit for a be aoe 9 so iy pie ee ee 
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new, well 


Makes thick or thin cream. 
giving splendid satisfaction. 
picture, which illustrates our low 


and em 
rich] 


American 
Western 
small, 
catalog. ADD 


95 


AND UPWARD 








AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., santo, y. 


GUARANTEED. 


SEPARATOR' 


» easy running, casil 
cleaned, perfect skimming separator for $15.95. 
Skims one gout of milk a minute, warm or cold. 
c Thousands in use 
Different from this 
riced large 
capacity machines. The bow] isa sanitary marvel 
ies all our latest improvements. 
illustrated catalog tells all about it. Our 
wonderfully low prices and high quality on all 
sizes and generous terms of trial will astonish you. 
Our twenty-year guarantee protects you on every 
i Separator. Western orders filled from 
ints. Whether your dairy is large or 
om Front offer and handsome free 

ESS, 


Our 





BOX 1052, 








the world over use KOW-KURE, the 
great cow temedy—not a food, but a 
medicine. it makes cows thrive on 
nature's food by assisting the digestive 
organs and removing disease germs 
from the system. When « cow fails to 
produce as much and as good 

milk as she should, try 


e wonderful 

improvement will 

convince you of its worth. 

A sere cure for BARRENNESS, 

ABORTION, LOST APPETITE, 

CAKED UDDER, RETAINED AFTER- 

BIRTH, and al! other diseases peculiar 

to cows Our free book, ‘More Money 

from Your Cows,” is a valuabic treatise 

on diseases of cows. Every farmer 

should have it Wrise for your copy 
today. 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 


Lyndonville, Vt., U. 8. A. 


FROM YOUR 








BEFORE you build your 
Silo send for our free booklet (S) 
about Concrete Silos constructed 
without forms. By using our famous 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


you not only save money, but the work 
is done much quicker and easier, The 
result is practically a monolithic struc- 
ture, absolutely permanent, and satis- 
factory in every way. Our booklet (S) 
tells all about it. . Send for one today. 


NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO., 
930-950 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ilinois 











It Is Strictly Sanitary 


FAIRLeA Fane 


== LL 
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And Easy To Keep So 
No frills, but business is the aim of 

The Parsons ‘‘ Low-Down’”’ Milk Wagon. 
Write for Catalog. 


The Parsons Wagon Co. , Box 503, Earlville, N. Y. 








One Man Milks 


4 cows at one time, giving a capacity of 2 
to 24 cows per hour, This can be accomplish- 
use of the Hinman Milkin 
Machine outtit. The yeariy savings 
pe you 100% on the investment. You cannot 
to let old methods eat up your profits. 


day you delay writing us you are 
z. re PA once. Catalogues and partie. 

























































« Better Results with Less Power” 


SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Double ding rings with saw tooth 


dria 
drooves 
ind twice es much es any 


Kall corn," sifalia, oat 
iF corn, 3 
wheat, , cotton sent 
ed Easy to 
Catalog Wette today. 
Superior Mfg. & Mill Co, 
2 Last Street, Springfield, 0. 


[ —~ cobs or in 








tedate BULL DOG” 
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and Brooder 


AYBE you want to get 
hine quick — 


your mac 
maybe you want to be 
Sages for pn hatches. Ifyou 


. you joe no risk whatever 


over any risk you take when o: 

where else. Ino direct Yoon adver- 
tisement, you save time and trouble and I guar- 
antee eve) to be satisfactory, 


Here is my sition—for only $7.55 I 
ship to Yous, a eee re 1 wast of we 
—_ we 


Gaste, m 
ship Be Be ee ee that has 


7 e the o Waid Cham: Winds a * over five 
aie description— 
oe te 140-Egg Belle City World’s Championship 
thordesse “be, has simple, perfect —self-regulator 
correct hot water as system, copper tank, 
and boiler, safety lamp, double walls and double 
door, with sees air space ya over, with roomy 
nursery and s ay. course the 
thermometer is pk A the“Tycos.” LIalso 
egg-tester, burner, funnel, eve you 
including valuable Tentraetion book on 
— tion, yarn y ee Spe of chicks. 
‘or 
a seen 


I _will deliver to you my cele- 
Brooder—the brooder 


< 


THE Re ee YARD 


70U Can’t Go Wrong 


In Ordering a World’s Cham. 
pionship Belle City Incubator 


Right From This Advertisement 
On 1, 2 or 3 Month’s Home Test 


that is guaranteed to raise more healthy chicks 
than any other brooder made, 

The Belle City Brooder is as perfect as the In- 
cubator—140-chick size—and my price is $4.85. 
It’s double-walled, hot water, top-heated, metal 
safety lamp and burner, wire runway yard with 
platform. Absdlutely the most perfect chick 


raiser made today. 
Freight 
Prepaid 


n Combination $4459) 
Offer, Only ae feet ot 


ered together, my 240-Seg Bette incubator 
'n40-Chick wi oe you yd $11.50 
ait ‘tretent a East ofthe} Rockies. is saves you 
90c whic! rnish all the oil you will want to use 
this A~s— i onyourmachine, I guarantee toship orders 
received from this advertisement oh the same day re- 
ceived either from’ my warehouse branc’ es located at 
Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Paul or Racine. This insures 
quick action--insures your getting s early. 

Read the letterfrom the Commerciajand Savings Bank 
of Racin at the bottom of this advertisementas to your 
peoveeion, Why no order now or let me send you my 

enntening: Taste ‘acts’’—the most unique piece of 
 iiterature p..blished—different from all the rest 
than the best. This portfolio shipped with each 
machine ordered, or I will send 
it to you for your name on & 
postal card, 





‘ JIM ROHAN, President 
BELLE CITY INCUBATOR CO. 
Box acorn eee W. 


pom Panag ofthe Belle Ci 


Chick Brooder 


Wisconsin 


tor Company, 
app Fine relia pate evéry way and 

ing hie incubators and 
ay Rtn Me 


money in advance, 
ae we have known him for yeare cond s know he will full 
(Signed) 


0. R. CARPENTER, Cashier.” 








wire Prizes to.Poultry 


ae, a 1912 Meta) Covered Incubator 
ie BIG FOUR FACTORIES CO., TREEPORT: ILL. 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS 


Eggs, $3.50 per 10; $5 per 15. W. F. FRANKLIN, Danville, Ind. 








A farmer, well known in 
Cambridge, Ill., whoowns 
160 acres a short distance 
from Stuttgart, Ark., gath- 
ered 7,500 bushels of rice 
this season from 135 acres, 
and sold his entire crop for 
83% cents a bushel. This 
is what he says: 


*‘We have in Illinois 400 acres of 
land that is worth on the market 
$200 per acre or $80,000. This 
year our returns from that tract are 
,000 in rentals—yet here in Ar- 
kansas my 160 acres (which is 
worth about $12,000) returns me 
a net profit of $2,100. The Illi- 
nois land pays $5 per acre rent and 
the Arkansas $15.55 per acre rent.’’ 
This is not a picked case—I could 
down a list of scores of Arkansas rice 
farmers that could oor equally good 
figures—some far Here’s another 
report that I ta oe yh recently: 


ep to Sept, 28 threshed 40 scree of his 


Tao pee 


ket me tell you more 


Write to me—foday—then I can send 
you our 50-page book, filled to the brim 
with the experiences of corn and wheat 
farmers, who went to this wonderful Ar- 
kansas rice section to ‘ inet” and 
stayed there es — 
times more money th ey. mia “b 

hated? "Beosesol pictures. Write metoday! 

E. W. LaBEAUME, 


igit Pores Bldg, St Louie 
eect Bele ete ge 











Surprise 


For You—From Miller 

Sensational tow price, high quality offer 
Will please you. Send name now. 25 years’ 
success. atch records back me upon 
quality. Price speaks for itself. 


Ideal Incubators 


and Brood- 

ers have made 
Sortunes — for 
owners, None 

. better at any 
price, yet »my offer 
would make gone class 
the Ideal with” sph 


jad 
‘ou wrote, J. W, Miller. 
a iller Cosiex 


sons and Free Book 





MAKE YOUR HENS PAY 


Our two BIG FREE BOOKS tell vou how. OUR New 
1912 Hatcher and Brooders will give you stronger chickens 
and will save half the cost. Write for EREE BOOKS today 
and we will “i 


Company, 
108 arm Fame 


Da ili} 


Bea reall” Pe 





MAKE $30 
_ PER WEEK 


a lock stitch Tile likea 

machine. Just the 

thing for Repairing Shoes. 

Harness Buggy Tope, e etc. 

up Grain Bags, Tents ap Ra ne 8 

on6 Wire Cuts on Horees and 

Makes a neat durable repair and quic fokty 

diamond point spe rooved needle, a hollow handle 

metal parte, a 6 utile, and a bobbin holding 24 

best waxed linen thread. No extra tools needed. 

rried in the ket. Special discounts to agents, 

— says ‘Sold 9 on way bqme with sample. = 
Spenser writes ‘Sold 11 first 4 one 

Complete sample with I large, 1 

en le, a shuttle, and a bob 

id for 60c, 2 for $1.00. Get one kee 

or 80, men 


emall, 1 curv 


oont 


your money. 


ANCHOR MFG.CO. Dept.140 DAYTON, 


too. Hasa 
plated 

ds of 
an be 


* Reg. price $1.00, 
ed 


thread sent 
it a 
all your Harness, etc., and then if 
you are mot satisfied return the Aw! and ¥3. will refand 
Send quick for sample and instructions, 





American Agriculturig, 


4. 
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Operating an Incubator 


Before starting an incubator the 
operator should study carefully the 
directions sent out by the manufac- 
turer and follow them as closely as 
possible, writes A. W. Foley in a 
Canadian poultry bulletin. After he 
has become familiar with the manage- 
ment and has run the machine for two 
or three days, the eggs may be placed 
in position and incubation started. 
From the second until the 19th day 
the eggs should be removed from the 
incubator and turned every 12 hours. 
They should be interchanged at each 
turning, the eggs in the middle of the 
ege-chamber being moved to the out- 
side, that any variation in the tem- 
perature of the egg-chamber be 
equally distributed to all the eggs. 

If the thermometer is suspended in 
the machine on a level with the eggs, 
the incubator should be operated at a 
temperature of about 102 degrees until 
the 10th day, and at 103 degrees from 
the 10th until the eggs begin to hatch, 
and during the hatching time at a 
temperature of 104 degrees to 106 de- 
grees, Where large hatches have been 
obtained, the thermometer has some- 
times registered during the last stage 
as high as 107 degrees. 

Cooling the eggs may be commenced 
on the fourth or fifth days The length 
of time during which the eggs are to 
be cooled depends largely on the tem- 
perature of the incubating room. In 
the early part of the season when the 
weather is cool, five or 10 minutes 
may be sufficient. Later, if the weath- 
er is warm, the eggs may be cooled for 
a longer period until the 17th day, 
when the cooling should cease. The 
turning of the eggs may continue until 
the chicks begin to pip. 

Ventilation is required to supply 
fresh air for the chicks in the machine 
and to remove the carbon dioxide 
given off during incubation. With 
those machines that force fresh, warm 
air through the egg chamber, more 
air will be forced when the machine 
is operated in a cool room than in a 
warm one. The quantity of air forced 
through the machine in a cool room 
is usually sufficient to remove the car- 
bon dioxide from the egg chamber 
and little ventilation other than the 
cooling will be required. When the 
incubator is operated in a warm room, 
the amount of fresh air necessary to 
maintain the temperature of the ma- 
chine is limited. In warm weather 
the lamp of the incubator can often 
be removed for several hours at a time. 
Under these conditions abundance of 
fresh air should be supplied to the 
incubating room or the vitality of the 
hatch will be deteriorated as a result, 

While moisture is sometimes recom- 
mended, it is generally conceded that 
it is not necessary in the hatching of 
eggs, other than those of waterfowls. 
When the machine is running under 
warm, dry conditions the ventilators 
should not be opened as there will be 


ad eed 


too 
eggs. 

In operating incubators maz 
sons pay particular attention 
size of the air cell, attempting 
ulate the hatch by manipufati: 
ventilators. Often the operat 
tributes an unsatisfactory hatct 
fact that the air cell was eith 
large or too small. In the 
opinion it is useless to attempt 1 
cure a good hatch by enlarging or 
ducing. The size of the air 
caused by the albumen being ab 
by the chick during incubatien 
size of the air cell is regulated 
amount of heat. When a stror 
is applied the chick develops , 
increasing the size of the ai 
while a les amount of heat retariis the 
absorbing of albumen by the ck, 
and at the same time the development 
of the air cell. 

The person who operates th NCUs 
bator should do so in a systemat vay 
and at stated intervals. A certain hour 
should be chosen for turning the eggs 
and attending to the lamps, thus 
avoiding mistakes and neglects that 
have sometimes occurred to the detri. 
ment of the hatch. 


great an evaporation fro: the 


DeT« 





Connecticut Laying Contest 


At Storrs, 
which 490 


Ct, the laying centest ig 
pullets and hens are en 
tered, the heavy birds are helding up 
their records weil during the cold 
weather, but the White Leghor: 1ave 
suffered from frozen combs., During 


COLLECTOR JOBBER 


EG6 BUYER 


Problem 


a straight line 
between two p 


A Geometrical 


Euclid defines 
shortest distance 
the fifth week fowls fromthe 
Rose poultry farm laid the 
number of eggs, 21, and the E 
White _. Leghorns and a pen ei 
Wyandottes, entered by the An 
Buff Wyandotte club, each 
eggs to their credit. 

During the sixth week, the E 
Leghorns laid 22 eggs; the An 
Buff Wyandottes 21 and Fre: 
Peasley’s Leghorns» tied wit! 
White Rose poultry farm fowis 
17. The seventh week 26 eggs 
laid by the English birds. H« 
Steel’s Single Comb Rhode Island 
fowls laid 20 eggs and Peasley’s Les- 
horns 19, 

During the eighth week the English 
fowls laid 26 and the Barred Piym: 
Rock fowls belonging to Brooks 
tary hennery laid 20, as did 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Red ot 
Seville, and the Buff Orpington: 
longing to W. P. Watterson. In 
ninth week Thomas Barron's Legh 
laid 24, and W. P. Paterson’s Buif Or- 
pington’s 23. -Howard Steer's | Si 


aiso the 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We make them soft, light, odorless, 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into coate (for men or women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when so ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more, It 
will certainly pay you to look into it. 

Our illustrated catalog gives a lot of & 
information, Tells how to take off a 


we never send out this valuable book 
m request. If you want a 
in your correct address, 
e Far Sea. 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester. N. Y. 





Cider Press 


Net owners 25 to 100% 


on mvectness per 














Colony Coop for Young Chicks 


This form of coop has proved very satisfactory at 
in Van Buren county, Mich; It is made of any convenient lumber, 


Interlakes farm 
has ; 


tight floor, an open front and can be closed at night or when the grour 


is wet outside. 


A brooder and hover may be placed 


inside when 


sired, or a hen may be used for brooding the chicks, 





urig »pruary 17, 1912 

Don’t rip off that 

ald shingle roof— 
cover it with 


Certain- teed 


cd Rubber 
© (i Roofing 


Guarant ed 





This iss’? a new roofing—just a new 
safeguard to protect you against paying 
Cle double the price, and to insure your 
vi getting the highest quality and most dur- 
nom able roofing made. 
— Keep your money at home 
— Buy from your local dealer—he selis just as cheap 


that 
at ves you better service. Write for our 32 
etri oe descriptive booklet “Hew te Bud ter 
Less Money” — F 








Certain-t Roofing is 
put up in shingles or rolls 
t Write today and learn the 
trath about a. Address 
Dept. H1 
. GENERAL 
ee ROOFING MFG. CO. 
up World's Lorgost Manufacturers 
x Marseilles, Mi. E. St. 
ave York, feds "Mina sra i 
ng 
, MOUR HENS mee oS Yom 
ats oultry and Farmers 
OUR FARM jez 
more eggs— 
fA beter prices: pamceee eae 
@ More money; ings 
OUR MONEY =: few ee he ees ok 
pout America’s Largest Line of Ineubators and 
the nd get six poultry chapters written by Robert Essex him- 
if sieos hee Wri Address 


ite Essex Incubator Co., 93 Hey Si. Buffalo, N. ¥. 
= a EGG INCUBATOR 
7 14.0 Chick BROODER 


r| 
$10 | 








: . & and 140 
es Oo | 2 Tes tecntater ts Both¢ 
7 c  cavered se 
Freight with asbestos and 
East of (ron; has triple wails ana ee 
ithe Kockies purse: ¢. egg tester, 
sh touse. 30 Da ye" Triak money back 
an if not 0. K. Write for Free Ocislog today. 
_ ironclad Incubator Co., Dept. 67. Racine, Wis. 














< Beye Pe POULTRY 


p- wey to succeed with 


‘City. Pa. 


==" POULTRY 





ER’sS 

and Almanze 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tell: 

about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 

ies. All about Ineubators, their 

jon. All about poultry 

and how to build them. It’s an encyclo- 

ey of chickendom. You need it. Only 15e, 

©, SHOEMAKER, Bex 894. Freeport, UL 











ats Big Bo Book Su 
and ¢row'big, Describes 


ineu and broo 
OY. Bex 7, Des Moines loan 


WEPAY S8OAMONTH ITY SALARY 


Guaranteed L. 53 
Dar ass Soe" iggitoignietcady work, Adgreme 


tre You W 








ase 


CHICKEN NOTES 


Comb Rhode Isiand Reds came neat 
with 22, and E. 8S. Edgerton'’s Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Reds 21. 

The 10th week shows 21 of the 23 
varieties laying, against nine during 
the first week, and 83 pens as against 
22. The total number of eggs laid the 
first week was 91; during the 10th 
week 734. The pen laying the largest 
number during the 10th week was F. 
G. Yost’s White Leghorns 24, 
Howard Steel’s Rose Comb Rhode Is- 
land Reds also 24. Then followed C. 
8S. Seville’s fowls 23, E. S. Edgeton’s 
23, and Gilbert & Moore’s White Or- 
pingtons 22, 

When the hens were uncrated o> 
arrival at the beginning of the con- 
test they were ali weighed and 
powdered for lice. During January 
they have been weighed again, and 


about 9% of them have gained—some | 
| success for our customers. Write for 


as high as 2.7 pounds. Those that 
did not gain were mostly old hens. 





Other Folks’ Care of Poultry—I re- 
cently took a trip in the country, and 
was surprised to see the way some 


poultry keepers care for their flocks. | 
At one home a shepherd dog was} 


driving a Plymouth Rock hen frem 
the barn where she was looking for 
a nest. He followed her with a per- 
Sistence worthy of a better cause, 
barking her out from several hiding 
places. She probably laid her egg on 
the perch and it was broken. At an- 
other home where the fowls were 
confined the woman of the house 
waited till breakfast was over and 
the work done before she fed her 
flock. The pullets nearly large enough 
to lay wandered about in the frosty 
yard without a thing to eat until 9 
&@ m, and then were given enough 





and | ofHess,, 1—The 200-F 





corn all at once to last three days. | 
She wondered that her pullets were , 
not laying. At intervals a four-year- | 


old boy shooed them from one end 
of the yard to the other till they 
were in a state of panic, Such peo- 
ple are like the folks whose boys 
bring the cows home on 


the run } 


hanging to the cows’ tails, and who | 


complain that the cows dry up quick- 
ly.—[{Mrs KE. M. Kies, 





Half Doors for Poultry Houses— 


¥In addition to the regular doors I 


have slat half doors hung outs‘te 
and just high enough to enable the 
poultry to pass out and 
them. These are made of 
strips like a gate, and are held shut 
with a large button. 
great help. With them I ca 
the inner door open and allow the 
poultry full liberty, and exclude hogs 


‘or other stock that may be around. 


Farm etock, especially the hogs, is 


in under | 
83-inch | 


They are a! 
leave | 


a@ great nuisance about a poultry | 


house if there is no way to keep it! 


out. No one wants to keep doors 
tightly closed all the time. In place 
of these half doors I have used whole 
doors made on the order of ordinary 
screen doors and covered with fine 
mesh poultry netting. In some Tre- 
Spects these are better, especially 
where young chicks are housed in the 
building, but they are not so dur- 
able, and sooner or later get broken, 
{Mrs Stella Ellefson. 





Rabies or Hydrophobia—w. L. §&., 
Delaware, recently had a horse die 
from what was pronounced rabies, 
and he wants to know whether in my 
opinion the diagnosis was correct or 
not. The first symptom noticed was 
rubbing the left side of the nose, then 
the eye and ear until the hair and 
skin was rubbed off, pressing the 
head against the wall, and finally se- 
vere spasms, rolling, etc. At no time 
did the horse attempt to bite him- 
self or other objects, nor was there 


any evidence of paralysis or excita- | 


bility caused by a light or the pres- 
ence of strangers. 


inoculation takes place,.the loss of 





I am not pre-. 
| pared to go on record in this matter, 
|} but will state that the excessive itch- 
ing of the part bitten or where the . 


consciousness and the spasms, are all | 
symptoms of rabies, and if there was | 


any history of the presence of a mad 


dog about anytime within one or two | 


months, 


I would not hesitate to say | 


rabies. On the other hand in most ' 


cases animals show a strong desire 


to bite themselves and other objects, | 
also crave water, are very excitable | 
and are usually paralyzed to a greater | 


or less extent before death. 


If there 


is no knowledge of contact with a 


rabied animal, I am of the opinion 
that the affection must be classed as 
@ severe inflammation of the brain, 
how caused I will not attempt to say. 


I fully agree that one great need . 
of business farmers is opportunity to | 


| obtain credits on business operations 
as other business men obtain them.— 
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{E. H, Jenkins, Connecticut. 
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Sas metetaroniny ten theniny 

of Cyphers Company methods for best 

aie. ihaiieeditcaenteken most reliabie 

poukry fac and advice. Just nove the subjects: 

1—How Fo Sat Teicec0 Many Hage From the Same Number 

Per Year ae py ey Produce 

Ia As Well As Lots of 

of Fow!ls to ean Deete 


VIII ES 42 


Her. 7 
Large Sized 

Yn atienton ond 

Proper Care 


| CYPE HERS 2 Groopess 


Stein wey vou esp eeay cond Syen cian ethhbe 
— A. pw Peeinnery ge (his a 
tet tt, that ype 

oe that 


stands back of our machines— insures 


the free book today. 
Cyphers Incubator Co., Dept. 32 


oe 
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BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRI Delivered 
H Berns, Roofs, ~ poe SAVE Dole 
Offiotally by 


scLgrptices will srprie you. Write 
. 260 Plymocth St., Broskiya, 8. ¥. 


THE GULF CUS STREAM 


24 


0. W. 


-CAROLIN 
COAST Besart c.f, fia pos Farm 
COUNTR ample amon tly ain 


INE Freire fonre from New 
. Low Moathly Excarsions 








YOUR HOME 
ATNOCOST 


a. 
the seed a chance and then reports 
"s"cine. Richmond, Virginia 











p ATERTS instructive, fix fete made clients 
E. E. Vaoomax, Free reper ts a" palermo 
J PIORE EGGS 


maay by a 





?. W. Mane Ce. Box 10 


Bees on the Farm (o\e"Sal nap 


| Bee get ase gisesune —- —_ 

eping. months trial "subscription ase 
Book on oo and Catalog of aces sent free. 
Medina, Obie 





| THE A. &. ROOT COMPANY, 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE ON 
EDITORIAL PAGE 





Af 


need, right 

on your farm 

now, this yy sawing 

outfit. It’s built right and 
for hard work and lots of it 
You place the stick to be sawed 


on the table and it slides on casy 


working rollers right onte the saw. On the old style 


swing saw you have La work of lifting eve’ 
saw 


stick as many times as you cut it. 


On the rig shown above 


is easy, and when the wood sawing is done, take off the saw and table and you have an all-steel 
rtable outfit that can be used for any work about the farm, and when there is no portable work to be 


one, place the engine in the barn tc grind feed and also give the women folksachance. Let the engine 


tun the cream separator, the churn and the Washing machine. 


Get catalog that shows this and twelve 


other styles and many sizes. It’sfree. For full description and price of this great money maker, just write 


WATERLOO ENGINE WORKS 


137 Liberty Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


~ 
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The Farmer’s 
Veterinarian 


By C. W. BURKETT 


Alded by Fourteen Leading Veterinarisas 


valuable information for the most successful 


Tia book abounds in helpful suggestions and 


treatment of ills and accidents and disease 


troubles. 


A practical treatise on the diseases of 


farm stock, containing brief and i seend advice on 


the nature, cause and treatment o 


disease, the com- 


mon ‘elbaiaats and the care and management of stock when sick. 


_ An idea of the subject matter will be had from a glance at the follow- 
ing, which shows briefly several of the topics included in the contents. 

¢ first half of the book deals with the physiology of the different farm 
animals, telling how the animal body is formed, how to tell the age b 


the teeth, 


and how to examine for soundness. 


The last half of the boo 


deals with the diagnosis and treatment of disease, tells of medicines, their 
action, and how to treat wounds and make a post-mortem examination. 


It is profusely illustrated, containing a number of half-tone insert 


illustrations and a great many drawings picturing diseases, 


their symp- 


toms and familiar attitudes assumed by farm animals when affected with 


disease, and presents, for the first time, a plain, 


practical, satisfactory 


guide for farmers who are interested in the common diseases of the farm. 


Handso: This book contains 288 pages, is tendienniip 
mely Bound i in Cloth ind ia green vellum cloth, library style, 


5 x 74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustr-‘ed, both in the text 


and with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. 


Kt is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 


edition Se ae fot our subscribers. It surpasses anything that has ever been put out in 





, and is a credit to any library. 


The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon a to Any Subscriber 
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Protect Agriculture Wherever 
Protection Will Protect 


Talk about conspiracies! What do 
you think of the efforts now being 
made slyly, silently, efficiently, by the 
sugar importing interests to wipe out 
our domestic cane sugar and beet 
sugar industry? Those interests are 
making a strenuous fight to have the 
tariff taken off sugar, so as to utterly 
wipe out and destroy the beet sugar 
factories in the United States, which 
are now producing about 600,000 tons 
of sugar a year, and also to destroy 
the cane sugar industry of Louisiana, 
Texas and Mississippi. This would 
Jeave all of the sugar corisumed by 
the United States to be refined and 
dealt out by practically the six men 
who dominate the importing interests. 

‘What saved the consumers of the 
United States this past year from 
paying 10 or 12 cents a pound for 
sugar except the coming into the mar- 
ket of our domestic produced sugar? 
Our beet sugar factories and the Lou- 
isiana cane mills are the only com- 
petitors today of this great importing 
and sugar refining interest. The 
sugar trust tried to dominate some of 
the beet sugar factories by buying up 
a large interest in their sh: es. It is 
natural that the loudest complaints 
from beet growers come from those 
who furnish beets to the few factories 
in which the trust is alleged to have 
an interest. 

It is generally known that our do- 
amestic beet sugar factories had sold 
out all of their sugars by the middle 
of April, 1911, and did not enter the 
market again until the middle of Oc- 
tober. When they did come into the 
market they sold their beet sugar at 
$5.55 per 100 pounds. The price 
quoted by the eastern refiners kept 
gradually dropping off until by the 
first of January it had gone down to 
the $5.55 basis. Here was a most 
striking demonstration of the fact 
that only the competition afforded 
by the domestic. beet sugar pro- 
ducers protected the public against 
extortionate advances in price by the 
refining ‘importers of foreign sugar. 
Yet it was proved conclusively at the 
recent hearings before the Hardwick 
congressional committee at Washing- 
ton that these importing int’ ests had 
paid not to exceed 3 cents a pound at 
any time for raw sugar coming to this 
country, all during the period of their 
abnormally high prices to domestic 
consumers; also they had _ sufficient 
raws contracted in Cuba and else- 
where at prices below 3 cents, and 
yet they boosted prices to American 
consumers as high as $7.50 for these 
fame sugars! 

Neither political party in congress 
can afford to be imposed upon by the 
importers of foreign sugar. They are 
@ slick bunch. Our Orange Judd 
weeklies have fought. those interests 
for years, every time have defeated 
them, and thus far have succeeded in 
maintaining a reasonable degree of 
tariff protection to the producers of 


American cane and beet sugar and 
other agricultural products. These 
importing interests are behind the 
cry that “if the tariff is taken off the 
consumer will get cheaper sugar.” 
The truth is; that if. the duty comes 
down, there will be no beet sugar 
competition for the importing re- 
finers, as there was none during the 
four or five mo~-ths the past season 
when. they advanced prices arbitrarily 
to the point above noted, 

Our domestic. beet sugar industry 
is a great agricultural industry. It 
has made tremendous strides in the 
face of many obstacles. Farmers are 
learning to produce a greater yield 
of better beets for less money, fac- 
tories are improving their processes 
and utilizing their by-products, It 
should not be many years before the 
American consumer can be supplied 
entirely with beet sugar produced in 
our western and northern states, and 
with cane sugar from Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas grown on American farms and 
manufactured by American workmen. 
The consumer will thus get sugar as 
cheaply as it can be furnished from 
any other country under free trade 
conditions not hampered by a trust; 
whereas if the trust manipulates 
sugar imports, woe be to the con- 
sumers. 

For similar reasons the tariff on 
citrus fruits, nuts, tobacco, potatoes 
and other farm products: should be 
maintained, We are not extreme in 
this demand. Manufacturers have 
had high protection for 100 years, but 
it is only within a decade that farm- 
ers have had direct protection upon 
such of their produce as can be pro- 
tected against foreign competition. 
Justice must continue to be done to 
the farmers, or they will vote to 
pitch the custom house into the sea. 
If agriculture is to be subjected to 
free trade conditions, then also must 
manufactures, Let’s have a square 
deal all around, 





The Remedy 


The past few months have been im- 
pertant in agricultural progress. Va- 
rious organizations and societies have 
held their annual meetings; in many 
instances good programs have been 
provided and much enthusiasm 
aroused. Those who have attended 
these meetings, not only during the 
past month butfin previous years, have 
noted that something is wrong with 
the programs. It is the exception 
rather than the rule that they interest 
members and visitors. Indeed, indif- 
ferent programs of the mediocre na- 
ture have actually depleted the mem- 
bership’ and attendance. On the oth- 
er hand, in societies where jnuch 
attention is given to practical speakers 
for the program, where men who have 
done things have been invited to speak, 
where men who know how are the 
talkers and explainers, the meetings 
are splendid, the membership increases 
and the best results are obtained. All 
in all, it is coming to be a general ex- 
pression that too many ornamental 
speakers are on the programs. Fre- 
quently these are the poorest, most un- 
interesting, least worth while. The 
associations or organizations bear a 
kindly feeling to the public men who 
are working in their interests, particu- 
larly the college and station men, and 
usually invite them to take part, more 
out of kindness and good will than 
from a feeling that they will edify or 
inform in any marked way the 
audience. 

Another criticism is in the fact that 
too mary of the college and station 
men appear unprepared on the _pro- 
grams, indulge in. mere generalities 
with which the members themselves 
are welH.acqainted and which, if they 
were to be discussed, often can be more 
entertainingly and instructively pre- 
sented by others than by. the educators 
themselves. It is not the fault of the 
men or what they are doing; they are 
busy, have many tasks; and in most 
instances. it is unjust to call on them. 
A good rule would be that when the 
college or station man is invited to 
speak he should have a message to 
deliver, otherwise he should not per- 
mit the use of his name on the pro- 
gram. He should take time to prepare 
his address that he may have some- 
thing actually new and worth while 
to say. As it is now, the best way to 


get a small attendance is to announce 
on the program a number cf ornamen- 
tal speakers. 

The time has come to call @ halt. 
The organizations are paying the cost. 
What is wanted at these annual meet- 
ings are better programs, Increase the 
number of practical men who know 
how, who do things, who have expe- 
rience. Call on the college and station 
men for addresses only when they can 
present a new point, more clearly de- 
fine the situation, or bring a message 
that will do good. This will enlist the 
support of farmers who are out in the 
field doing the work and who have not 
the time or the inclination to leave 
home and bear the expense of going 
to a meeting at which nothing of defi- 
nite value will come to them. Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist keenly feels this dis- 
integrating nature of these programs. 
It firmly believes that the weakest 
point of these organizations rests with 
the programs and the weakest point 
of the program is the kind of speak- 
ers selected. It feels, nevertheless, 
that if a right-about change is made, 
these criticisms here pointed out will 
disappear. When the programs are 
improved, not only the attendance, but 
the membership of each organization 
will increase, Then the sccieties will 
become more influential and their re- 
sults will be far-reaching. 


> 





Ways to utilizé cull oranges have 
recently been announced by the in- 
dustrial research labora- 
tories of Pittsburg- uni- 
versity. The essential oils 
and other compounds in 
the skin, as well as the juice, can be 
turned to profitable account. Thus 
enormous quantities of inferior sized 
or shaped fruit may be made into 
commercial products and the profits 
of orange growing proportionately in- 
creased. ‘‘Maybe,’” we say; but will 
they be? If the orange growers of 
Florida and California are no more 
progressive and economical than the 
apple growers of the north and the 
west they will profit but little from 
these improved processes. Thousands 
of tons of apples drop and rot an- 
nually on the ground for lack of 
evaporators, jelly factories, cider 
mills, vinegar factories, or even 
enough hogs to work the fruit over. 
If human nature in the apple s>ctions 
is too blind or too lazy to employ 
these simple methods for utiliz g 
cull fruit, is it more likely that in 
the south and the west it will see and 
grasp opportunities in working up a 
smaller waste product? Let us hope 
that both classes of growers will 
awake to make the most of their 
crops. 


Utilizing 
Cull Fruit 
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Small cities and towns often make 
good markets. This fact has been de- 
clared and instanced 

Develop at many farmers’ 
Local Markets meetings this winter. 
Too much produce is 

sent blindly to the big cities. Gluts 
ane low prices are frequent there, 
while smaller cities may have a short- 
age. Much of this difficulty is due 
to defective distributive methods, but 
perhaps as much to ignorance of con- 
ditions in small local markets. Study 
of local needs and adoption of proper 
methods to meet local demands have 
proved profitable. For instance, a 
man living near a town.of 2000 inhab- 
itants in New York state had a big 
ciop of sweet corn which he could 
not sell profitably in New York city. 
He therefore advertised ears at 1 
cent each in the local paper. He 
sold all that were marketable. An- 
other man rented a store in a town 
of 15,000, advertised in the papers, 
and sold his peach crop as rapidly 
as it could be harvested and 1}auled. 
Such cases indicate the opportunities 
awaiting the progressive farmer in 
his own neighborhood. Right here, 
a word of caution: The impression 
is abroad that too often farmers 
“tuck on’ a few cents in dealing with 
the housewife, and really some preju- 
dice has arisen—not serious—in deal- 
ing direct with producers. Offer- good 
goods at fair prices. The men who 
will cater to the local trade with 
well-grown, properly graded and hon- 
estly packed goods need not have ex- 
cessive bills for packages, need not 
fear gluts and low prices in the large 
markets, nor run risks of dam- 
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aged shipments, dishonest comm SSion 
houses and other troubles tha: ao. 
company shipment to a distant 
ket. Here is a hint well 
heeding. 


Local Banks Favor Local Need 
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Our open letter to the compiro)|.; 
which appeared , A 
23; has bro ght 


of the currency, 
this page December 
the following reply: 

“Your letter suggesting tha 
tional banks be required by thei, 
ports to show separately the 
made ‘to people within the leca/ 
ritory served by the bank,’ and 
‘outside paper,’ and also that 
office should favor ‘a reasonab} 
eral policy toward the local 
in preference to outside buying 
paper,’ is received. 

“You are advised that I do not 
deem it practicable or desirab te 
require the banks to designate the 
residence of parties who have 
rowed money from their institutions 

“The whole policy in regari 
loaning money by national ban 
now by law a matter for the det 
nation of the directors, and I th 
would be unwise to change th: 
Respectfully, Lawrence O. Mi 
Comptroller of the Currency, Tr: 
ury Department, Washington, D 

We did not recommend any ch 
in the basic law. Experienc: 
shown that .the less. govern 
interferes with the details of th 
ing and selling of money, me 
dise or produce, the better fo 
concerned. The present tenden:, 
“regulate everything’’ has run 
It has got so now that a farmer can 
hardly keep a cow without employing 
a Philadelphia lawyer to sup: 
the job, and some officials in 
feel a good deal the same way in th 
business. 

But no harm would be done 
possibly some good, if the 
knew to what extent’ banks 
catering to local needs in prefere: 
to buying outside paper. Of co 
no individual bank's figures on 
subject would be published, b 
would be highly interesting to 
tain this fact for a whole state, a: 

a large group of country banks 
pared to a group of city banks 

Upon this and other business 
ters pertaining to commerce o: 
dustry, publicity, discussion ané 
operation among those interested 
accomplish better results than arbi- 
trary regulation, or undue prying into 
private affairs, or unnecessary { 
plying of public officials. 

We do insist, however, that cop- 
gress at once enact proper safeguards 
fcr the savings deposits whith are 
rapidly piling up in the savings de- 
partment of national banks, fs it an 
wonder that it is not easy te se 
money on farm loans when $700,(00.- 
000 of savings are thus tied up in na- 
tional banks, which are not p< 
ted to loan on land? And thi 
will increase as postal savings gro 
unless congress promptly grants the 
demands in our memorial to cenzres: 
printed in American Agricultuwsist Jan- 
uary 27.- Incontrovertible reasens in 
favor of the proposed national 
mittee on ‘finance were editorially set 
forth in our February 3 issue 
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be good money in the 
milk business, but I’ve not seen-much I was once called to advise 
a wealthy man who had an orchard 
in the mountains of the Carolinas. 
on-dollar libraries.—[Laton Horton, When I arrived at the station I asked 
: how far we had to go. Twenty-five 
: miles! How many trees? I asked. 

When Prof Riley went on the plat- ‘Thirty thousand! The roads and the 
form at the western New York hor- grades were so bad that all I could 
meeting he said: “I have suggest was a cider factory at the 
ought my nozzle with me.” He orchard and a pipe line to station.— 
not have made such a state- [J. H. Hale, Connecticut. 
Everyone could see what he 
had—a model as big as a cheese box. 
When other professors come on the bad, It doesn’t appeal to me as nat- 
there’s some excuse for ural. Nature doesn’t go areund with 
to announce what they have a spray nozzie drenching a lot of her 
innocent bugs and smearing her trees 
what they had unless told. Some of up with bordeaux or lime-sulphur. 


the papers about milkmen or dairy 
rarmers either giving away many mil- 


rought, because no one would know 


agara County, N Y. 


I have a feeling that spraying 


‘em would have brought a real nozzle 
and expected people in the back of 
FARMERS {f the hall to understand ~ what they 

A were talking about. This is a queer 
world, and some people are certainly 
slow to learn.—[{Henry Rohrer, Ni- 


THE POINT OF VIEW 2 


The oldest and indicia trees in the 
‘world have never been sprayed. Now nothing but cider rot on the ground. 
call me hypocrite because I spray. Of And these are the days 
course I do. I don’t know any better. profits are in the 
{F. N. Thorpe, Pennsylvania. Phillips. 


Some of the fruit growers’ associ- Do I think parcel 
ations are planning their programs the fruit business? 
better than formerly, The best thing be able te ship eggs 
I have noticed this year was kt the chicks that way, but I think I'll not 
two association meetings in Roches- trust many tons of 
ter. “he questions on general topics to Uncle Sam until 
were shunted to announced parts of other fellow gets along. 
the program and thus the other ses- 
sions were kept clear for questions ored upon arrival.—[J. A. Hepworth, 
that properly belonged there. This Ulster County, N Y. 
sort of thing saves time.—{Joseph — 
Cook, Wayne County, N Y. In regard to the concrete spoiling 
——_——_ that there is not 

We haven’t enough cider mills; and a moldy leaf lower than 2 feet from 
what's worse, not enough disposition the top. My silo is built one part 
to utilize them even if we had them. 
They could be put up in many a puri- 


the silage, will say 


a willful oun to let appics fit for 


wastes.—-[R: G. 


that considerable mail would be col- 





cement, four parts gravel, 
ished I washed it inside with cement. 
tanical commv ‘y, if they were con- The silage is just as good against the 
fined * the manufacture of vinegar. silo as it is in the center.—[Daniel M. 
No one could object to that. But it’s Burns, St Lawrence County, 
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This Car for $900 Means 


Much to Practical Farmers 
Equipped with Self-starter only $20 extra 


HAT the farmer needs a car in his business 
is no longer an argument. It enables him 
to get more out of an hour’s work than 
ever before. It makes everything on or 

around the farm move faster. So, if more work 
can be accomplished in any given time, more clear 
profit is bound to result. 

But the farmer need not pay more for an auto- 
mobile than his work requires. It should be 
bought, first of all, as a utility—not as an ornament 
or vehicle of pure pleasure. It should be bought 
to work for him—not tc amuse him as, for instance, 
a piano does. After the work is done you can 
have all the fun in the world with it. 

This Overland (Model 59) at $900 is absolutely 
all anyone would want inacar. It will make your 
whole family happy. Compare it with any $1250 
car on the market, and you'll find but little differ- 
ence. You know that most of the $1250 cars are 
of the 30-horsepower type. This $900 car has a 
30-horsepower motor. Seats five people comfort- 
ably. It is big and roomy. Has a staunch pressed 
steel frame, selective transmission with F & S 
annular bearings—the best made. Has strength, 
power and speed—more than you will ever care to 
use. The body design and finish is simple, grace- 


ful and beautiful. Upholstery is of good leather, 
hand stuffed with fine hair. In every respect it is 
a thoroughly high-grade machine. 

If you wish we will equip the car with a self- 
starter for only $20 additional. This starter is the 
most practical made. On continuous tests, under 
all conditions it will crank a car ninety-nine times 
outofahundred. Itis simple and safe. All you have 
to do is to pull a little lever and your motor spins. 
Use the same gas tank as you do for your headlights. 

And it is a fact that no other maker in the bus- 
iness can build this car and sell it at this price 
without losing money. This is due to our enormous 
manufacturing facilities—the largest in the world. 
The manufacturer who turns out but 5,000 cars 


must have greater production costs, for each car, 
than we who make 25,000 cars. 


We have published a very interesting and sim- 
ply written book which explains why the largest 
automobile factory in the world can give more car 
for less money than the small factory. Write for 
acopy. It will show you how to save money when 
you buy a car. This also explains in detail the 
remarkable value of this $900 touring car and illus- 
trates with handsomely colored plates the complete 
1912 line. Write and ask for copy TT 32. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Model 59-T 5-Passenger Fore-Docr Tourmg Car, $900 


Wheel base 104 in. 





top and efass 


: Motor 4x44. harcenower 30: Sofitdor! magneto ; trans- 
mission selective, three speeds amd mvere=: F. & $. ball bearings ; tires 32x34 
2 D.; 3 oll lamps, 2 eas lamps and grnerator Complete set of tools. Mohair 












































































With the mercury in this part of 
New, York hovering at zero, and some- 
times 15 to 20 below, farmers housed 
their stock as warmly as possible and 
did outdoor work with all possible 
speed. The rest of the time was de- 
voted to keeping up fires. With all 
the care given frost entered cellars, 
where it was never- known to come 
in before. 

Many: vegetables were frozen and 
the prospects are that potatoes, none 
too plentful, will be scarcer than ever 
and people will be reduced to eating 
beans and bread. What potatoes were 
left have nearly all been bought the 
past week by local buyers. Several 
cars were shipped from the railroad 
station, 90 and 95 cents per bushel 
being paid. , 

Icemen have reaped a bountful har- 
vest of fine, clear ice. Cakes about 
12 inches thick have been cut ia 
abundance from Paterson’s and Dun- 
ham’s ponds near Burdette. Nearly 
every ice house is filled. 

Some 200 acres of poor land near 
Burdette were recently bought by a 
New York lawyer, who has “re- 
claimed” it. He has erected a beau- 
tiful summer home and other build- 
ings. He has some fine pure-bred 
Holstein cows—about 30 or 40 head. 
One cow, which cost $600, is milked 
four times daily. <A large proportion 
of the young stock is now ofcered for 
sale because of shortage in feed. 

The annual meeting of the Schuyler 
county agricultural society, recently 
held at Watkins, showed the society 
to- be in a very satisfactory shape 
financially, with outlook for a success- 
ful fair this coming autumn. The oc- 
easion was the annual election, and 
ail the officers were re-eiected, with 
James P, Frost of the town of Mon- 
tour as president. 

Some farms have recently changed 
hands in this vicinity. The late 
Charles Wickham farm, consisting of 
152 acres, was sold to Charles Egan 
for $5000. Lyman Potter of the town 
of Reading has purchased Samuel 
Baker’s farm of 155 acres, $9000 being 
paid. Mr and Mrs Baker have pur- 
Ghased George Paterson’s house and 
lot in Burdette for $3000. J. P. Hovey 
bought the late Ogden Vaughn farm 
of W. H. Gardner for $2000. W. L. 
Martin, whose tenant house on his 
upper farm burned a few weeks ago, 
is making plans to rebuild. 





Livingston Co—The average morn- 
ing temperature for Jan was 11 7-51 
degrees above zero, the coldest known 
to the oldest inhabitants, Stock is 
wintering in good shape. Hay is $15 
to $20 p ton and nearly all marketed. 
Potatoes 90c to $1 p bu, and but few 
will be held. Beans are $2.15 to $2.50, 
according to the kind. Wheat is $1 
p bu at the mills; barley $1, buck- 
wheat 70c, and scarce, rye 0c, oats 
H0c, corn $1.50 P 100 Ibs. Butter is 
27¢ p lb, eggs 28c p doz A good 
many changes in real estate will oc- 
cur the coming spring. Auctions are 
already becoming numerous. Sleigh- 
ing is better than at any time this 
winter, and farmers are drawing ma- 
nure on to fields. The ice crop was 
never better, and ice houses are all 
filled. 

Frost Entered many cellars in Steu- 
ben Co during the recent cold 
weather. Potatoes are moving rap- 
idly at 98c to $1 p bu. Sleighing is 
fair. There is not much snow, Some 
farmers are feeding carefully as fod- 
der is limited. Mr O. S. Wilkinson of 
Rexville, a breeder of pure-bred Hol- 
stein cattle, sold five heifers last 
week to H. L. Orr of Rock Stream, 
N Y, for $1000. The silo is playing an 
important part in wintering stock. 
No farmer can afford to be without 
one. 

Madison Co—A _ very successful 
farmers’ week was held recently at 
the N Y state school of agri at Mor- 
risville. The best speakers on agri 
subjects were there, and the women 
listened to some very interesting talks 
on domestic science given by teachers 
of the school and also by Mrs Foulk 
of Ohio and Mrs Harrington of Cor- 
nell The poultry show was very 
good, there being about 125 entries. 
—-Parmers’ flocks were in the great ma- 
jority. The farm boys who went 
trom this county to the state fair 
beth received prizes for their essays 
on, What T learned and. saw at the 
fair. One boy gets a pair of pure- 
bred calves and the other a pair of 
pure-bred Chester White pigs. No 
other county in the state had the 
honor of receiving both a first and a 
second prize. Taking this along with 
the leadersLip in granges, Madison 
Co does not make such a poor show- 
ing after all. Plenty of snow, and the 
thermometer ranges from 18 to 20 
below zero. Cattle“ are wintering 
well, Not an oversupply of fodder 
but no scarcity. Grain is high. Glu- 
ten is $1.75 p 100; other feed crowd- 
ing elose. The season of auctions 
ané changing tenants is here. Cattle 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


do not seem to sell high at these 
sales, although buyers seem to have 
difficulty in securing enough to sup- 
ply the market. Milk is $1.82 p 100 
at Lebanon. A drop is expected any 
day. Ice about harvested. It was of 
good quality and hard as glass, 


Schoharie Co—Very cold weather 
continues. Good sleighing, though 
snow is not heavy. The farmers’ 
creamery that went into bankruptcy 
and was rented to Mr Rose of Coble- 
skill was opened and began taking 
milk and making butter Feb 2. The 
buttermaker, Bruce Gallup, has the 
creamery in fine order. Mr-Gallup 
has a good reputation as a man and 
buttermaker. He is manager of the 
whole business at present. Butter is 
40c p lb, potatoes $1 p bu, hay $18 p 
ton in the barn, 24 to 25 baled. Not 
many sales of stock. Lewis A. Proper 
bought the property of Miss Kate 
Shelmandine of Jefferson for $2000, 
which is very low. 

Dutchess Co—The cold weather has 
been a very.trying one for those en- 
gaged in dairying. Streams are all 
frozen over, so there has been lack of 
water. The thermometer was at 
zero for two weeks. Ice houses are 
all filled, wood piles are now grow- 
ing .-very fast. Walter Able is busy 
with his buzzsaw. Hay is scarce and 
sells for $20 p ton, rye straw $18. But- 
ter is 36 to 40c p Ib, Milk is low and 
feed is high, so there is a small prof- 
it for the farmer. A _ dairymen’s 
league has been organized, and what 
it will do for the farmer remains to 
be seen. 


Orange Co—The month of Jan was 
the coldest perhaps on record. Dur- 
ing the whole month sleighs, wagons 
and automobiles were seen on coun- 
try roads at the sare time, light falls 
of snow making traveling good for 
any kind of vehicles. Many apples 
and potatoes were frozen. Ice men 
still gathering of the abundant har- 
vest of fine ice. On Feb 22 Mr and 
Mrs Charles Earl of Farmingdale ex- 
pect to celebrate their 6711 wedding 
anniversary. They are doubtless the 
oldest married couple in Orange Co 
and have always lived on Orange Co 
farms. They are natives of Monroe, 


Herkimer C€o—Very cold in this 
section during the past week; av- 
erage temperature about 5 degrees be- 
low zero. About 1 ft of snow on the 
ground on the level, Ice in the Mo- 
hawk river is 20 ins thick, and of fine 
quality. Potatoes are $1.35 p bu, but- 
ter 40c p Ib, eggs 42c p doz, cheese 
20c p Ib, hay $18 p ton, straw $7. 
Farmers are busy filling ice houses 
and working in the woods. Not much 
winter milk produced on account of 
high price of feed. 

Tompkins Co—January was the 
coldest month for the past 30 years. 
Temperature at zero and below 14 
times; the coldest 20 below zero. 
Average temperature for the month 
only 4 above zero, or 18 below nor- 
mal, Many farmers in- this section 
have been quite busy for the past few 
months in delivering hay at the sta- 
tion and preparing summer wood. 
Jay Sherwood of Trumansburg has 
sold his farm to William Parsons of 
Bennettsburg for $60 p acre, pdsses- 
sion April 1, Quite good sleighing the 
past three weeks. Stock is in fair 
condition and looks well. 


Potatoes in Schuyler Co are moving 
at 90c. Not more than eight or 17 
ears in farmers’ hands, Hay is 
searce at $20 p ton. Cows are around 
$30 ea. Feed is too high to allow 
much profit in dairy business. Com- 
plaint about high price of grass seed 
and some farmers will postpone sow- 
ing. 

Wyoming Energies—Many farmers 
are getting short of fodder; as a re- 
sult, stock is very cheap. Hay is $20 
p ton, dairy butt_r 30c p Ib, eggs 32c 
p doz. As the mercury has been run- 
ning as low as 20 below zero, many 
water pipes have frozen and many 
farmers have to draw water for their 
stock. Quite a number have sheared 
sheep. Wool, medium grade, sold for 
19 to 20c p Ib. 


Cayuga Co — Cold has been so 
steady that stock is wintering well. 
Farmers are feeding light, fearing a 
long winter, as fodder and hay are 
getting low. There is so much~ snow 
and it blows so much that it is al- 
most impossible to keep roads open. 
Rural mail carriers have been held up 
on account of bad roads. 


“Franklin Oo—Weather has moder- 
ated some in the past 10 days, and it 
has snowed until now the snow is 
quite deep. Stock is looking well. 
Fodder is high. Hay is $17 to $20 p 
ton, potatoes $1 p bu, eggs 30 to 35c 
p doz. Many changes are being made 
by farmers this winter and more are 
to be made this spring. A large 
amount of commercial fertilizers will 
be used this season. ° 


Trading in Hops continues at a 
standstill in the New York city mar- 
ket, the state market and on the Pa- 
cific coast. What the situation will 
Jevelop in a few months thence and 
how gréat a need there will be for the 
remnant of hops left is a question 


* lls ie 
time only will solvet. Purchases by. 
brewers are limited and@ sales of hops 
from first hands practically nil A 
few contracts have been made on the 
Pacific coast for 1912 hops at 26@ 
27c and some placed for three years 
at an average of 20c. The United 
States brewers’ assn in°a circular re- 
cently issued states that replies from 
brewers who represent 50% of -the 
output of bee: indicate that 4 totai 
of 77% of all the reqirements of malt 
for the season have been purchased 
and 88% of their requirements of 
hops. This report shows brewers are 
using about % lb of hops and fully a 
bu of malt to a bbl of beer. 

Farmers’ Week—At Ithaca, from 
Feb 19-24 farmers’ week will be in full 
swing at the state col of agri. The 
most intereSting program ever pre- 
pared will be given. Among the spe- 
cial features will be poultry demon- 
strations and lectures, discussion of 
farm engineering problems, a rural 
ehurch conference, country life con- 
ference, organization of N Y state 
horse breeders’ assn, a homemakers’ 
conference, second annual session of 
the N Y¥ state vegetable growers’ assn, 
and the sessions of the N Y plant 
breeders’ ass». Every one of these 
features is in itself well worth the 
week’s visit to Ithaca. From 8 a m 
till 5 p m and again in the evening 
the hours will bc full every day. 
Everyone interested in farm life 
should plan to be on hand at the first 
session on Monday and. stay until 
the last on Saturday. 


Tobacco Sales—The cold, stormy 
weather which we -have had for the 
last 30 days in Oswego Co has caused 
the tobacco buyers to keep housed up, 
and the farmers have become some- 
what anxious. However, during the 
past few days some activity has been 
shown among our state buyers, sales 
ranging from 11% to 11%c in bun- 
dles and 13% to l14c for assorted. Po- 
tatoes are bringing $1 p bu at ears. 
The larger crops have not been 
moved as yet. The largest potato 
farr 2r here has 3600 bus, all of fine 
quality; many small crops of 200 to 
300 bus.—[L. D. B, 

Greene Co—Long continued cold 
weather has enabled ice men along 
the Hudson to harvest the best ice 
with the least cost and in the short- 
est time for many years, Fields well 
covered with about 5 in of snow. Fine 
sleighing. Farmers are getting up 
firewood and hauling logs to mill. 
Little hay is going to market, but 
considerable straw is moving. Hun- 
dreds of bushels of apples yet in 
growers’ hands. A number of farmers 
recently erected buildings for stor- 
ings apples and report them keep- 
ing well. Cellar stored are decaying 
badly. Stock is wintering well. Feed 
is scarce, with some hay selling from 
$15 to $20 p ton. 

Wyoming Co—Potatoes are 97c p 
bu, beans $2.15, hay $16 p ton, straw 
$8. Dry wood $2.50 p cord, Milk at 
emy $2.50. Extreme cold and much 
snow. Many cellars frozen. Farmers 
“a delivering produce to station and 
getting up year’s supply of wood. 

Rensselaer Co — Henry Joslin of 
Eagle Bridge sold his farm of 81 
acres to a Mr Hoffman for $4000. 
Stephen Sweet sold his farm of 200 
acres to McCart Brothers for $11,- 
000. The few farmers who have a 
surplus of potatoes are tempted to 
sell at $3.15 p bbl of 180 lbs. Lafayette 
Witherall has purchased 8 acres of 
Mrs Gage for a poultry plant. Sleigh- 
ing is good and farmers are drawing 
logs to the sawmill. The price of 
milk delivered to H. P. Hood 
& Sons’ cmy for Feb is $1.70 
p 100, delivered every other day. F. 
D. Mosher has the contract to furnish 
milk to th residents of Eagle Bridge. 
During winter Mr Mosher has met 
Jack Frost many mornings with 
thermometer from 10 to 20 below. 


Saratoga Co—Potatoes are $1.45 p 
bu and scarce, as some froze in cel- 
lars. Ice houses filled; ice 17 inches 
thick. Snow is 14 inches deep. Hay 
is $13 to $18 p ton. Ellsworth Jacobi 
is wintering and selling a good many 
hogs. Oat straw is $18 p ton, rye $10, 
The old Burnom homestead is to be 
sold at auction. A. W. DeVoll is get- 
ting wood from his lot in Marion. 
Eggs are 40c p doz, butter 38c p Jb. 


Spug Winter Weather—Chautauqua 
Co has been having very snug win- 
ter weather for the past month; zero 
weather with very fine sleighing. 
Farmers are moving wood, grape 
posts, hay and straw upon runners, 
All produce brings a good price with 
strong demand. Hay is $18 to $20 p 
ton in the barn, straw $10 to $12, corn 
80c p bu, potatoes $1.10, butter 35e¢ 
p lb, eggs 30c p doz. Farm work is 
well along for the time of year. Not 
much buying and selling of live stock 
as yet. _ 

Farmhouses Burned—There was 
much cold weather in Steuben Co in 
Jan, and Feb started in equally as 
cold. Many potatoes have been 
frozen during the last few weeks, even 
in cellars that were thought to be 
frostproof. Farmers are busy haul- 
ing up wood and doing a little lum- 
bering. There is just enough snow so 
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that sleds can be used; one warm 
day would spoil it. A good supply of 
ice 15 inches thick is being harvesteg 
A few farmhouses have been  (e- 
stroyed by fire recently; some o¢ 
them not insured. Quite a good many 
skunks have been killed, the fur <e}j- 
ing well. 
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Bruce Co—The weather has b¢ey 
extremely severe the last few weeks 
Roads were blocked for about :\, 
days. Lately the weather has been ; 
little less severe with less storm ang 
snow. A two days’ meeting of th 
farmers’ institute was held at Wa); 
erton recenily. The program )p 
sented a change from previous yezxrs 
and consisted in the judging of light 
and heavy horses and beef catt! 
They were very instructive. 
women’s institute was. addressed 
a lady delegate in the aftermoon anj 
in the evening a joint meeting 
held, four addresses being delivered, 
Although the meetings were not 
well attended as other years owing io 
the intense cold, they were ery 
satisfactory in every way. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 
Monday, 


At New York, Feb 
Last week after Monday there was a 
slow cattle trade and prices fell off 
10@15¢c on good to choice beeves j 
15@25c on the under grades; buts 
and their-cows held upto steady 
prices, medium and good cows de.« 
clined 10@20c. Calves contimued in 
moderate receipt and prices steady, 
The selling range for the week was: 
Steers $5.40@7.90, oxen and 
3.75@ 7.05, bulls 3.50@6, cows 2.25 
5.75, veals 4@10.50, barnyard 
3@4, western and Ind calves 
5.50. 

Today there were 23 cars of cattle 
and 721 calves on sale. Steers were 
in limited supply and steady, bulls 
steady to a shade lower, cows slow to 
10c lower. The yards were cleared 
Calves were in more active demand 
and firm to 25c higher. Steers aver- 
aging 770 to 1490 lbs sold at $5.10 
7.80 p 100 lbs, including 3 cars of Va, 
1166 to 1255 lbs, 7.10@7.8@, Ohio 
steers, 944 to 1255 lbs average, 5.{)@ 
7.30, Pa do, 1120 lbs, 7.10, N Y¥ do 7i 
to 1490 Ibs, 5.10@5.90. Stags and oxen 
sold at 4.75@6.75, bulls 4@6.15, 
2.530@5, veais5@10.75, barnyard calves 
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Sheep were in moderate supply and 
prices continued steady after Mon- 
day, closing full as strong as_ the 
ovening. Lambs were slow and prices 
weakened and declined steadily, clos- 
ing 40@50c lower than the opening 
The selling range for the week was 
Sheep $1.50@4.50, lambs 47.4 
yearlings 4.50@5.75. Today ther 
were 21 cars of stock in the market. 
Sheep and yearlings were fair 
steady; lambs slow but firm, and bes 
grades strong 15c higher. The pens 
were nearly cleared. Common t 
choice sheep (ewes) sold at 3@4.50 p 
100 Ibs, lambs 4@7.25, yearlings 4.5' 
@5.75. 

Hogs fell off after Monday 10@2\ 
closing steady at the decline. Toda) 
there weresabout 2 cars on sale. Fee!- 
ing steady, and- light to medium 
weight hogs quoted at $6.50@6.60 p 
100 lbs, pigs 6.25@6.40. 

The Horse Market 

Business ruled quiet throughout 
the city last week, and except for 4 
ittle movement in second-handers 
and light drafters trading was almost 
at a standstill. Prices for the better 
grades steady; common and ordinary 
Quotations practically un- 
changed. 

At Buffalo, the 
last Monday was active and 
steady. Receipts amounted to 
head of cattle. Prime steers sold 2! 
$7.50@8 p 100 lbs, shipping steers 6@ 
7, butcher grades 5.50@6.50, heifers 
3.50@ 5.75, cows 3.50@5, bulls 3.25@ 
5.50, milch cows 20@65 ea. Calves 
were in good demand Monday and :'*! 
head arrived which sold at a rang 
of 6 to 10.50 p 100 Ibs. The sheep and 
lamb market was strong and prices 
25c higher than a week ago. A tia 
of 18,600 head arrived. Lambs 
sold at 6.50@7.15 p 100 Ibs, sheep 
4.7%. The market on hogs is ! 
and fairly active. Total receipts 
15,300 head. Yorkers sold at (i./'! 
6.60 p 100 Ibs, pigs 6.75, heavy w 
6.50 @6.60, roughs 5.50@5.85. 


live stock market 
prices 
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The Quince is too widely neg! 
by farmers. Properly grown, it 
small tree, more or less irreg 
not a bush. The best soil is a (| 
rich loam. Good stable manure 
desirable fertilizer. Our cover 
this week .pictures a fine specimen 
Rea’s mammoth quince, sometimes 
called Rea’s Seedling. Fruit resem)! 8 
the familiar Orange variety, although 
it is one-third to one-half larger and of 
excellent quality. The tree is a strong 
grower, with large dark foliage: s¢3- 
son is early. The named = variety 
originated in Hew Fork, 
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The New York food investigation 
commission, consisting of 11 members 
appointed by Gov Dix last week, In- 
vited R. A. Pearson, late commis- 
sioner of agriculture, to make inves- 
tigations in the state, outside of New 
York city, to determine, if possible, 
what share of the customer’s dollar 
is net profit to the retailer after pay- 
ing rent, clerk hire, delivery and 
other over head charges on products. 
William Church Osborn, Ezra Tuttle 
and Conrmissioner Huson will shortly 
conduct a public investigation on 
hese same lines in New York city. 
The state fair commission, at its 
meeting last week, decided that in 
the future no complimentary tickets 
of admission will be given out, and 
turnstiles will be installed at all en- 
trances to the “fair grounds, into 
which nothing but money can be in- 
serted to secure admission. 

Calvin J. Huson succeeded R. A. 
Pearson as commissioner of agricul- 
ture February 6 HH had previously 
been arranged that Mr Pearson should 
retire on February 16, but the law is 
mandatory in its provision that an of- 
ficial shall qualify within 15 days 
from his appointment, so Mr Huson 
was compelled take office 10 days 
earlier than he had expected, or for- 
feit the position. 

City, town and county sealers of 
weights and measures from every 
section of the state were in session in 
Albany last week. Dr Fritz Reich- 
mann, the state sealer of weights and 
measures, inspired the gathering and 
through his efforts and demonstra- 
tion there will soon be uniformity in 
weighing and measuring practices in 
this state. Dr Reichmann has caused 
a bill to be introduced in the legisla- 
ture compeling the licensing of all 

iblic hay pressers. 

From advices recently received by a 
number of labor organizations in the 
east from federated labor councils in 
the northeast it is apparent that the 
und-booming indulged in by the 
great western trunk lines has induced 
large numbers of people in moderate 
ircumstances to seek their fortunes 
n the west. Many of these immi- 
vrants are now destitute. The rail- 
roads having secured the major 

rtion of their savings for transporta- 
these poor people are vainly 
ing work. Some of the western 
tes have been compelled to appro- 
ite sums of money to put some of 
1ese actually starving people to work 
public improvements. Gov Dix has 
en advised of this condition of af- 
1irs and will shortly make public 
statement on the subject. 

Competitive civil service examina- 

tions are announced to be held March 


“3. These positions are to be filled: 


Examiner, education department; 
florist and gardener; officer, state in- 
stitutions; specialist in agricultural 
education, education department, 
$2500 salary; storekeeper in state hos- 
pitals and institutions; typewriter 
opyist, ete. Detailed information 
ill be ready to be mailed to those 
lesiring it, February 23, and may be 
had on application to the state civil 


ervice commission at Albany. 





Increasing Interest in Silos 


(. PF. MYEBS, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

The silo is an object of increasing 
interest with the farmers of Otsego 
ounty, N Y, who are largely inter- 
ested in dairying. The drouth of the 
past three summers, with consequent 
shortage of-hay crops, together with 
he unusual severity of the present 

inter weather, and the excessive 
prices of western grains have aroused 
many who were hitherto indifferent to 
the necessity of home-grown feed and 
the most economical methods of stor- 
ege and feeding. Nearly all owners 
of large dairies either have a silo, or 
contemplate building one in the near 
future. Some men who have only two 
or three cows, have small homemade 
ones which they would not be without 
for twice their cost. 

Those who have plenty of lumber of 
their own to a great extent, have built 
heir own silos. There are a few old 
square ones, but most of the new ones 
ere round and bound with iron hoops. 
Nearly all are set on solid concrete 
foundations. I have seen a few with 
walls only, having no floor but the 
earth. Some are left roofless, but, as 
a rule, are covered with rubber 
roofing. An occasional one is shingled. 
_A number of dwellings in this vi- 
Cinity are made of concrete, and both 
new and remodeled barns are usually 
furnished with floors of that material. 
Concrete has not been used much in 
the construction of silo walls. 

One innovation which may be worth 
mentioning is the use of two walls of 
wood with a ere | of building paper 
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between. Several such have been put 
up and more are to be erected the 
coming year. These silos are circular. 
The main wall ig made of 2 by 4 
staves, set im the ordinary way. 
Around this wall is wrapped a tough 
but thin paper; then, starting from 
the bottom, a siding of %-inch pine 
er cypress with matched edges and tn- 
terlocking ends, forming the outer 
covering of this three-thickness wall, 
is bound round in a continuous spiral, 
firmly holding the staves and obviat- 
ing the use of hoops. The joining ends 
of the siding are protected by tins. 
Doors have beveled edges and swing 
inside. When closed they are held in 
place by a cross-piece turning on a 
bolt which can be drawn up tightly 
with a wrench, the cross-piece form- 
ing one rung of the ladder. 

This kind of silo is as tight as a 
glass fruit jar and is substantial. It 
is claimed by those who have used 
them that they have not been troubled 
with frozen silage. Some who had 
single wall silos have covered them 
with paper and siding. 


Agriculture Looking Up 


The average value of farm land 
per acre in New York is $32.13, ac- 
cording to a new federal census bulle- 
tin just made public covering agricul- 
ture_in_ the entire state. In the 
western half 11 counties show an aver- 
age value of farm lands of $25 to $50 
p acre, three an average or $50 to 
$75, while in one, Monroe county, it 
is between $75 and $100. Between 
1900 and 1910 the population in New 
York increased 25%, while the num- 
ber of farms decreased 5% But due 
to the marked increase in values, the 
total value of farm property showed 
a gain since 1900 of nearly 36%. Land 
alone was marked up in value, ac- 
cording to the federal census 28.4%, 
and the value of buildings 42%. Do- 
mestic animals on the farms were 
reported worth 183 million dollars in 
the census of 1910 compared with 126 
millions in 1900, a gain of 46%. Of 
course in considering the increase of 
values in agriculture, the general in- 
crease in the price of all commodities 
during the past 10 years must be 
borne in mind, 

The average size of the New York 
farm is 102 acres; in 1850 it was 112 








acres. The average value of a New 
York farm, including equipment, is 
$6732; place this beside 1900 when it 


was $4718. A notable thing in New 
York agriculture is the falling off in 
the number of tenant farms, which is 
now 17% smaller than 10 years ago. 
The census includes some valuable 
figures relating to farm mortgages; 
they apply to farms operated by per- 
sons owning all or part of the land. 
The figures show that 56% of the 
owned farms are free from mortgage 
and 44% mortgaged. This shows a 
Slight decrease in the number of mort- 
gaged farms compared with 10 years 
ago. Another encouraging feature is 
the smaler proportion of the indebt- 
edness. The average debt of mort- 
gaged farms has decreased in the last 
20 years from $1749 to $1556, or 11%. 


More Interest in Cigar Leaf 


The discussion of the tobacco tariff 
was gone into at some length at the 
recent New York tobacco growers’ 
annual meeting held at Baldwinsville. 
George H. Harris, the government 
representative from Washington, who 
is experimenting in tobacco near 
Baldwinsville, spoke on the culture of 
tobacco, dealing specifically on the 
question .of fertilizer. He advocated 
the use of cottonseed meal and pot- 
ash, showing excellent results from 
their use. 

The attendance was larger than re- 
corded in some years because of the 
renewed interest in tobacco growing 
in some portions of New York due to 
high prices the past season. About 
175 growers were present. Growers in 
the central part of the state are plan- 
ning to grow more tobacco next year, 
according to reports at the meeting, 
and it is predicted next year’s crop 
will show a material increase. Prices 
the past year for most of the tobacco 
delivered at Baldwinsville have been 
9 to 12c p Ib. James W. Schenk of 
Plainville was re-elected president, 
Fred L. Fisher treasurer, and Bert 
Giddings secretary. 











NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 77c 
p bu, oats 57c, bran ag ton, lin- 
seed meal 40, middlings 28@30, corn 
meal 29, loose timothy hay 18@23, 
clover 19, fresh eggs 42c p doz, live 
fowls and chickens l4c p Ib, potatoes 
3.50 p bbl, red onions 90c p bu, yel- 
low 1, cabbage 4. W@6 p p 100 hds, car- 
rots and beets 1.50@1.75 p, bbl, squash 


At Syracuse, eggs 45c p doz, stor- 
age 35c, live fowls and chickens I6e 
p lb, beets 0c p bu, cabbage $24@ 
26 p ton, potatoes 1.10 p bu, timothy 


hay 22 p ton, alfalfa 16@18, rye 

geal 12 yy wheat 8@ 
, ans Dp mag oats 

corn meal p ton, bran 32, mid- 
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No one should be S/amed for ower 
sleeping any more than blamed for 
walking in his sleep. —Man is only 
partly conscious when he first opens 
up his eyes after a heavy sleep. He 
needs 4e/p to get him wide awake at 
once. Most men would get up on 
time if they only rea/ixed the time. 

Big Ben makes them realize it. 
Thus all who ave -his help get up. 
Try it on yourself. Try it on the 
farm hands, too. 

Note how you a// get out to the 
fields on time, and how you all enjoy 
it—with the help of Big Ben. 

Go to your jeweler’s store today 
and see Big Ben. His face reminds 
you of a pleasant sunrise. A big 








In 1912—resolve it men, 
You’re early in the fields—Big Ben. 


bright, smiling face—much like Old 

Sol’s. His cheerful voice sings out a 
merry tune. His steel ‘‘clothes’’ 
make him strong and lasting. His 
works kecp time. His big keys are 
easy to wind and his large hands and 
figures are easy to read. 


Now Farmer-Men, if you sleep 
heavily—and you do if you work as 
2 eae farmer should—you need Big 

n. 


He’s sold by 16,000 jewelers, the 
price is $2.50 everywhere. —If your 
jeweler doesn’t sell him, or if there 
is no jeweler in your town, send a 
money order to his designers, West- 
clox, La Salle, Illinois, He will 
come to you express charges prepaid. 
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vegetables are taken up individually. 
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By M. G@. KAINS 


HE editor has drawn freely upon the actual 
experiences of actual farmers and farmers’ 
wives so the readers may feel that the cases 
presented are largely similar to their own. 
much 
While this book is not to expound methods of 

mere money-making, the specialist may glean many useful hints for’ mak- 


ely simi Thus 
inspiration and encovragement. 


After a brief introduction, which points out how and why farmers 
should enjoy the goodly fruits of the earth, there is a simple, concise, and 
adequate discussion of soils and their care, 
water and its control, and the function of cultivation. 


fertilizers and fertilizing, 


Then follows a discussion of fruit plantations and their care, the vari- 
ous orchard fruits in the temperate North America and the small fruits of 
The vegetable garden is treated generally and then the various 
After a general chapter on spraying, 
the volume closes: with a chapter on ornamentals for the home grounds, 
gardens, the house and the greenhouse. 


Handsomely Bound in Clot 


5x7 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 
It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
bound in green vellum cloth, library style, 


It surpasses anything that has ever been pet ont is 
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Godfrey Down and Out 


Godfrey as master of the New York 
state grange is down and out. W. H. 
Vary of Jefferson county, N Y, is in, 
This was decided at last week’s an- 
nual meeting of the New York state 
grange, which met in Auburn, and 
was a working convention from start 
to finish. A large attendance num- 
about 1000 people, in- 
chiding voting delegates, alternates 
and visitors, were on hand. {fnterest 
eentered around the election of offli- 
cers, particularly on the state master- 
ship. Many delegates had come in- 
structed to oppose the re-election of 
State Master Godfrey, and it was not 
long after the delegates had arrived 
that it was seen, whether or not in- 
structed, the larger part of the dele- 
gates were not in favor of him for 
state master. 

When the election was held the sec- 
ond day Godfrey was not only over- 
whelmingly defeated, but his leading 
competitor, W. H. Vary of Jefferson 
county, came into victory at a walk- 
ing pace on the first baliot. Out of 
a total of 542 but 35 votes were cast 
for the re-election of Godfrey. The 
contest was good-natured throughout. 

Worthy State Master Godfrey in 
his annual address recommended, 
among other things, a complete revi- 
sion of the state laws regarding as- 
sessments and taxation and the ap- 
pointment of a commission to inves- 
tigate the question. He also urged 
the enactment of a _ constitutional 
amendment for an additional issue of 
$50,000,000, with written specification 
that it be used for equitably distrib- 
uted roads throughout the state, He 
asked for an increase of license now 
imposed upon automgbiles and ve- 
hicles that damaged roads in traflic; 
request of congress for federal aid 
for good roads; a parcel post law; 
conservation and natural resources; 
direct election of United States cen- 
ators; effective railroad legislation; 
opposition to ship subsidies, to a cen- 
tral United States bank, and to any 
change in the oleo law that would 
permit greater deception in the sale 
of the product, 

Senator Gardner Makes Suggestions 

United States Senator Obediah 
Gardner of Maine delivered the most 
notable address of the session. He 
declared that the farmer was con- 
servative because of environments 
which hitherto had been isolated, 
but now was changing, because of 
telephones, rural delivery and good 
roads, The senator touched upon the 
reluctance of the farmer to change 
things. “The farmer in most in- 
stances has most to lose and least to 
gain by any great change,” he said, 
“he belongs to the home builders. 
He is of the class that make the 
strength of this country. It is not our 
navy or army that makes us a world 
power, but the people who build 
homes and live in the rural sections 
of o-r country. Not only, do the 
farmers produce what the people in 
this country need, but they ship 
acrass a billion dollars’ worth every 
year. They not only contribute in 
produce, but in mentality, to the city. 
It has been demonstrated that if they 
they did not contribute new blood to 
the cities they would disintegrate in 
time. In spite of the great contribu- 
tions in mentality and the product of 
their labor, we do not exhaust our 
resources in the least. If there is any 
class which ought to hold up its head 
and walk like kings, it is the farm- 
ers of the United States.” The sena- 
tor urged that farmers write to their 
representatives in congress to vote in 
favor of a parcel post. He said the 
average farmer did not -ealize how 
much it meant to the legislator and 


how much to the measure to haye. 


these letters come in. He declared 
that a rudimentary parcel post would 
certainly be enacted by this congress 
if the farmers got busy after it. They 
have been \meeting within the last 
few days in congress talking over this 
kind of legislation. The first night 
five people were present, the next 
night 11, then 26, then 44, then 76, 
and at the last meeting there were 
420. He called attention to a. bill 
introduced by the packing interests 
to destroy the word oleomargarine as 
@ purport to let down the bars in the 
contrel of that product. He urged al! 
to write to their respective represen- 
ites 6pposing any such legislation. 
fhe farmer Q d great ap- 
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plause, On the conclusion of his ad- 
dress a general reception was imme- 
diately held in his honor. 

Secretary Makes Optimistic Report 
Sec W. N. Giles in his report 
sharply ecritized the administrations 
of Taft, Roosevelt and McKinley and 
said they had intimated in their plat- 
forms that agricultural interests 
needed and should have protection 
from the ranks inflected by oppressive 
legislation, and these parties proposed 
to champion the farmers’ cause; but 
neither had remembered the promises 
when real work was ready to be done. 
He called the proposed reciprocity 
with Canada the taking away from 
the farmers of their protection and 
leaving it with the manufacturers. 
The grange is menaced by an opposi- 
tion from. without from people op- 
posed to its teachings and from lack 
of vital unity within, he declared. 
The report showed that 6855 new 
members had been added to the roll 
during the past year, bringing the 
total up to 100,336 divided among 784 
counties, 

The report of W. L. Bean of Cort- 
land, state grange treasurer, showed 
total receipts of $54,779, of which 


$25,278 was a balance from last year.. 


The disbursements amounted to $28,- 
270, leaving a balance on hand Janu- 
ary 1 of $26,509, 

Other Speakers on the Program 

National Master Oliver Wilson of 
Illinois in well chosen words congrat- 
ulated the grange at length on its 
large membership and great influence 
in the state. He counseled fraternity 
and charity among the members. He 
declared that he was determined to 
make ‘his administration a rational, 
progressive one ‘‘We shall make the 
weak states stronger and the stronger 
states yet stronger,’ he said. “And 
we shall admit new states just as soon 
as they show evidence of being ready 
and worthy to be admitted.” 

L. H. Bailey of the state agricul- 
tural college referred to the farmers’ 
tendency not to take up new changes. 
“When we consider this entire mat- 
ter, however,” declared Dr. Bailey, 
“we find that the farmer is progress- 
ing just as rapidly as men in other 
kinds of business, Farmers want to 
see things tried out. They want to 
know whether they are safe and right 
before they take them up. When we 
compare present day agriculture with 
agriculture of 25 or 50 years ago, we 
will observe that it is a new agricul- 
ture altogether. There is scarcely a 
business in the city that has gone 
through the metamorphose that the 
farmers’ business has gone through. 
This charge therefore that the farm- 
er is not progressive, that he does not 
take up with new changes, is not 
true. His business has actually 
changed more than most of the city’s. 
Thgp rail fences have disappeared and 
now wire fences are to be seen every- 
where. The balanced ration has come 
and now most farmers consciously or 
unconsciously follow it. The silo is 
here and dry winter feed is no longer 
the rule on farms where much stock 
is fed. Our farm homes have been 
made better and new methods of 
lighting, heating and water supply 
are coming just as rapidly as oppor- 
tunity will admit. The farm garden 
of an improved, practical nature is 
now in evidence everywhere. Tele- 
phones have removed isolation. Farm 
papers keep the farm homes informed 
as to what is going on. New methods 
are brought to the attention of the 
farmers even more rapidly than to 
those of other businesses. The coun- 
try school needs no longer to be crit- 
icized. Its faults are recognized; its 
good points everywhere are pro- 
claimed. It is passing through its 
change, and just as fast as possible 
agriculture will be added to the 
courses and the children will be 
trained in the culture of agriculture 
as in the culture of other studies, 

In his felicitations of the grange, 
Commissioner of Agriculture Pearson 
spoke on the opportunity for con- 
structive work open to the grange in 
New York and every other state. He 
told of the imperial position held by 
New York agriculture, and urged the 
patrons to get behind the real con- 
structive measures that stand out for 
the good of agriculture. The com- 
missioner stated that he had just re- 
linquished his work as commissioner 
and that. he expected to spend the 
next few months in the study of agri- 
cultural conditions in Europe. He 
said that on his return he hoped it 
would be possible for him to identify 
himself with the big problem of the 
distribution of farm products. The 
distance from the producer to the 
consumer is not very great, but there 
are so many interests engaged in han- 
dling these products that the price 
the consumer is forced to pay is 
large compared with what the pro- 
ducer gets. To wipe out these ex- 
traneous agents in this distribution 
is one of the big problems and when 
it is done the consumer will pay less 
for what he gets and the producer 
will get more for what he selfs. The 
speaker pleaded for a: strong, united 
band of farm workers, and the 100,- 
000 now. united in the grange shows 
what is possible if farmers will make 
the best of their opportunities, _ 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs Cattle —Hogs-, 7-Sheep— 
1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 


Chicago esseee $8.85 $8.00 $6.40 $8.00 $4.75 $4.35 
New York .. 7.35 685 680 880 4.25 4.50 
Buffalo ....... 7.75 6.75 6.75 x 4.50 4.35 
Kansas City ... 7.25 6.50 6.35 ¥ 4.00 4.30 
Pittsburg 50 6.75 6.60 3 4.75 4.30 


seeee 





At Chicago, the country does not 
seem to be conserving its live stock 
according to figures representing the 
receipts at the large markets 
during January, Heavy gains 
were recorled on - calves, sheep 
and lambs and hogs. The six great 
western markets received a total of 
2,300,000 head of hogs during Jan- 
uary or 820,000 more than in the 
same month in 1911. The supply of 
sheep last month was 167,000 heavier 
than a year ago and beef cattle 
showed decrease of about 15,000. 

Beef. steers, choice to prime 
Beef steers, medium to choice. . 
Beef steers, common to medium 
Yearlings 

Beef cows, common to’ choice 
Fat heifers, good to choice.. 
Heifers, selected 

Canners and cutters 

Good to prime veals. 

Stock steers... 


There is a marked tendency for 
farmers to market hogs as fast as 
the animals become heavy enough 
to sell to advantage, This is illus- 
trated in the receipts of January, 
Shown above, and the continued 
heavy arrivals in February. Efforts 
are being made to escape the high- 
feed bill both in the corn belt and in 
the east. Farmers in some parts of 
the west are accepting 5%c p Ib 
where they refused 6c a few weeks 
ago. 

Early this month a few lambs sold 
as high as 7c p Ib, but that quotation 
was only touched, the high mark be- 
ing slightly better than 6%c, with the 
bulk selling at 6@6%c. . Sheep values 
are keeping up well compared with 
a year ago. Highest price paid for 
finished sheep is about 4%4c; the bulk, 
however, sell at 4@4.60, 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or 
Spot 


7--Wheat-, e-Corn-, -~Oats—, 
1912 «1911 912 1911 2 1911 
Chicago 1.02 94 6 AT 53% 31% 
New York .... 1.02% .96% % .60% .364 
Boston | ~ "39 


52 
-56 
-4T 


1.01 94 33 
Toledo 1.00% .97% .6 -43 02% .31 
Minneapolis ., 1.06% 1.02% 42% .48 28% 
Liverpool 1.03 . 56% _ 





At Chicago, the wheat market ruled 
dull. As is usually the case, this 
meant heaviness in values and prices 
declined fractionall: from the high 
level of 10 days earlier. May went 
off to a point close to $1.03 p bu and 
July under 97c before recovery; and 
that indifferent. Contributing factors 
were the slack demand for cash wheat 
on either domestic or foreign account 
and the further talk of big available 
supplies in western Canada and in 
Argentina bound to compete with. do- 
mestic breadstuffs, All along it has 
been recognized that the territory 
west of Winnipeg holds a lot of wheat, 
but further emphasis was given this 
in the renewed efforts of the railroads 
up there to move the crop more 
briskly. Minneapolis also received 
large quantities, 

The Argentine crop is now moving 
toward Europe, but not at full speed. 
English and continental cables were 
conflicting but not of a character to 
afford much support to home prices. 
No 2 spring $1@1.08 p bu, No 2 red 
winter 99%c@100%. Red winter 
wheat was offered in some of 
the seaboard markets at a lower price 
than at Ohicago. 


Corn was somewhat lower under 


increased movement from the coun-. 


try, favorable weather conditions and 
indifferent demand for eastern account. 
The market was without particularly 
new feature unless it be the accen- 
tuated purpose of many farmers to 
sell their cash holdings. May corn 
went under 68c p bu, a decline of 
more than a cent, then recovered 
somewhat under speculative buying. 
July soldat 67144@68\%c and No 2 in 
store 65@66c. 

The oats market shared the quie- 
tude in other cereals, prices shading 
down a cent through lack of support. 
The cash demand was moderate and 
offerings ample. Standard oats in 
store sold at 52@52i¢c p bu. 

Rye offerings were moderate. and 
demand just about sufficient to. take 


American .Agricultur is: 


everything at former quotations }. 
on 94c p bu for No 2+to go to store 

Barley. was 2@8c higher unde, 
moderate offerings and a slightly ;; 
proved demand. Malting grades \., 
quoted at $1.10@1.82 p bu for cv 
to fancy and feed barley 75c@1. 

In grass seeds early spring demanq 
has not yet developed. The restricteg 
offerings were quoted at about a4 
former price level, prime timothy 
16%c p Ib, clover 2344c, hungarian 
1%ec, millets 1% @2c. Buckwheat 
was in fair demand at 1% @2c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations jp 
all instances are wholesale. They-refer 
to prices at which the product will se} 
from store warehouse, car or dock 
From. these country consignees must 
pay freight. and commission charges, 

hen sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance ig usually 
secured. . 

Apples 

At New York, business in apples 
has been greatly curtailed by the ex. 
tremely cold weather. Strictly fcy ap- 
ples held up well in prices, and when 
not touched by the frost, apples bring 
a good price. Chilled or frosted ap- 
ples, also scalded Greenings and York 
Imperials, are rated weak. Spy and 
€-itzenberg continue in the lead, se!)- 
ing anywhere from $1.75@4 p bb! 
Twenty Ounce and Greening 3.50, oth- 
er standard varieties up to 3, weste 
bx apples 1@3 p bx. 


At Chicago, for fine quality of ap. 
ples the market is steady, especially 
on bbl stock. Demand is fair. Jon- 
athans are quoted as high as $5 p 
bbl, Spy, Spitzenberg, Steel Red 4, 
other standard varieties from 2.75 to 
3.50, western bx apples 1@4 p bx. 

Beans 

At New York, there is no furth 
chunge in the general position of th 
bean market. Feeling is about stead: 
on choice white beans, but somewh 
unsettled on red kidney. Marrow se 
as high as $5 p 100 lbs, medium 4.40) 


pea beans 4.00, red kidney 5.1 
lima 6, 


Eggs 
sensational drop 
prices in the New York egg mark 
arrived last week. The situation 
puzzling, as no good reason has hb: 
assigned for the cause. Receipts 
eggs are light and few storage eg: 
are in evidence, The trade is depen 
ing on what it gets from day te da 
to supply demand, A week ag 
Wednesday the market broke fully 
p doz on western firsts, dropping fr 
42c lown to 38 and 39c p doz T) 
really sensational break occurred ti 
following day, Wowever, when t 
market dropped 5 to 7c p doz. Prices 
had advanced so: high that the tra 
was becoming agitated by anticipa 
ing the certain drop of prices later. 
In Chicago and other western m: 
kets, egg quotations have gradual! 
worked to a lower basis. Repo! 
throughout the southwest indicate t 
production as increased again, A | 
slump in quotations any day wou! 
cause fio surprise on the market. Ee; 
men are beginning to talk about th 
storage season soon at hand, but 
yet few sales are reported. A fi 
contracts have been let for Apr eg: 
at about 18c p doz delivered at © 
cago. The same old song is bei 
sung that is voiced at this seas 
every’ year—prices for storage eg 
will be too high. This year deale: 
are claiming that in view of the lo: 
profits taken on the last end of th: 
storage egg deal this year, it 
feared that sentiment will appear 
the direction of higher prices tha 
dealers figure are warranted for c: 
Servative investment, The sevére ci 
weather throughout the U § the pa: 
few weeks has checked egg produ 
tion in all corners of the ceuntr 
Shipping from Cal even dropped o 


At New York, advices from _ th 
south telling of increased collections 
of fresh eggs ready for shipment 
forced prices downward. Bven t! 
lower prices, however, do not increas 
consumption. Fresh-gathered ar 
quoted at 28@35c p doz, while near! 
sell at 34@40c. 

At Chicago, the weather is bei 
watched closely by those who d 
in eggs and a period of warm weat! 
will likely mean an increased p! 
duction and larger receipts frem t! 
south. As a whole egg dealers an 
those who follow the trade are ! 
expecting prices to fluctuate as wid: 
as usual the coming spring beca 
storage stocks are exhausted. 5 
called prime first at Chicage 4 
quoted as high as 35%c p dez. 
the east much higher quotati 
prevail. 


The expected 


t 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, upon heavier recei 
the market was generally quiet. ‘ 
grades are not overplentiful, 
weakness being principally on Nos 
and 3 in large bales. Prime timo! 
in large bales Is quoted as high 
$1.40 p 100 lbs, No 2 1.25, clever a 
clover mixed 1.20, rye straw 95c, © 
and wheat 55@60c. 

At Chicago, demand is fair for tim- 
othy hay, being best on the choices‘ 
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Offerings are large. Choicest 
is quoted as high as $22 p 





grades. 
timothy 


ton, Ne_1 21, No 3 17.50, rye straw 
10. ‘oats, oat 9.50 @ 10, wheat 8.50@9. 
930010, wheat 8.90@9. 


Fresh Fruits 
,t abeut this season of the year we 
cemplaints about fruit being 
Much alarm is usually scat- 
ed ever the country. We have ex- 


se amined some of our peach orchards 
ed and so far we find that the buds are 
a glive and the prospects are that we 
thy will have a fruit crop. We have 10,- 
, p00 trees in bearing and in our test 
t orchard 100 varieties, six trees of a 


xind—quite a good chance to examine 
different varieties. We are now prun- 
and as soon as the weather warms 


a a little bit spraying will be done 
with lime-sulphur. There is a live 
in demand for frees at this season and 
sell more peaches are wanted in this 
lock, country to supply the demands of the 
nust people .—[0O. H., Wicomico County, Md. 
oe Mill Feeds 
ally At New York, the market rules firm 
and demand good on all kinds of mill 
feeds. Coarse western spring bran in 
g 100-Ib sacks to arrive sells as high as 
u $99.75 p ton, standard middlings do, 
aD- red dog in-140-lb sacks 32, linseed oil 
hen meal 4060; brewers’ meal 1.64 p 100 
> Ibs, grits 1,65, flakes 2. 
ap- Onions 
; The enion markets both east and 
x west are firm and prices have re- 
: cently advanced on the Atlantic coast, 
making it a profitable deal for storage 
speculators, On the Pacific coast the 
markets are firm and competition 
from the south not expected for some 
- time. In Mass, where onions are 
’ grown en a large commercial scale 


many put in storehouses, holders 

are making a neat sum through stor- 

: age Ceunting in the initial cost of 
t last fall, the tax for storage 


onions 





and cemmission for selling . onions 
could be moved at $2.50 p 100-Ib sk 
and the holders break even. Present 
quotations, however, are 3.50. 


At New York, old onions are firm 
and prices show further improvement. 
Yellow sell at $3.50@5 p 140-lb bag, 
red 3@3.75, yellow 3@4 p 100-lb bag, 
red 2.50@8, white 2.50@3 p 
Cc new 2.75@2.85 p cra. 

4t Chicago, the market is strong 
and active and demand is good. Of- 
ferings are light. Red or yellow sell 
at $1.75@2 p 55 to 65-lb sk, small 
vellow or red 1.25@1.50, Cal yellow 
225 p 100-lb sk, Valencia 4@4.25 p 
Jarge cra. 


bu cra, 


1ban, 


Potatoes 
At New York, trade in potatoes has 
been very lively in the recent 

Receipts were not heavy, but 
was far from active. 
injured by frost, 
general change in 
State potatoes 
continue just 

is firm as they have been the 
few weeks. In Aroostook 

, Me, shippers are paying growers 
$2.85@2,90, and in central portions 

the state 2.75@2.85 p 165-lb 
ire. New York state shippers 
paying growers 90@%5c p bu_at 

ding stations and receiving 1.07@ 

0 p bu delivered at New York city. 
in the yards state potatoes are quoted 
t 3.35@3.50 p 180 lbs, Me 3.75@3.90, 

th some tubers that are absolutely 

suund, clear of frost, quoted as high 

4. The Bangor and Aroostook 
railroad reports during Jan it moved 

434, 502 bus of potatoes out of Me. 

At New York, domestic potatoes are 

light receipts but moving slowly 
and the tone of the market is weak. 
mported potatoes are in liberal sup- 
ply, selling fairly, but holders meeting 

ivers freely and prices average 
ver. Common to good stock does 
not exce $2.50 and same has sold 
low as 2.40 p 168-lb bag. State po- 
tatoes are quoted at 3.25@3.50 p 180 
Me 3.25@38.75, Bermuda 5@6.50 

bl, 

At Chicago, not much change is 
noted in the potato market, but hold- 
ers are more willing to do business 

former prices and a better trade 
is reported, The bulk of potatoes sell 

$1.05@1.15 p bu, new_ potatoes 
from Bermuda sell at 6@7.50 p bbl. 
Vegetables 

At New York, old cabbages are firm 
and receipts of new are light. Danish 
seed seHs at $30@33 p ton, domestic 
$15@20, red $20@28, Fla new $2.75 p 
cta. Carrots are quoted at $1.50@2 
p bbl, parsnips $1.50@1.75, squash $1 

1.50 p tub, turnips, rutabaga $1.15 
@#1.25 p bbl, white $1@1.50. 

Poultry 

At New York, live poultry is higher, 
due to lighter receipts and chickens 
are quoted at 12%,@138c p Ib, fowls 
i3 % @15%c, roosters 8@9'%4c, turkeys 
15@ l6c, ducks 12@16c, geese 12@13c. 
Te demand for fresh-killed poultry, 
however, continues slow and turkeys 
are quotable at 12@21c; chickens, milk 
or corn-fed 19@24c, capons 16@ 25c, 
ducks 12@22c, squabs $1.40@5.25 p 
OZ. 

At Chicago, prices have advanced 
on live poultry of practically every 
Kind. Turkeys are about le h‘zgher, 
eld roosters and spring chickens %c 


past, 
the mevement 
Some arrivals are 
uit there is no 
e situation. 
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r more, Turkeys are rg at 10@ 
4c P Ib, fowls 9% @12%c, chickens 
12@14%c; ducks 13@15c, geese 9@ 
llc. Dressed capons are selling 
higher, Dressed chickens are quot- 
able at 12@19c, fowls 10@14c, chick- 
ens 7@1l3c, capons 17@20c, ducks 14 
@lii7c, geese 10@ 13c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICR OREAMEKIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
1912. . 5 35 82 
1911.. 27@28 27@ 28 25 @ 26 
1910.. 30 32 28% 
1909.. 381% 32 28 
Butter 


At New York, a puzzling condition 
exists in the New York butter market. 
Prices last week dropped to 32c p Ib, 
later advancing about Dealers 
held a fair quantity of fresh cmy 
butter, which cost them 35@38c. Some 
traders who follow the market are 
predicting prices will advance rapidly 
again. Late last week cmy butter 
sold as high as 33%c p Ib for best, 
with fair to good at 30@32c, state 
dairy 29@32c. 

At Chicago, the weakness and de- 
clining tendency of the butter mar- 
ket frightened buyers to some extent 
so that purchases dropped off. Com- 
bined with this unsteady feeling was 
the slack demand for butter by con- 
sumers, The high prices drove con- 
sumers to the use of substitutes and 
cheap quality of butter and even the 
low prices recently established have 
not retrieved business, The best 
quality of cmy butter in tubs, in large 
lots, sold the latter part of the first 
week of Feb at about 32c p Ib, mis- 
cellaneous lots 29@8lc. Dairy butter 
is in moderate demand but receipts 
are light. Quotations range from 
29 @31c. 

At Albany, cmy butter 35@39c p 1b, 
dairy 24c. 

At Columbus, cmy 35c, dairy 24c. 

At Syracuse, cmy 36c, dairy 33c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 36c, dairy 23c, 

At Cleveland, cmy 35c, dairy ex- 
tras 28c, 

At Philadelphia, cmy 36c. 


Cheese 
At New York, trading continues 
quiet and demand is mostly for small 


lots. Specials are quoted as high as 
17%c p ib, daisies 17%c, skims 
7% @14kKe. 


At Chicago, a steady feeling pre- 
vails and demand is fair for all 
makes, Arrivals are moderate, 
Daisies are quoted as high as 17c p 
lb, young America 17%c, twins 16%c, 
burger 12@14c, brick 164%,@1Tc. 


The Milk Markets 


At New York, the exchange rate at 
the time of writing was 4%c p qt to 
the farmer in the 26-c zone having no 
station charges, or $2.01 p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. It was ex- 
pected this rate would fall the mid- 
dle of the month, as a meeting had 
been called for Feb 13 to consider the 
state of the market. The supply has 
shown signs of increasing for more 
than a week, and it is evident that 
the minimum of production has been 
passed. The cream market became 
easier as soon as the price of butter 
went down. Practically all of the 
dealers have signified to the depart- 
ment of health the grade or grades 
of milk they wish to sell under the 
new regulations, 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Feb 
10 were as follows: 


~ Milk Cream 











Brie .ccvccccticccccccs Saees 24400 
Susquehanna ....e+ee+- 18,415 254 
West Shore ...scccoeee 12,210 795 
Lackawanna ..cccccses 5200 1,475 
N Y C (long haul).... 68,801 995 
NY C lines (short haul) 17,308 569 
OnterHlO. ‘sin cece esveses £0,450 1,838 
Lehigh Valley ......... 30,653 602 
INOw FROWGR =. osc csesess 12,852 92 
Other sources ..... ee 1,634 40 

Totala: <5 0é.2caccot same C060 

OHIO—At Cleveland, eggs lc p 


doz, chickems 14c p Ib, potatoes $1.25 
p bu, choice yellow onions 4.25 p 100, 
marrow beans 3 p bu, navy 2.85, red 
kidney 2.75@3, limas 7%c p lb, Dan- 
ish seed cabbage 32@35 p ton, turnips 
50@60c p bu, wheat 1.08, corn T73e, 
oats 55c, middlings 28@30 p ton, bran 
straw 14, oats and wheat 13, middlings 
28, oil meal 38@39, timothy hay 22@ 
24, clover 21, alfalfa 23, wheat and 
oat straw 12.50, clover seed 15 p bu, 
timothy 8&8. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
potatoes $1.40 p bu, onions 1.50, cab- 
bage 2.50@3 p bbl, turnips 1.25, navy 
beans 2.75 p bu, red kidney 3.35, limas 
7%ec p 1b, corn p bu, oats 56c, 
timothy hay 25 p ton, ciover 23, rye 
straw 14, oat and wheat 13, middlings 
and bran 31, fresh 4c p doz, 
storage 36c, live hens 1l4c p Ib, tur- 


(31) 247 


“MEN WHO KNOW” 


USE THE a 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Does it not mean a great deal to YOU, the prospective buyer 
of a Cream Separator, that such men as 


J. P. Morgan, the greatest of bankers 

C. H. Mackay, Pres’t Postal Telegraph Co. 

J. M. Studebaker, the great wagon builder 

Ex-Gov. Chas. W. Stone, of Pennsylvania 

Sir Wm. Van Horne, Ex-Pres’t Canadian Pacific R’y 
Henry C. Wallace, editor of “ Wallaces’ Farmer” 
Philip Moen, the great wire manufacturer 

F. L. Daggett, manager Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Prof. W. H. Caldwell, Sec’y Am. Guernsey Cattle Club 
U. S. Senator Knute Nelson, of Minnesota 


and many others like them, good dairy farmers as well as great leaders 
in every sphere of human endeavor, each of whom is. possessed of 
much personal experience and a thousand authoritative sources of 
separator information, are among the 1,375,000 satisfied users of 
DE LAVAL Cream Separators? 


It’s always a wise policy to profit by the experience of others. 


THE De Lavat SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Abbott :Detroit ‘*30’’ 
Fore-Door Roadster, $1275 


“This Car—And My 13-Year Old Boy” 


OU do not require an engineering education in order to operate the 
Abbott-Detroit, because it is so simple in construction that your wife,- 
daughter or young son can drive it at will with the absolute knowledge 
that the car is running perfectly. 








President Lawrence Smith of the Smith-Grieves Typesetting 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., whose Abbott-Detroit has covered 6,000 miles, 
writes> “This car has been driven exclusively by the writer and my thirteen year 
old boy. The engine is working perfectly wef more power today than when 
I first began driving it. The fact of the matter is, the more you run the engine 
the better it seems to work.” If you are in the market for a new car, you owe it 
to yourself to read the score of letters we have just issued in booklet form—letters 
written by representative men who own and drive Abbott-Detroit cars. / 


‘The Car With a Pedigree’”’ 


Abbott: Detroit 


Built for Permanence 


When you consider, criticize and compare the standard 1912 Abbott-Detroit 
with other cars selling at or near the Abbott-Detroit pee. reflect what it means 
to your best interests to own a car that is not only pleasing to the eye, comfort- 
able to ride in, and built by a reputable firm, but embodying the ideal i 
features and standard gasoline engine principles that have made possible the 
100,000 mile trip of the Abbott-Detroit “Bull Dog”—the stock car that has i 





40,000 miles to date of the roughest roads in the United States. 


3 Free Books 


Our Book of Letters, our Story of the “Bull ** and our Reference Catalog 
will be mailed free to any address upon request. Abbott-Detroit Reference 
Catalog is an éxcellent prompt book and reminder of what constitutes 
construction. Write today for these 3 free books. 


Abbott Motor Company 


619 Waterloo Street 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















keys 20c, ducks 16c, geese 14c. 


BeSuretoSay Youu: [Saw Your Adv, 


fn this journal. Our Advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from, 
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Wilson Again Uncer Fire 


An investigation of the department 
of agriculture, involving orders by 
Sec Wilson and Solicitor McCabe, with 
charges of s@ppressed reports regard- 
ing Florida Everglade lands, is to be 
carried out. The investigation was 
started by Representatives Clark of 
Florida and Bathrick of Ohio, who 
claim that officials of the department 
of agriculture were influenced by pro- 
moters of Florida Everglade lands to 
suppress reports on the condition of 
the land made by the drainage depart- 
ment, They claim also that the re- 
cent dismissal from the government 
service by Sec Wilson of C. G. Elliott, 
chief engineer of the drainage divi- 
sion, and Assistant Engineer A. D. 
Morehouse, was due to the refusal of 
these men to suppress certain facts 
regarding the Everglade lands as set 
forth in reports prepared by Engineer 
Elliott. Undue influence of Sec Wil- 
son by land promoters is charged. 

The report in question was pre- 
pared in response to a demand by the 
public for information regarding 
Florida lands. It embodied informa- 
tion, some favorable and some unfav- 
orable to the land company, which 
was obtained as result of the inves- 
tigations of government and other 
engineers. On June 14, 1910, Engineer 
Elliott says that Sec Wilson dacided 
not to have the report made public. 

Solicitor McCabe, in a statement 
approved by Wilson, denies’ the 
charges and says that the reason the 
report was not printed was because 
the engineers did not agree, and 
that experts in the bureau of plant 
industry disagreed with the engineers; 
that ElHott and Morehouse were dis- 
missed because they had certified and 
presented false accounts, knowing 


them to be false, on which govern- 
ment had paid out money. 





Will War Against Mosquitoes 


D. T. HENDRICKSON, MONMOUTH CO, N J 


Alfred Gaskill, state- forester of 
New Jersey, is endeavoring to interest 
Monmouth county road supervisors 
in planting shade trees by the sides 
of the roads. Should this movement 
become state-wide, in a few years we 
ean boast some of the finest shaded 
highways in the world. Many farm- 
ers prefer to do their own roadside 
planting, substituting fruit for shade 
trees, combining thereby pleasure 
with profit. 

No doubt the value of ovr best 
truck farms and the summer board- 
ing house section has been greatly 
impaired by mosquitoes. Prof John 
B. Smith of New Brunswick, state en- 
tomologist, has become Vintereted in 
the matter, and steps will, be taken 
this spring by properly draining the 
mea ows and sait marshes, and using 
crude petroleum to eradicate the p -t 

John Enright, county superintend- 
ent, has issued orders for the pay- 
ment of YO% of the state school 
money among the various school dis- 
tricts of the county. The amount ap- 
portioned is $224,787. About half of 
this goes to rural schools, many of 
which are supported entirely by state 
money, leaving local taxpayers noth- 
ing to do but provide building and 
fuel. The state money pays the 
teacher and furnishes all text-books 
and supplies. This is not exactly as 
it should be. The local taxes could 
stand a slight raise, better salaries 
could be paid, better teachers em- 
ployed and better results, of course, 
obtained. 

Charles Phillips of Holmdel has 
wound up his work at_killing hogs 
for this season. During the fall and 
winter he killed nearly 700. James 
Reeves and James Bowles, who are 
now about through, despatched over 
1000 porkers. The biggest hog de- 
livered in Freehold this season was 
that sold to Carson Brothers, the 
butchers, a few days ago by James 
Dare, foreman for James B. Vreden- 
bergh. The hog weighed 708 pounds 
dressed. Joseph C. Johnson of Allen- 
town recently killed 23 pigs 7% 
months old averaging 245 pounds 
> pe and five old hogs averaging 

pounds. The lightest of the hogs 
weighed 540 pounds and the heaviest 
720 pounds. It is generally conceded 
that hogs average daily an increase 
of a pound in weight, but those of 
Charles H. Reid of Old Bridge ex- 
ceed that margin by many pounds. 
Mr Reid recently killed two hogs, 
one of which was 357 days old and 
weighed dressed 491% pounds; the 
smaller one weighed 408 pounds ari 
was only 301 days old. The lard se- 
eured from the smaller pig weighed 
103% pounds. The average cost a 
pound for raising, includin price 
paid for the pigs, was oniy 5% cents. 

For a Farmers’ Exchange select 
yéur best farmers for your board of 
directors’ and appoint the best man 
yeu-can get for manager. With this 
beginning and a leyal support of the 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


membership, success will surely at- 
tend your efforts.—[W. H. Inegling, 
‘Manager Monmouth County (N J) 
Farmers’ Exchange. 


Have you all the small fruits and 
berries growing on your farm that 
you ought to have? Many farmers 
have’ not, and if that is the case on 
your farm, do not let the coming 
spring slip past without setting out 
a supply. Fruits and berries should 
be grown on the home farm, because 
they add so much to the charm of 
the home, to say nothing of the 
healthfulness and variety added to 
the food supply. -Anyone with land 
should in no case neglect this im- 
portant matter.—[F. Hs Dow, Steu- 
ben County, N Y. 


I think I have been a reader of 
your paper for about 48 years. It 
was then the American Agriculturist, 
with Mr Spooner, Jake Frink and 
other contributors. With one or two 
years’ exception, I have been a con- 
stant reader since 1864, I enjoy the 
paper and think it one of the best 
for farmers and others.—[M. I. 
-aine, 84 Allston St, West Medford, 
Mass, 


EGGS AND ND POULTRY 


OTE mt ZB TURKEYS—Toms $5, hens 


‘American Asriculturigg 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WIDE-AW. ware 3 y and girls WhO Go not oe}, 
to the Movement an Progress are Dot gett 
the os ting 





Pp WALEED. RFD 2, ——e Pa. 
GUARANTEED WHITE for 
hatehing. Write FRANK HYDE Y aaat, wt. 
TOULOUSE GEESE, Rose Comb Reds, 
ducks, FRANK KILPATRICK, EB 4, Warren, 0. 


WHITE HOLLAND turkeys, Berkshire 4 Digs and 
collie pups. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


RED BOURBON turkeys for sa tor b 
tor toms MEE JAS HOON, Meteor oO Oe 


PURE-BRED Bronze turkeys for sale. 
MRS HARRIET CHUMBLEY, Draper, Va. 


THOROUGHBRED BRONZE ee MES PEARL 
PHELPS FIELD, East Freetown, N Y. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS in White Rock cockerels. 
W. P. NORTHUP, Addison, N Y. 


AY-OLD CHICKS, seven breeds. Catalog free. 
DE ROY TAYLOR, Lyons, N Y. 


FISHEL WHITE nouxs cheap. THUR BEN- 
NINGER, Walnutport, Pa, 9 


GIANT ss re eggs in season. 8. B. 
OGAN, Cumberland, wy 


BUFF ORPINGTON cockerels $2. 
& SONS, Melrose, 0. 














Stamp. 




















THEO BURT 


el an education ey ahou) a t 
Progress clubs are being form 
are the means of 


© theirs 


ing acquainted with tis "srt 
ress club movement, This is the one hig m, ve 
that has done most to compel the interest of puyit 
in recent a If you are &@ teal teacher: i 4 
wake boy or will write for ty. 
en will tee > ACrey 
< L oe Ju y : 
Fourth Ave, New York City. as <tieel 
NEIGHBOR, WM /-_—y Loda, Til—Roy disap 
October 8, 17, tall, dark hair an, 
1 and face, larg 
of nose, Pitty dol. 


Be sure 
Just in the 
Us ky 





Hope if Francis sees thig he will let 





JOB PRINTING. ag oe oie Pé. 
catalogs, booklets, Preag } 
lowest prices and shortest cy You are > invite ' 
submit samples of what you want printed or py). 
lashed. and ¢ quotations will be furnished. Lov, pr 
standard sizes. 7 
PUBLISHING CO. — FHELYS 





BUFFY ORPINGTONS, 100 
KENNEL, Atglen, Pa, 


CHICKS—9 _ breeds, 
BLUM, Chatfield, 0. 


TURKEY HENS, $2.50, 
Y, Sandusky, 0. 


eggs «635. MATTIE 





Catalog fren JOSEPH A. 





toms $4. MISS NANNIE 








Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of oniy SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash mist accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ wili be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
wil) be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one, 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only six cents a word each ineertion. 

A.idreas 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


Farmers’ 


Read by 


adver- 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


“CORRECT” EGGS for hatching. Single comb Buff 
Leghorns, Rose Comb, Bl lack Minorcas, Anconas, 
Rose Comb Reds, White Wy tes, Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, Indian Runner dicks “Correct”’ prices, any 
number, White aoe », Bui I orn 
Seventeen years’ experi Secure packed 
express. AG McCAIN CO "Del vare, N J. 


eockerels. 
lowest 





30 CHOICE BRONZE turkeys for sale, bred from 
our state fair Buffalo, Rochester winners, with 
choice breeders of Single Comb Buff Leghorns, Co- 
lumbian Wyandottes and Barred Rocks. Choice reg- 
ist Berkshires, all ages, bred from second prize 
herd N ¥ fair. A. G. BARLOW, Box M, 
Medina, N Y. 


GUARANTEED STOCK AND EGGS—RBhode Island 
Reds; Black, White Minorcas; White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns; White, ae an 3 4) ; 
White, Barred Rocks; Anconas; Pe: 
Pekin, Indian Runner —— Get my pr 
are bargains. @. C. DY, Delaware, N 








WHITE HOLLAND TU TRK EYS, over 100 extra 
heavy _ breeding birds Y le, our birds and prices 
cannot he beaten. S m guaranteed. White 
Wryandettes anc _ eRe s for hatching. H. W. ANDER- 
SON, Stewartst Pa 





WANTED—We pay for springs 13, 
= 18, rabbits 12 cents pound; 
5@, guinea pigs 60 cents pair. 
POPRIN & WALKER, 31 Washington St, 
son, N J. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS and exes for hatching from 
layers and payers, Rocks, Reds, Langshans, Min- 
orcas, Leghorns, Order today. FRANK HAR- 
BAUGH, Middleburg, Md. 


fowl 14, geese 16, 


Pater- 











Eacs FoR Sesuarwe— Dest buy until you in- 
vestigate my prices and guarantee. Send for mat- 
ing list. DAWLEYDAL E WHITE LEGHORN 
FARM, Mexico, Y 


WHITE WYANDOTTES, Bleck Ory 
velders, Big, healthy birds, 2 
eleventh year. OWNLAND 
mond, N Y, 





gions, Lakeie- 
strains. Our 


"ing 
FARMS, South Hame 





BRONZE pyr eete for sale. 
Sherwood, N ¥ 


TURKEYS—Bourbor Red. MRS EMMA STEINER, 
Continental, O. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


ALU MINUM POULTRY BA‘ BANDS, 25 for 2c; 50. 
85e; 100, 65c; 175, $1. Samples free. FRANK 
( ROSS, Montague, Mass. 


LIVE STOCK 


WM MARSHALL, 











FOR SALE—Two-year-old Jersey bull, Duke of 
Middle Falis, No 93411, sire Czar Galway, No 87553; 
dam, Allian Stoke Pogis, No 242972; full size, solid 
color, perfect condition, from heavy milking strain. 
J. D, WILBUR, Greenwich, N Y 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Chester 
Whites, large strain, all ages, mated, not akin; bred 
sows, service boars; beagles, collie pups; Guernsey 
calves, Write for circular. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


HAMPSHIRE SOWS, bred. Pigs 3 months, Two 
Jersey heifers, bred. Twe bulls fit for service, tuber- 
culin tested. Bull calves WM BIGHAM’S SONS, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


50 CHOICE BERKSHIRE FALL PIGS, .. to 6 
months old, $8 to $15 each. Bronze, Bla eae 
Bourbon turkeys. Write CLARK BROS. ie ..F 


er" 3 MARES 
old. Quality and breeding the best. Pri 
GEORGE KINN: AN, Elkin, Indiana Co, Pa. 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Berkshire pigs, Southdown 
sheep cheap. Unfading roofing slate at wholesale. 
W. M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


JACKS AND MULES—i60 head; fine large ones; 
cheap now for the next 30 days. KREKLER’S JACK 
FARM, Weat Elkton, 0. 


FOR SALE—Three well-bred_ registered - Holstein 
bull calves; nicely marked. SIEGEL BROS, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 














and stallions 2 to 5 years 
ces right, 














ONE TEAM of first-class oxen for sale or trade for 
—— as pears horses. H. WILLOUGHBY, West- 
eld, N J. 


TWO DUTCH-BELTED bull calves for sale. J. 
FRED YOUNG, Route 1, Ellwood City, Pa. 


RED FOXES wanted, ecently 
March, WM ZEAMER, ‘Columbia, 


PERCHERON STALLIONS, and Berkshire swine. 
GLICK’S FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


LARGE ENGLISH yy opiates, all ages. ROBERT 
EDDY, Cattaraugus, N 


RED POLLED BULL, 20 months old. F. TERPEN- 
ING, West Oneonta, N Y. 


IMPERIAL HERD Yorkshires. 
E. DEWEESE, Sidney, 0. 


REGISTERED Duroc-Jersey swine 
FARM, Emporium, Pa. 


0 I C, best strains. 
Savona, N Y¥. 








eo until 














Write wants. ©. 





SUNNYSIDE 





Get prices. GEO FRISBIE, 





DOGS AND FERRETS 


COLLIE MALE PUPS $5, females $4; Berkshire 
pigs. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 





SCOTCH COLLIE fgeale puppies. ALBERT D, 
CASE, Johnsonvilie, N Y. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES—Choice cockerels $1.59 and 
$2 each. Also 7 extra choice cockerels and vyearli og 
cocks. For descriptiong write FISHER BROS, Col- 
linsville, O. 





TOULOUSE GEESE and ganders, English Indian 
Runner drakes $2 cach. Barred Rocks, Java cock- 
erels ond puilets. T. MORITZ, Rahway, N J. 





EGCS—White Leghorn, Reds, . 13, 75 cents; Indian 
Runner duck, 11, 3 eases. 12, $3. U § 
WEATHER BUREAU FA Ephrata, Pa. 


Write the VIEW POINT POULTRY FARM, Del- 
aware, N for quality stock in Single Comb White 
Leghorn yearling hens, cockerels and -pullets. 








EXTRA FINE BARRED ROCKS—Y75 splendid hens 
and puilets, also erels, all fine stock, reasonable, 
GEORGE GREENWALD, Hainesport, N z 





250 INDIAN RUNNER ducks, white eggers, $5 per 
100; White Leghorns and Reds. Cireular. BAY VIEW 
POULTRY FARMS, Shelltown, Ma. 


8 C BROWN. LEGHORNS—Surplus stock of our 
fine puliets, $1.35: cockerels, $1.50. HILLSIDE 
POULTRY FARM, Canaan, N Y¥. 








SPLENDID BUFF ROCK pullets, even color, ek 
wings, buff not red, $1 each, THAMESVIEW F ARAL 
Box 273, New London, Ct. 


FOR SALE—Fine ratters. CHARLES 
yOsTER. W Wellington, 0. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PEACH TREES, 20 for $1, cherry trees, large size 
$7 per. 100; peach trees, $5 per_100. Many $1 col- 
Descriptive catalog of fruit and ornamental 
trees and plants. Buy direct from us and save half 
your money. Satisfaction guaranteed. L’AMOR- 
EAUX NURBSERIES, Schoharie, N Y. 








STRAWBERRY ee varieties. 
Fy gene ee roots, choice seed corn, poultr My free 
32d annual catalog gives valuable information. JOHN 
Ww. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


SEED POTATOES—A great shortage in potatoes ex- 
tending over the entire United States. Freire aa 
early. Catalog free. GEO W. P. JERR. 

CO, Caribou, Me. 


SEED POTATOES—Reew your potato seed and 
secure earlier maturity and greater productiveness. 
Buy direct from the grower. GEO W. P. JERRARD 
CO, Caribou, Me. 











Springfield, 
CHOICE INVESTMENTS—If any of our reade 
are interested investing some of their surpins where 
it will be entirely safe and yield good, quick . 
. ones for full partic 

, President and Eitor-i,,. 

f American Agriculturist, Ashland Butllding, 3); 
Fourth Ave, New York City, si 


FARMERS—Don’t throw away those old rubies 
boots that have’ holes in them. Get vuleanized rujber 
paste and mend them yourself. Guaranteed to }, i 
in any place or your money back. Tee box ic 
trial box I5c. Send no stamps. Address H. MASO\ 
10 Randolph Place, Northampton, Mass. ; 


LADIES’ ALL WOOL SKIRTS, made of B00d 
quality serges to your own measure for $2.98. Ser 
for free catalog and samples. yo SKIRT Co, 
Dept A, 200 E 87th St, New York Ci 


LADIES—Learn to make beautiful ribbon roses, tp. 
structions, parts of rose, sample, postpaid for ong 
dollar. 8. WARD, 15 Hoyt St, Buffalo, N Y. 


eee onnane are sent to me for big re. 
ce pleases. Write for catalog 
{RVING WARNEH. Riverhead, N Y. : 


LADIES—Stationery embosser, monogram, initia) 
Samples sent, HIGGINS, Milford, Mass. 


OUR HELP BUREAJ 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN WANTED for government positions. Influence 
unnecessary. Average salary $1100. Annual y 
tions. Short hours. Steady work. Rapid promot 
Thousands of appointments amps ‘ niger Send Dest i 
immediately for list of positio Jomamon edv- 
cation sufficient. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept T 19, 
Rochester, N Y. 


Tes 





























WANTED—More men to prepare as firemen, brake- 
men, motormen, ecnductors, sleeping car and train 
porters. Nearby roads; good wages; steady work; no 
strike. Hundreds placed in the service without «x- 
perience. Inclose stamp for application blank. Name 
position wanted. RAILWAY INST, Dept 17, Indian- 
apolig, Ind. 





WANTED—Government railway mail clerks. Ex- 
ae everywhere soon. Farmers eligible. Cum- 

education sufficient. Get prepared by formes 
United States civil service examiner. Write for free 
booklet, PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE S€HOO), 
Box 813, Rochester, N Y. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED—Averace $9) 
month. | Examinations everywhere Moy 4. Preparation 
sree, SEAMEN INSTITUTE, Dept T 19, Reches- 
er, ° 








GOVERNMENT FARMERS 
tion April 10. $60 monthly. 
OZMENT, 107 F, St Louis, 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks. 
4; $1200 yearly. 
OZMENT, 107, 


WANTED—Examina- 
Many needed. rit 





Examinatien May 
Write for free trial lessen today 
St Louis. 


WANTED—A married man to rum dairy farm co 
shares. ELLA HANEY, Perkasie, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS-——New band machine makes rope any length 
or thickness. Use binder or waste twine. Costs little 
or nothing to make. Stronger than factory rope. 
THOMAS MFG CO, 1858 Third 8t, Dayton, 0. 

New automatic a eon 


AGENTS—$24 a week. 
Ne_ clog 


big profits. Free sampla THOMAS. ‘cous 
1658 Third St, Dayton, 0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


FARM of 125 acres, spring water ,eight-room new 
house, three barns, hen h . tool house, plenty of 
f ‘y from school and =e. sixteen grade 
Holstein cows and heifers, one pair horses, six hogs, 
poultry, grain, hay, straw, farming tools of all kinds. 
All for $4506, HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, 
Tioga Co, N Y. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS throughout New York, 
15 other states; improved, 























. BTROUT, Station 1096, 47 West 
34th St. New York. 
HOMESEEKERS, ATTENTION! Level, but well- 
drained grain and stock-farm of 240 acres. Black, 
~ water and good buildings. Priced 
sell. J. Le BROWN, Route |. 








BUY YOUR FARM in the county that is located 
right. free photos and Generative cireulars ad- 
dress THE REXROTH REALTY Rock Creek, 9. 

BEST YORK STATE FARM SAnaaINe—Sen et 
corn and dairy rot big agency. _ Send for our ‘ree 
Ns el HYER, Binghamton, ae 

87 ACRES—Fine 12-room house, good ©u'- 
bufidines, household goods, semgreties, a stock; 
easy terms. M. A. SANFOND, Parish, N Y. 











CORN, OATS, potatoes = grasses will yiec!d more 
for you with better seed. ur free catalog will mn hep 
reu get it. Write for it A A. H. HOF 
Bamford, Pa. 





TURKEYS—Narragansett, Bourbon Red, Mammoth 
Bronze, White Holland. 8: DURIGG & SON, Arm- 
strongs. Mills, O. 


200 BUSHELS New Era cowpeas; no room to store 
them. . Write for m seed. WIL- 
LIAM CANNON & CO, Bridgeville, Del. 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. Best 20 varieties. 
38, 15, $1; 40, $2. Catalog. HENRY MOHR, 
Quakertown, Pa. 


WHITE LEGHORNS—25 choice “Wyckoff” cock- 
erels, 100 puillets $1.25 each. JNO KENNEL, 
Atglen, Pa. 





POTATOES—Cobbler, Mammoth, “ Weeks, Swift- 
sure. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 


CLOVER SEED, sold direct. GLICK’S SEED 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


PEAS, SWEET CORN. READ, Charlotte, Vt. 











15 BUFF ORPINGTON eggs $1, + ei White Hol- 
jena ae eggs $2.50, W. ERS, Peru- 
ack, Pa 





55 BREEDS chickens, "ducks, geese, turkeys. dogs. 
Catalog free. H. H, HINIKER, Box 75, Mankato, 
Minn. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—50-horse power tubular boiler with full 
arch front; 40-horse power, center crank engine. This 
outfit is complete with ali fixtures and in No 1 ¢on- 





dition. SIEGEL BROS, Williamsport, Pa. 


NEW YORK STATE FATS for sale. For infor 
mation ot Cc. L. YAGER CO. Binghamton. N Y.. 
F S FOR oo or exchange. G. M. YORK, 
Rose, Morgan Co, 


Tenn. ’ 
‘PRINCETON FARM AGBHNOY, Princeton, N J. 


Write for catalog. 








enn 





Good Results 

Orange Judd Company, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Please find, inclosed 
postoffice money order for $2.16 ‘to 
have the inclosed advertisement put 
in your ever welcome paper for four 
weeks. Have been away or I would 
have sent it in before. I have alw vs 
had good results: from the Ameri 
Agriculturist.—[W. Marshall, Sher 
wood, N Y. 
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Livingston county is rich in its ag- 
riculture because of the diversity of 
types. A soil survey of the 
county was made in 1908 and pub- 
jished in 1910 under the auspices of 
the United States department of ag- 
riculture and the state college of 


its sol! 


agriculture at Ithaca. This in itself 
marks a distinct advance. 

No variation in soil of less than 10 
acres can be shown on the map of 


the present size, but sometime in the 
future undoubtedly there will be a 
demand for a map showing greater 
detail and on a larger scale. As it 
jg we find our county containing 35 
distinct soil types. In fact, we have 
practically every soil type known to 
western New York. Each soil type is 
especially suited to the development 
of 2 certain type of agriculture. This 
js the next stage in development. 


Following the soil survey was a 
statistical survey of the five towns 
ef Caledonia, York, Avon, Geneseo 


and Mt Morris by the state college of 
agriculture, Results of this survey 
are not yet published; but it will be 
of interest to know that it shows that 
the farmers of these townships are 
making more money to the acre than 
those of any like area thus far sur- 
yeyed and engaged in similar lines of 
jndustry. In no locality of New York 
is the economical use of horses better 
understood. 


Advantages of the Scction 


Here are some of the distinct ad- 
yantages of this Genesee valley. Mon- 
roe county at the lower end of it is 
the leading apple producing county 
in the United States; Niagara and 
Monroe head all counties in the pro- 
duction of peaches; Livingston county 
is first in the production of beans of 
all counties in the state, and the other 
counties immediately around it grow 
the balance of the crop. 

The nursery industry, which is at 
its highest stage of development in 
this vailey, is in the vicinity of Dans- 
ville and Rochester. Partly owing 
to the distribution of the rainfall, the 
three wettest months of the year 
being June, July and August, the 
county is particularly well adapted 
to the production of grass. Taking 
a large tract in the vicinity of Gen- 
eseo we find that 70% of the cleared 
land is im grass, either used as hay 
or pasture. Necessarily the main- 
tainence of live stock is well devel- 
oped, although it has not nearly 
reached as high a stage of develop- 
ment as is possible. Well stocked 
farms are carrying 900 to 1000 pounds 
of live stock for each two acres of 
cleared land. 

The central and northern portions 
of the county are made up largely of 
the Dunkirk series of soil types. 
Some of these are the best soils we 
have in the state. For instance, in 
Niagara county, the Dunkirk loam is 
valued at $300 an acre for apple pro- 
duction, while in this county it can 
be purchased for $75. It is the best 
general purpose fruit soil we have. 
The Dunkirk clay loam is particularly 
well adapted to growing excellent 
Rhode island Greening apples, Bart- 
lett pears of the highest quality, Con- 
cord grapes which will ship and keep, 
and plums of a good shipping quality. 

The Dunkirk sandy loam, found in 
the vicinity of Avon, is magnificent 
land for production of high-colored 
Baldwin, Hubbardston and other ap- 
ples of that character. It is not a 


good pear soil or well adapted to 
quinces, but in elevated sections it 
Would grow good peaches. Cherries 


May be grown practically all over the 
county, wherever the land is dry 
enough. Alfalfa flourishes on all the 
Dunkirk soils, but in some cases on 
some of the Volusia soils in the south- 
ern part of the county there is a lit- 
tle more difficulty in starting it. 

The northern portion of the county, 
With its Dankirk sandy loam, is well 
adapted te the production of early 
Potatoes, while the southern end of 
the courty with its Volusia loam and 
higher elevation is very well adapted 
to the growing of main crop potatoes. 


Soil Crying for Manure 


_All of our eounty needs manure. 
Ninety per cent of it needs thorough 
underdrafnage; that is, the drains be- 
ing placed at from 30 to 60 feet apart, 
Rot in the wet spots only, but on the 
side hig and on the tops of the hills, 
for these are generally the wet places. 
Probably no investment of $20 to. $35 
8n the acre of land will be returned 
more quickly than that. expended in 
underdrainage and no one is war- 
ranted in attempting to plant an apple 
orchard on our soils unless under- 
drainage be first practiced. 

The second requisite for increasing 
Sur agricultural returns is the grow- 
Ing of more legumes, alfalfa and 
clover, or certainly holding them to 
the present stage; and in the increase 
in the quality of live stock maintained 
‘1 the farms. The next important 


thing is that greater care be taken 
in the conserving and in the applica- 
tion of the manure. All of the farm 
should be manured every year or 
every two years, rather than one- 
fourth of it each year. 

Agriculture in the Rural Schools 

The building up of our rural com- 
munities will probably be best ac- 
complished by more attention to the 
study of agriculture in our schools. 
At present about one boy in a thou- 
sand has the opportunity to go to a 
college of agriculture, yet these boys 
are the ones who are going to run 
our farms. We expect the 999 boys 
to be good farm managers and yet 
we furnish no means for the acquisi- 
tion of the necessary knowledge. 
Our department of education has re- 
cently permitted each high school 
in the state to introduce the teach- 
ing of agriculture and made a grant 
of $500 to each school introducing 
this course. This is so small that none 
but an inferior teacher could afford 
to accept it. I would make the prop- 
osition that three high schools in the 
neighborhood of each other co-oper- 
ate to hire one good teacher, that 
this man spend two days a week in 
teaching the school or some similar 
arrangement. With this salary a fair 
grade of man, with good agricultural 
training, can be secured. 

With the corps of men and the 
power they would be to our agricul- 
ture, I think we should find a remark- 
able change in the course of the next 
decade without any added burden to 
the tax payer. These men should be 
enabled to keep in touch with the 
farmers by aiding in solving their 
problems, and the farms of the county 
would be at their service, with perhaps 
a restricted area for a certain amount 
of research. 

We need a strong corps of workers 
in the county, for agriculture is the 
main industry. We have no large 
cities. We are purely an agricultural 
community, and yet comparatively 
little has been done in the scientific 
development of our local conditions. 
That our farmers are prosperous is 
due.in no small measure to the won- 
derful fertility stored in our soils, the 
excellent climatic conditions we en- 
joy and our proximity to one-third of 
the population of the whole country. 
There is no reason why one man 
should not do as well as another. It 
will be to the best interest of the 
individual, the county, the state and 
the nation to have all our produce 
grown at a more economical cost. 
Scientific agriculture is merely com- 
mon sense farming at its best, nothing 
more or less. 





Lighting Country Roads—Filect. icity 
illuminating the country roads and 
making them as passable as city 
streets, is the ambitious plan embod- 
ied in a bill introduced in tne 
York state senate by Senator L. H. 
White of Schenectady. The bill au- 
thorizes the state highway commission 


IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


GENESEE VALLEY AGRICULTURE 


Samuel Frazer Tells Livingstone Historical Society How Natural 
Resources Can Be Improved—Soil Survey Important—Bene- 
fits of Drainage—Importance of Agricultural Education 


to —_s the necessary poles, wires, 
etc, and to make a contract for three 
years for the experimental lighting of 
a portion of the state highway not 
more than 10 miles in extent, and 
later to report upon the feasibility of 
lighting state or county highways at 
the expense of either the state or a 
municipality thereof. The bill. calls 
for an appropriation of $25,000. 

New Help in Road Building—If the 
New York state legislature is willing 
it is more than likely that the con- 
victs in either Dannemora or Great 
Meadow state prisons will shortly be 
employed in getting out crushed stone 
for the improvement of public roads 
and the building of state highways. 
Last week a conference was held be- 
tween Col Scott, superintendent of 
state prisons, and several state and 
county highway officials, the outcome 
of which is not yet known, but if Co) 
Scott, the most progressive of state 
prison officials for many years past, 
can bring it about, the convicts now 


idle will very soon be employed to 
some profit, both to themselves and 
the state. 


Increase in Milk Production—Due 
to the policy inaugurated last year by 
Fiscal Supervisor Dennis McCarthy, in 
maintaining a more rigid dairy super- 
vision, an increase of 10% in the pro- 
duction of milk at N Y state institu~ 
tions other than state hospitals, is 
shown in the report of the farm cen- 
sus supervisors. The value of the milk 
production at these institutions last 
year was $53,828, estimated .t the rate 
of 4%c a qt. Many animals shown 
by the dairy milk records to be un- 
profitable were turned into beef for 
home consumption. 

Back to the Farm—wWith an eye to 
the future and realizing that none can 
tell when the fateful decapitating ax 
will fall, more than 40 clerks in the 
various departments of state at Albany 
have bought farms upon which to re- 
tire when notified their services are no 
longer needed. Among the number 
are several women clerks, ard these, 
it is said, all contemplate raising 
chickens. Most of the farms thus pur- 
chased are within commuting distance 
of the capitol and a few .- the new 
proprietors are already living on their 
estates, while others are having them 
worked on shares, Four legislative 
correspondents have lately purchased 
farms in Rensselaer Co within easy 
striking distances of their duties. 


Ontario Co—The past month was 
noted for zero weather. No sleighing 
until recently. It is very fine and no 
drifts to speak of. January was a 
hard month on fuel and fodder. There 
was a large crop of very fime ice har- 
vested, some of it measuring 15 ins 
in thickness. Wheat and grass roots 
are quite well protected with snow. 
A recent sleet and rain storm put on 
a light crust that will hold the snow 
from blowing off. Farmers are busy 
getting wood for the year. Some are 
hauling stone to be crushed and put 
on a new road to the railway and 
trolley station. A good many farms 
sold the early part of the winter 
Land is on the boom, bringing from 
$80 to $125 p acre. This seems like 
inflation, when one considers the high 
price and quality of farm labor, the 
expense of horses, tools and wear and 

















Highball 2467, a Jack of Splendid Quality 


The accompanying illustration is of Highball 2467, a splendid jack 
owned by L. M. Monsees & Sons of Smithton, Mo. He is large, has splen- 


did bone and will produce mules that will to 
is this quality of animal that L. M. Monsees 


coming sale at Smithton, March 5. 


the market anywhere. It 
will offer at their 
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tear to replace, the cost of fertiliger, 
clover and grass seeds and present 
high taxes. Farmers’ institute held 
at Cananaaigua was very poorly at- 
tended on account of the cold 
weather. Horses are coming in from 
the west at high prices. Auction 
sales are beginning to be held, of 
which there will be quite a large 
number, 


Applications for Game Birds—Farm- 
ers and lovers of game birds desiring 
to share in the allotment of pheasants 
and pheasant eggs from the state 
farm at Sherburne should make early 
application to the state conservation 
commission at Albany before Mar 1 if 
possible. The distribution of some 
30,000 eggs will commence -about Apr 
15, while 5000 pheasants will be ready 
for distribution during Aug, Sept and 
Oct. 

Tioga Co—~Farmers have ice houses 
filled and are cutting summer's wood. 
Not any snow to speak of and late 
sown winter grain looks badly. Stock 
is wintering well, but there will not 
be any fodder to spare. Some will 
have to buy. Hay is $18 to $20 p ton, 
rye straw $15. Some farms are 
changing hands. Frank Spencer has 
sold his farm, also Hiram Wilcox. 
Milk is $1.55 p 40-qt can. Buckwheat 
is the highest for some time, 41.70 p 
100. A farmers’ institute will be held 
in March. 

Steuben Co—Steady winter weather 
all through. Too cold to handle po- 
tatoes much of the time. Many large 
lots of potatoes have been sold but 
not yet delivered. Not more than 
15% of the crop is held by farmers. 
Prevailing price is $1. Stock is win- 
tering fairly well. Fodder is scarce 
and everything is being used. Fodder 
and all hay is $18 to $20 p ton. Corn 
which many have to buy is $26 p ton. 
Much molasses is being fed. Several 
farms have been sold recently to 
parties from the centril west. Many 
tenants are buying farms. There 
will be much changing around in the 
spring.. Wages are very high and 
hired help as a rule very unsatisfac 
tory Much timothy seed was saved 
by farmers, something that has not 
been done for years. It will prove 
a big saving as timothy seed is $8 
p bu 


Erie —Winter has 
been quite severe. Some farmers are 
eutting logs and wood, some ar 
drawing potatoes to the car at Mc p 
bu. Sleighing is good now and roads 
are in good shape. Hens are not lay 
ing very well Butter is 38c p Ib, 
eggs 30c p doz, hay $16 p ton. 


Good Roads in 


Farmers in Chenango Co are feel- 
ing pretty good since they sold their 
claims a ‘nst the milk company, 
now in a receiver’s hands, and got 
the full value of claims. The affair, 
however, caused considerable loss of 
trade to the local dealers as farmers 
bought sparingly. Trade may revive 
a little later. There fs a scarcity of 
good labor for farms, but a smal! 
surplus for town jobs. Milk brings 
$1.75 p 100 this month. Winter is stil! 
somewhat severe. 


> 


Ohnie Cow in Championship Race 

The eves of the dairy world are just now being 
turned toward Ohie, eagerly watching the progress of 
the yearly test of Banostine Belle De Kol, a Holstein 
cow owned by Dhumick & Bros of East Clariden 
This animal promises te be the world’s champion 
dairy cow of all breeds. In an official senven-day 
test, beginning cight months after calving, she pro 
duced 219 pounds <¢ at; duging © months 
ending with January she has produced over 935 
pounds of butter fat from about 25,000 pounds of 
milk Continuing at this rate, by the end of iz 
moths she will have gone away beyond all world’s 
records. The world’s butter fat record has been heli 
up to recently by Pontiac Clothiide De Koil 24, a New 
York cow with 1079 pounds to her credit; while the 
world’s milk record ‘s held by Colantha 4#th’s Johanna 
a Wisconsin cow with a yearly production of 27,008 
pounds. In referring to the performance of Banostin 

le De Kol, M. H. Gardner, superintendent of ad 
vanced registry, says: ‘“‘Such records begun so lone 
after freshening have never been approached; end 
when a cow can, under such circumstances, averag: 
@ trifle over three pounds of fat per day, we are 
liable to hear something drop when Banostine Belle 
DeKol her yearly record.” 


ceummumenieneteniians 


OATTLE BREEDERS 


D en] ove Your Herd 


of Hengerveid DeKol 
one son of Pontiac 
Perseus, Dam A. ©. Born Jan. 8, 1911, $100.00 
June 2, Ili, $68.00. Born April is, 1971, pe.0 
these are not w yon want, ask for it, as I have 

t uals. 
C. L. Banks, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N.Y. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


To Mog eyed sons of Sir grnogel Burke No. 























Dam has better than 30 Ibs. in 7 days 
s with 17.73 Butter (milk test 431%} 

e dam of one Segis Pontiac 

cess with 14.73 Butter fat (4.1% milk) in 7 days. 

Fr. L. FREEFORM, New Woodstock,N.Y. 


COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty Registered Holsteins, fresh and 
nearby for sale; also a Son of Joe Pledge No, 

who he head of our herd. Dam 
22-lb. Butter in 7 days, now in test; 2lso carload 
of Grade Springers due April and May. 


JOHN R. FROST, Munneville, N. Y. 


BARGAIN HOLSTEIN BULL 
Born Dec. 1910. 5 








three neareas aun phan ateericlp en ; 


ae over ¢ Gir te 


Sitiued. frice 905 Sarvis Bros. Biserceh, N 


7 Viner 
















FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


Is where Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pon- 
tiac Clothilde De Kol 
2d, is in service. We 
have 60 of his daughters 
and a number of his sons 
for sale and would like 
to tell you about them. 














E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 








Holsteins 


MIDWINTER CLEARANCE SALE 


10 half-brothers to King Segis and 
sons of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline 
Count backed by seven day official 
butter records averaging 25 to 30 
Ibs. in seven days, at $100 a head. 
Ore registered H. F. bull calf, 
$38.50. One registered H. F. 
heifer calf, $69.50. One carload 
of grade Holstein cows, just fresh 
and nearby springers. Now is the 
‘time for you to buy. Write today. 


Address Horace L. Bronson, Dept. 6, Cortiand, 1.¥. 


Star Farm| 











AVID HARUM 
STOCK FARM 


The Milk and Butter King 
Son of Mercedes Julip’s Pietertje, 29.36 


Ibs. and grandson of Aaggie Cornucopia 
Pauline, 34.32 lbs.; average, 31.84 Ibs. 


King Segis Hengerveld 


Son of King Segis and Blanche Lyons 
Netherland, 33.31 lbs. ; average, 31.15 lbs. 


The King of the Butter 
Kings 


Son of The Milk and Butter King and 
yy A Rag Apple, 31.62 lbs.; average 


Balls ready for service and Bull Calves 
om these bulls at reasonable prices. 
ADDRESS: 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 
Homer, N. Y. 


aed 


LIVE STOCK ADV ERTISEMENTS 


HOLSTEINS 


200 Nearby springers, 200 
both pure bred and 
high grades. Also 
five pure-bred bulls, 
old enough for serv- 
ice, out of A. R. O. 
cows with records of 
from 25 Ibs. to 28 Ibs. 
butter in seven days. 


E. J, TEFFT, EARLVILLE, N.Y, 





HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 


From six to twelve 
months old. Must be of 
superior breeding, regis- 
tered, tuberculin tested, 
and perfect specimens in 
every way. 


Jenningshurst_ Stock Farm 
Towanda, Pennsylvania 














American Agriculturig 


East River Grade 
Holsteins 


For Sale — 
Tuberculin Tested If You Want Tien, 


30 fresh cows giving 40 to 60 lbs. 
of milk per day. Extra choice 
dairy cows; good size and well 
marked. 


50 cows due in December and 
January, 9,000 to-11,000 Ibs. 
of milk produced last year. 

3 Grade bulls, 1 to 2 years old, 

2 Registered bulls, 1 to 2 yrs. old, 

25 cows due in March and April, 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 


Beil Phone 311 F S, Cortland, WN. y. 





























PONTIAC KORNDYKE, owned by E. H. Dollar of Heuvelton, N. Y., the only sire of a 


37-lb. cow and he has two; he is also the only bull to sire five with records 


of over 30 lbs. 


Not only is he strong through his daughters but 


through his sons, who have also made great records. 





SERVICE 


BULLS 


are Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol, 
23450, 64 A. R. O. daughters. 

Dutchess Ormsby, Butter King 
30190, 32 A. R. O. daughters. 

Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch, whose 
dam and grandam average 
33.196 Ibs.. butter, 629.2 Ibs. milk 
in 7 days, and 124.061 Ibs. butter, 
2747.3 Ibs. milk in 30 days. 

We have several sons of Pontiac 
Korndyke from 6 to 8 months 
old out of A. R. O. daughters of 
Pearl. Inspection solicited. 


E. HOLBERT 


LAKE, ORANGE CO., NEW YORK 








Purebred Registered 


Holstein Cattle 


ities most strikingly. 


able to any dairyman. 


Stamina, capacity for food and well-de- 
veloped organs for milk production— 
f these are the three necessary character- 
istics of a good dairy cow according to Professor P. A. Campbell in a 
recent address before the dairymen of Maine. 
The Holstein-Friesian breed illustrates these three fundamental qual- 
For Holstein breeders have never overlooked the 
importance of size and constitutional vigor; they have never been willing 
to trifle with the health and vitality of the cow in an attempt to gain an 
abnormal percentage of fat in the milk. 
The Holstein-Friesian cow is unequaled in stamina, and her great 
milk production makes her the most economical producer of butter. 
Send for free illustrated booklets. 


They contain information valu- 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N, F. L. Houghton, See’y, Box 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 














Robinson’s 
Holsteins 


Are Producers 
They are Tuberculin Tested 


20 COWS, just fresh, with milk 
records of over ten thousand lbs. 
in the last year. 


20 COWS due to freshen in July 
and August, with milk records oi 
overten thousand lbs. in the last year. 


100 COWS due to freshen in Sep- 
tember and October, with milk 
records from 7,000 to 12,000 Ibs. 
per year. 


V. D. ROBINSON, 
Edmeston, N. Y. 














‘AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) _ 

We offer exceptionally advanta- 
geous purchases in choice yearling 
heifers bred and ' eifer calves. Some 
of these Calves are sired by a grand- 
son of Belle Korndyke, she being 
the granddam of the two 37 lb. cows. 
Others are sired by our premier 
herd sires, Milk & Butter King 
and King Segis Hengerveld. The 
Milk & Butter King has twenty 
official record daughters, one of them 
holding the World’s record three- 
year-old milk record, of 737 Ibs. milk 
in seven days and 3025 Ibs. in thirty 
days, making 26.123 Ibs. in seven 
days and 106.333 Ibs. in thirty days. 
All dams are A. R. O. dams. 
‘Will be giad to send extended pedigrees 





Oakhurst Farm) 











Second Annual Public Sale 


Holstein Cattle and 
Cheshire Swine 


Property of the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., Friday, Feb. 
23, 1912. For catalogues address 


H. H. WING, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
one (1) carload two (2) year old heifers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E. C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 
100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will give satisfaction. W.H. Wickham, State Hill, N.Y. 

















Auction Sale Holsteins 


in Tully, N. Y., Village 


60 High-Grade Holstein Cows 
14 Registered Holstein Cows 
4 Registered Holstein Bulls 
12 Farm Horses. 1 pr Mules 
20 Shoats 5 Brood sows in pig 


Saturday, Feb. 24, Commencing 11 a. ¥. 
REAGAN BROS., Tully, N. Y. 

















We have for immediate sale, one car 


High-Grade Holsteins 


Fresh or nearby. Ten (10) head Registered 
Holsteins to freshen within next two months. 
en Guernsey bull calves at farmers’ 
prices. 








HINDS & SMITH, Springfield Center, N. ¥ 

















A CHOICE YOUNG OCTOBER 


Holstein Bull Calf 


emt Ne dence of Meet 8 


foes Tenet ok, Pree pO, A bebe 
STEVENS BROTHERS 


COMPANY, Liverpect, New York 








GRADE 
Holsteins 


AND 
Guernseys 
1 | a Se Mi 


cows in Central New York. 


car-loads of choice 
yearling and two-year- 


old heifers. 
@ Write for prices. 


F.P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Cortland, N. Y. 











Brabant Sle 
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| Must Sell 10 Females 


the 20th of Feb., 6 heifers, year old 
, one bred, two whose Sire is Neth- 
d Kin os | Sullivan, one whose sire is 
— a Highian therl , twe cows four 


+4 whose sire is Sir Pietje 
ee years old, dam is —— De 
ppafford, All of this stock trace to De Kol 
Paul De Kol. They are well grown, 
also nicely marked. 
HL. A. Martin, Georgetown, Madison Co., N.Y. 


’ Exchange Registered Guernsey Ball 


len Auric ~auric of Pinehurst, age 4 years, 

hose dam has official record of 605 ibs. 
erin one year, for Guernsey bull whose 

iam and sire’s dam have good records. 

Reason for exchange account our heifer 

related to above bull. 

' 's Delight Farm, C. E. Hamilton, Mer., Chazy, Nl. ¥. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


-red handsomely marked, 4 er half white. 
woth Lyons Hengerveld, whose and 
second dams average over 22 Ibs. each A. R. O, 
patter in 7days, his dam having second largest 

ecord ever made by cow in first test. Dams of 
Hse heavy producers. Price $35 and upward. 
Also two yearlings. Ivery R. Foster, Owego, N. Y. 


Milanhurst Stock Farm | : 


Jam going to build a barn and must reduce the size 
lof my herd. Will sell cows and heifers, fresh and 
nearby ; ull registered and bred to a 34 brother of the 
world’s record cows; also beifer calves. 


JOHN I. ELLSBREE, Milan, Pa. 


THE REAL THING 
Official Backing 


Bull calves whose sires, dam, and grand-dam, 
average 33.51 Ibs. butter in 7 days. We have 
them from $50 up. One nearly ready for service. 
Two younger ones that you can grow. Don’t 
delay, they are priced to sell, and will sell. 


GEO. F. CARTER, R. 1, East Syracuse, WN. Y. 


Greenwood Herd 
fers Hoe bal sine 


od use, i te ee vwerage a 
ire ing Lyons p+, ord, Sor 

calves are % Pp cent helfare. ‘our of bis dame 
average 80.44 fos. eae a 

Ib. cow wi bo hag 0 Oe. oom winner 

prize for record made § cal at 

She has good A.B.O, 


EH. KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N. Y. 


lip Lavadied Form 
Hue 


before 

























































ter to freshen has 
rin seven days, 


butter 36 days a 2 
re ow erat son ie 


Ai 0 its my 





LL. GROW, - rt. Jackson, N.Y. 
COUNTRY LIFE FARM = at caitors 


Sire is 8 son of Pontiac Korndyke ane out of a 29 14 

>, four. ryounold. Rs an record of 

ene re sea by @ son of Paul Beets De 

Ko This eat is evenly marked, very straight and 

rete f for his age fhe, I éver saw. = 
res 


oar for 7 
butter from BARRY De ie is as om the best 


D. WHEELER, Proprietor 


West Winfield.” New. York 








REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Good indi res Sor 1 eee 
30 ividuals, well mar we) 


kind that will do you some g 
ity AL eer Se atch on Raa le bi cheap. 
d.A, Leaeh Weaee on Ze 














. 
Hinchey Homestead 
offers four extra 1s) well-marked rit ! 
sired by Sir rgee Prince 49894 — wi bese dam oy 
record of 26.81 fbs. butter in 7 days. 
all high record A. RB. O. eo cows. 


W.S.HINCHEY, Box 729, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Pioneer Farms 


i a balle area, aA Prince Hazel Korndyke No. 


a 
Dams of bulls 





om dams BR. 0. records from 18 to 29 
i butter pia 7 das ~¥ prices that w He! pasose you. 
dart dain for ae -- wre, bal * mos, olf oR h 


HUNE®, CANTEENS, xe 





This Beg Leap Year 
let me propose that if you are n the rket 


for miich n cows that you write to 


MDP 
M.D. E. SYRACUSE, NX. ¥. 








If you uae the Best BTS, STOCK FAR 
Battie cea oat A eee 


Munnevilie, N. ¥. 


= 











Heavy Producing 
HOLSTEINS 


- Tuberculin tested Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate 
You make no mis buying this king. 


M. J. PECK, Cortiand, N. Y. 
WORLD'S RECORD BREEDING — SHOW BULL 














Oct, 8, 1911. Dam has A. &. O. =. pores 
96 Wb. butter, 479.4 Ib. milk in 7 
mas Tobe 2d, $1.66 Ib. butter in 7 day Sie is 5) daw 
average fat 4.43%, world's record for 7 wo yd say 
or over. Sire of calf, Homestead 
15 dams average 23.49 lbs. butter in 7 days. Case win 
vesy Deer t nd individual. Price 


HELPS, Wernon tN. ¥. 


A Rare Chance 


Bulls, one week to six old from up, sired 
FBosbe eeman whose EAE, dal a 
.9 lbs. butter in7 days. He is be 


made wi 
mais 264 ibe. 998, ie Jumtor 
in: Wick WIRE HUB BARDSVILLE, wY. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. Ball Calf born Nov. 23,1911. Dam a 2-1b. 
aap verge oter SPiin "TA Bye inlaws ar 
pedigree. Price $40. A.W. Brown & Bons, W West Wienea o 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


High-class individuals. World record A. R. 0. 
blood lines. We need stable room and will 
price these calves accordingly. 


E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Trout Brook 4 Holland Farms 
|_ Registered Holstein Bull Calves | 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2. N. Y. 
KING SEGIS Breeding 

ERs. yy die: patton and shite. ofr it ~ 


oae8 A. STANTON & SON, Now Woodstock, N. Y. 


High-Grade Bull Calves 


for sale. Also can furnish a car of grade cows 
that are great producers. W. BD, Robens, Poland, W. Y. 


BU L*L Cc AL F 
Fino, 6 lbs Sumte beet day white. "Prive 6.0: 


% 7 ne 
- WHITE, ‘Rich ‘eid Springs, ¥. 


GUERNSEYS 


We have the following young bulls for sale: 


Bassman, i 
Tg 


mp, May Rose Gem Sire, 
growthy te ty At’ to head A - 


Siecireners 
Serre” Imported Billy’s France of the 
Brantord Farms, Heery Fielden, Mgr. Groeten, Cone 


Jesus BULL CALF 


. mae ¥. 





Write your wants. 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
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| ORCHARD VIEW BERKSHIRES 


MULE FOOT SWINE 





Ribbon Herd of .Mule- 


genesis 


any teed “ag 


Raeiere sea 


uIN H. DUNLAP. 


end ow prize-wineing, naw 
ion aoe ieee a artes aud cae 
wate Heed toeh, © siubens &, Bap Sek 





three Championships al 
H. DUNLAP, BOX B, WILLIAMSPORT. ol 





MULE FOOT os 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for _ 





Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 1 


Mention This Yoe7 yee" 
Jourra! seq Seaveverme” 





BERKSHIRE 


GEDNEY FARM 


Berkshires 


Dutchess and a oa breeding. 
Herd headed by Imported boar, 
CASTLE GOULD SUNFLOWER. 
_ Now booking orders for spring pigs. 


GEDNEY FARM 
New Marlboro, Mass. 


Let Us Sell You 


A Berkshire Boar to Head Your Herd 


an head of our herd is Lee Epemtor ipa, 
ose grandsire won the grand —_ — 
) ay at the Worid’s Fair. we have three 
others equally as good. We are in ne aan to 
furnish sows, unre 


SWINE ’ 

















White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


g Pigs are ready for shipment and 


Sired by Sterling Master- 
lece, a son of M or Invincible Rival’s 
a son of Rival 


Write for ddaneust & w. SEARED ABECOLL, Hen 
White Horse Farm, Peoll, Ps. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


No aptent Good Saow> unas > rg et 

the U Le ity wlth boars of immense 

size A, f ith which to improve 4 
hased them from 


native stock of it pure 
herd. The selection for he Government was ~~ 4 
@ representative of one of the Chicago 
of Ry ogy you 


packing’ houses. Isn’t this the ty: 
Mature animals vie to 850 lbs. 20 serv- 


ice boars and 50 bred sows for sale. 


Our Sprin 
they ore dandies. 








H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y. 
FOR SALE 
Registered Berkshire Boars 


BLYTHEWOOD FARMS, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES fies Jiccsse. 


boars, 10 mos. old. Ordess now booking for pigs, Spring 1912, 
ROSEDALE FARM, TARRYTOWN, a. ¥. 














i ings pate, & lot of 
Sm" omer, a 
is L g Ferry, 


GIVEN GrrRRRe eet. 


PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., Fannetteburs. Pe. 





esta | 


| prices today. 


teil pigs. | Ty Write 
‘PERCHERON STALLIONS 


DUROO-JERSEY SWINE 





| 25-Duroc Bred Sows-25 


All bred to State Fair winning boars that w 
from 700 to 900 tb. Bred for Maych and April far 
row. e~ 4-5 = » Wt. 2% to 300°Ibs. Price $35 to 
Service boars, pigs all ages. 
all ineene from cholera. 


C. J. McLaughlin, Box B, Pleasantville, Ohio 


BS mid wiser L. & C's Ohio Chief 

ove PEGE EGS = eras Shey dite "See, taht 
Notcher and Red 

$10.00 to ‘pas be one to , 

HOLSTEIN BULL CALY! CALVES inttinc Poutiocs & high Ga 








BUROG LI JERSEYS 


or 
D. HM. DREISBACH, P.O, Bex 187. Kingston, Obie 


SHELDON FARM favmne.was 


of 
E’ BARNES, Oatord. SY ~ 








Woodland Durecs Pts ¢ both sexes, also servive 
| Dairy Ourees Sour 5 year ot Gram Hi U-Giato 
Prize Winn: - Bowen, &. F. D. Se. 2, Syracuse 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 


A Few More Registered Chester 
White and Large Yorkshire Boars 


ready for service. Weight about 250 lbs. cach. FE 
one & poreect individual. Price of Chester er Watton. 
each. rice of large Y orkshires,$80 each. Order 
once, est boars selling very rapidly. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 
Cc. E. Hamilton, Mgr. Chazy, N. Y. 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSH IRES 


{mported stock, short Extremel 
8y or mothers Pail pies 7 ieeay now, 











fi ri 
fair prions. It is pot weet Joa pay, Dut What yes or 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





JACKS ano MULES 


Raise mules and get tte » 2» 
Jack and Mule farms under 

one Management where can 
be bead 


seen fine e 
Jacks, Jennies and 


mules ié 
to 17 hands high. Good ones 
Stock Guaran' 


. Write for 
Address 


Mrekier’s jack Farm, 
West Kikton, Obie 
Branch Barns: Clinton. Ind. 


HIGH-CLASS REGISTERED 5-YEAR-OLD 
MORGAN STALLION 


with size, style and action. Sound. Price $400 
L. E. Newell, R. No. 1, Sherodeville, Ohie 


Jacks and Percherons 


We breed Kentuck wp fr — y- Jacks, Percheron horses and 
or ag to registry. 

werdale Farm 
Loutagten. My. 













. T. Brown & Co., 





fom 1 to 5 years old, wa make 1300 to 2100-b. horses. 
Every one of them have been winners at the Butler 
Fair. Priced to sell. “4 = Kidd, , Mars,Pa. 





Bull Calves 


Seeae 
of Terns fad heeding, 
Penshuset Daven, Narberth, Penn, 





Q 1 © SWINE 


332% OFF BERKSHIRES 33'<% OFF 
DECEMBER SPECIAL. THEY MUST MOVE } 
BENEDICT, Dept. A, McLean, N. ¥. 


BERKSHIR Bows bred, also booking | 


orders for spring J * i 
epecial prices. ©. H. HLA WES, Whiteey Pt., 5 














0 | Still have some choice 
owe fall pigs. Send in your 
orders now for Spring pigs. 
reasonable. Quality A No. 1. 
S + = BRE Cincrmnatus, N Y. 


GILTS Wye 


BRED ing orders 
for 1 C1 Jesse I, Carrier, Fulton, N Y, 


JERSEY RED SWINE 














Prices | 
Chet 8  Spelibinder ont on 


-CHESHIRES AND > POLAND. CHINAS 





Youn Berkshires ' male ond somals, wet relatag. 8 tos 
et 98 and. $0. nr. Toller, oe, BW, Y. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young cops. sows. Bred sows, ing and oun 
n ik breed oneal 
* populer ng ow 


E. Z, METCALF, SEROMEVILLE, o. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


} boare read service sired by the 800-Ib. Pightens 
Fi ay ses prise boat at ‘ohio 8 State Fair 1010, 
nd out of sows that have produced prise winners. 

. M,@ F.A, BEATTY. Orient, Ohic 


Poland-Chinas 


ing pigs, sired bya son of 
aS a -~ sired by Bow 
Ave., Binghamton, W 

















and pigs of the best lines of breeding. 
Also breed vy fleeced Delaine shee ep. 
- OWEN CARMAN, Trumansburg, N.¥. 


BIG. SMOOTH POLAND-CHINAS 


Choice Sows bred for March or April. One yearlin 
A ice “Samioo i. service Boars. All priced to 
quick, 





Cc, NIXON, Lebanon, oO. 


POLAND-CHIN soi, 

especial price on 8 EIN AS Sip Bist Maly wren. o 
agri i Reteleg fare, pl and Woring 1 Togs Brod 

Pree rors ian, bred or 














SHEEP BREEDERS 


EDNEY F 


















Flock consists of 250 head 
registered thoroughbred ewes, 
headed by imported rams of 
Hambro and Flower breeding, 

GEDNEY FARM 
ew Mariboro 











Aubrey | Farm Shrop shires 


and older psn 


30 yearlin 
isfaction guaranteed. tue 


t of carly lame Hanus, eon 
pondence solic 


J.°@. STACEY, ms D. 2, 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. H,L. WARDWELL, Box 10, Springfield Coster, 8.¥. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


“: White Leghorns 


k ( 


WATERLOO, N.¥ 











Moyers s: 
=o . & 


ANT MOYE! 












SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


oi ime best laying strains. Orders beoked now for 


Dap oid olcke Kort May at hy hgh p° pes Bins p 
hadron Boz 12, Pleasance Farm, Westchester, fiow York 





|For Sale Wit bs 
White Leghorn Cockerels. Pree $2.00 to $5.00. 
Blythewood Farms, » Mass. 
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FOR ALL THE FAMILY . 


D HORSE HILL 


By SIDNEY McCALL 
Autho: of “Truth Dexter,” “The Breath of the Gods,” Etc. 


XVIH-~A Message 


LDEN went slowly back to 

the little bedchamber, 

Room 30, which was, at 

present, the sole property 

and the personal abode of 

Harvey Page. Alden had 

not, as yet, taken in this fact. But 

for his bath and a freshening of his 

toilet at the noon hour there had been 

for him no thought of the outward 
formule of material existence. 

Now finding himself in surroundings 
which, already, had begun to acquire 
a faint, hideous familiarity, he went, 
by a sort of instinct, to the armchair 
facing the one window, the spot where 
he had sat in torment throughout the 
preceding night. 

A loathsome object was held loosely 
in his left hand. We knew that. he 
must read the Sane, poring over each 
phrase for a hidden flaw, and his very 
eyes felt sick with the task before 
them. He glanced down once at the 
paper, gave a smal] shudder of dis- 
gust, and threw it backward to the 
table, letting it Tie as it had chanced 
to fall, He sat on in the dark a little 
longer, nerving himself to the per- 
formance, 

After an interval he rose, went to 
the window and pulled down the two 
sets of shades. After a nervous twitch 
to bring the cheap lace curtains closer, 
he recrossed the room, searching for 
the electric switchboard. This he had 
not needed to use before. <A hard 
glare from unshaded electric bulbs 
flooded, at his touch, the tawdry room. 
He drew a straight chair to the table, 
opened the paper, and began to study 
intently. A second reading followed. 
After a few moments more of brood- 
ing he returned the docu..ent to its 
envelope, rose, walked to the switch- 
board to extinguish the light, and 
found his way again, through dark- 
ness, to the big chair. 

The paper had revealed no fiaws. 
Sordid and revolting as such a thing 
of. necessity must be, it was, in legal 
standing, unimpeachable. The man 
had procured a divorce from Maris on 
the ground that she had deserted him, 
refusing to live longer as his wife. No 
mention was made of little Felicia. 
Had Maris known at the time of this 
move against her, she could easily 
have attacked and overcome the de- 
cree, but that the victim. should be 
kept in ignorance had been, evident- 
ly, the chief desire of the: Winches 
and their lawyer. At any rate it was 
now clear that Maris had been a free 
woman when she had become his 
wife, three years before, and this fact, 
in itself, was enough to turn threat- 
ened disgrace into security. 

For the final and most vital issue, 
he was still, as he had always ‘een 
since their marriage, Maris’ husband 
in the law, as well as through the 
bonds of a deep and passionate af- 
fection. There need be no further 
thought of separation from the wom- 
an he loved. 

The woman he loved! The phrase 
blew dreamily across his conscious- 
ness, and for the first moment since 
he entered Putnam’s door, his lips felt 
as if they tried to smile. A later vision 
arose, the face of the gaunt, pathetic 
servant woman from whom he had 
parted so recently. Again he heard 
her drawing words: “You cain’t dig 
her out!” 

“That is true enough,’ he said aloud, 
and this time his lips achieved their 
emile. 

For an hour he sat on, planning, 
rearranging, deciding, and steadily he 
fe't himself increase in confidence. 
When, about nine, Harvey came in, 
Dwight had already relighted the 
glaring bulbs, and was reading a news- 
paper. He sprang up at the young 
man’s knock, and, as he_ entered, 
called out heartily: “Glad you are 
back, old man! TI want you to help 
fix me up in a room of my own; one 
with a private bath and sitting room, 
if possible.” 

Harvey had taken a light. supper 
with Ruth; but, nevertheless, Dwight 
insisted upon claiming him as his guest 
at a second repast. Wine was ordered, 
and whatever delicacies the hotel and 
the season could be brought to yield. 

“T have always said that o1r hodge- 
podge divorce laws were a disgrace to 
civitization,’’ Dwight said thoughtfully, 
after a pause. .“But in this one case 
good seems to have come from evil.” 

The young physician puffed away at 
the luxury of a perfect Havana. At 
length he asked: “And Martin, when 
he went to your house, tried to bribe 
Mrs Alden with this same paper?” 

“As T understand it, he did not dis- 
play the doeument, or even get to the 

_ point of making a full proposition, 


Why, the Winch woman in her inter- 
view with me fenced for five minutes 
before she would admit the existence 
of the paper. Both she and her 
wretched husband are well aware of 
its value, you may be sure.” Here the 
speaker’s lips came tightly together, 
and his smooth jaw squared. 

As the other glanced upward he 
added, somewhat abruptly: “When 
do you expect to. speak with Mrs 
Alden?” 

“In the morning—just as early as 
possible.” 

“Dr Singleterry’s funeral is at 
eleven,” said Page, “and they are 
sending his body on by the twelve 
o’Cclock passenger to  Orbury, North 
Carolina,” 

Alden nodded. “Yes, I supposed 
they would. My wife was a chiid in 
Orbury.” 


Excitement filled the air of Sidon, 
and gossip, its necessary consequence, 
buzzed as aimlessly as snow mist on a 
windless day. 

The sudden death of Dr 

terry, the seizing of the injured 
Winch child from her parents, the 
disappearance of Buck McGhee; and, 
by Dwight Alden, the open abandon- 
ment of his home, bore, to the popu- 
lar mind, more than a hint of inter- 
dependence. There were blocks 
enough’to build with and yet, in spite 
of untiring effort, the parts refused 
to fit. Dr Singleterry’s dramatic 
death following his impassioned ar- 
raignment of child labor might have 
stirred the two Alden women to a 
spasm of remorse which found out- 
let in the rescue of an injured child; 
and Mr Alden might, naturally 
enough, have disapproved and shown 
in this way his protest. These parts 
of the problem fell into place. But 
why should Buck McGhee have dis- 
appeared; and what was the cause 
of the sudden illness of the 
Winch? Some of 
the mill ‘whisper- 
ers had it that Dr 
Page, the young 
New York physi- 
cian, obviously in 
love with Ruth 
Alden, had forced 
an entrance to 
Winch’s cottage 
and beaten the 
man into insensi- 
bility. Others knew 
that -this was un- 
true, for they had 
seen the Winches, 
with the sick child, 
drive off in Buck 
McGhee’s buggy. 
And why, if there 
was warfare  be- 
tween the Winch 
and Alden factions, 
should the young 
Physician be com- 
ing to attend 
Winch? 

When Dr Single- 
terry’s funeral 
services took place 
at Sidon, Maris, 
very slender and 
pale in her black 
gown, sat through 


Single- 


man 





the ceremony with- 
out apparent emo- 
tion. Because of 
brooding thoughts 
she had not seen 
that Dwight Alden, 
standing in a side 
aisle of the crowded 
church, had kept 
his eyes upon her. Just before leaving 
the house—Dwight Alden’s house—she 
had sought out Dr Page, who, it had 
seemed to he, had rather deliberate- 
ly avoided her. vicinity. She “wished 
to learn of him the earliest possible 
date at which she and Felicia could 
make the trip to Orbury. For it was 
to Orbury that she, with Ruth’s sanc- 
tion and approval, had decided she 
would go. There would be at least 
one friend—the minister—awaiting 
them. With this objective point set- 
tled, it was characteristic of Maris 
that she should begin to feel the 
nervous tension of impatience to de- 
part. Her chief thought in this was 
the humiliation being hourly endured 
by keeping Dwight Alden from his 
own home. 

Dr Page, after a slight hesitation, 
had said to her that Felicia could 
possibly travel by the end of another 
week, 

Maris, searching his face, had crief 
out: “You do not seem to approve! 
Will the climate of North Carolina 
not be good for Felicia?’’ 

“The best possible,” said Page. “It 
isn’t that.’’ 

“Perhaps you were wondering how 


Pttss res eoes 


T could afford to go anywhere,” said 
Maris next, with a deep flush... “It is 
dear Ruth’s splendid generosity—’"’ 

He checked her by a gesture. “No 
—no, that has nothing to do with it. 
I must not say more just now. We 
will talk it over when you get back.” 

With this she was forced to be sat- 
isfied, She recalled tow, in church, 
each word of the young physician, 
and wondered again at the suppressed 
excitement of his manner. Clearly 
there was something of importance to 
say. He had been at the hotel with 
Dwight. Could there be any word 
from him? But no—she must hope 
nothing there. Had he not said to 
her in person, in that dreadful. gray 
dawn hour: “We have had no past 
together—you and I.” 

Perhaps Harvey had been thinking 
of the one great menace to Felicia’s 
recovery that. still remained—the 
watchful enmity of Winch and Jane. 
Tue man, she knew, was ill, and in all 
probability would not be able to fol- 
low her; but Jane—that gaunt, fam- 
ished, sinful Nemesis called Jane— 
what would she not risk and dare! 

The terror of this image brought 


back to Maris the old dizziness, and -~ 


warned her to cease all thought and 
planning until the throbbing ache at 
the base of her brain should begin to 
fade. She leaned back, and slowly 
closed her aching lids. At the mo- 
ment the organ began the prelude to 
a familiar hymn, and, with the sooth- 
ing of it a peace, almost of oblivion, 
drew about her. 


Felicia was always conscious now. 
In spite of the pain which still lin- 
gered in the ‘injured arm, she felt 
herself part of an existence more 
beautiful than her most fantastic 
dream. With the unquestioning op- 
timism of a child, she appropriated 
all the love and care now heaped up- 
on her. 

This morning she had been told 
that “Lady,” as she insisted upon 
calling Maris, had gone to the good 
old minister’s funeral, and must be 
away for some length of time. By the 
end of an hour she had begun to 
you mind jes’ lookin’ outer de window 
question, wistfully: ‘‘Ain’t Lady come 
back yet?’ or to ask of Ruth: “Do 
jes’ wunst more, Miss Ruth, to see 
ef church ain't lettin’ out yit?’’ 

When finally the opening of the 
front door and the respectful greet- 
ing of Archer announced that the 


American Agric Ul turigg 
seen him. No! I don’t Mean thats 
I am thankful—thankful to pa, 
his dear eyes again, even if j; ," 
things harder afterward.” 4... 
her excitement, she rose anq ,| 
facing Ruth with eyes from wil 
the new glory was swiftly @ryine 
trace of~ tears. ei 

Ruth returned 
and once had 
speak, Harvey 
her everything. Ruth longeg a 
liver the message, but checked de 
self, knowing that Harvey woe ald -, 
fer choosing for himself the beg 
sible moment. So, instead of ne 
words she longed to speak, sie the 
as quietly as she could: “I don't be 
der at your agitation, dear, gy; \~ 
must try to put it aside just now 7" 
licia needs you. We fear she oa 
fret herself into a fever,” may 

Maris put her two palms ty, h 
temple. “Felicia?” she repeatea @ 
the voice one uses for an unfamij, 
name. She stared on, fog an insta 
longer, as one sudden?y ay ukenel 
then with a ery hurried towarg the 
door. “My baby—my poor habys 
Ruth heard the flying figure De 

“Oh, Lady, you wuz such a norfy| 
time comin’ back,” Felicia wailed . 
sight of the longed-for visitor . 

“Yes, dear, said Maris, 
the old minister very 
know.” 

“Now we are all to oursely: she 
said, patting the hand that lay neg 
“And now I am going to sing jug 
what you want, until you are tired® 
out and beg me to stop.” 7 

Felicia did not try to answer. Th 
life of the mills breeds silence jn 4 
child, but she let all the love of he 
starved soul brim the eyes  turnej 
upon Maris, so that the woman shiy. 
ered, and had to lean forward under 
pretext of arranging the bedclothes 
in order to retain enough contro! for 
singing. 

Maris sang the 


the look 
opéned he, lips ¢ 
had, of course 


Sa zerly 


} Ved 
muc! you 


well-known verses 
through, letting the last tender oq.) 
dence fade into a silence that itself 
had become unuttered music. The 
child attempted no word of thanks, 
only, with an indrawn sigh of rap. 
ture, pleaded “Jes’ wunst mo’.” : 

“The same song over again?” ques. 
tioned Maris, smiling. 

“Yes,” said Lisshy’s eyes, and Maris 
sang 

Now Lisshy bestirred herse!f. Her 
wan little face took on the took of 
eagerness which Maris was beginning 











Beautiful Illinois Farm Home of Samuel Morse 


This splendid country residence is located in-northern Illinois, not very far from Belvidere. 


Mr Morse is a general farmer and keeps his farm in splendid shape. 
good buildings, and his fields are productive. 
about this farm home. 


mistress had returned, Felicia was 
heard to cry out joyously: “It’s her 
—it’s Lady!” The child’s slim body, 
weighted with its bandaged arm, lit- 
erally vibrated with impatience. 

“Was it so trying, dear?” Ruth 
asked. 

‘“‘No—not the funeral. That was a 
thing of peace and beauty. ~f’m not 
erying over t° at! Oh, Ruth, Ruth!’’ 
here she sat upright, and turned 
drowned yet luminous eyes to her 
companion. “It’s Dwight! I saw him 
there. I brushed by him, touching 
him—yes, actually touching him. He 
looked at me—” Here the sobs had to 
be fought again. In the interval 
Ruth, trying to help, asked gently: 
“And how did he seem, dear?’ 

“Not harsh and cold as he did in 
that awful place yesterday,” an- 
swered Maris, when she could speak 
again. “It was a strange look, but it 
was not cruel, only deep and sad 
and—I don’t know what to think of 
it, Ruth, only it caught my heart like 
hands and wrung it—so!” she cried 
more passionately, suiting the words 
to a frantic wringing of black-gloved 
fingers. “That’s why I am so terribly 
unnerved again. I wish IT had not 


Note the air of comfort and refinement 
Reasons here for contentment and happiness. 


fences, 


He has good 
an¢ 


the sign of interest 
suddenly. aroused. She leaned for 
ward, her own eyes lambent with 
encouragement and love. 

“What is it, darling?’’ 

“T sho’ do like that song, 4a! wled 
Lisshy. Then she asked, mere shy!!: 
“Was de kid’s mother skeered hit 
mouzn’t ever come back?’’ 

“Yes; that is the sort of thing all 
real mothers are afraid ef,” said 
Mar 4, biting her lips to step their 
trembling. 

Lisshy frowned. Troubled theughts 
were evidently crowding in. Maris 
knew that she was thinking of the 
gaunt, unlovely Jane, Suddenly the 
child turned her face, and speaking 
with a little rush of excitemest, s2/¢ 
“Lady, would you min’ singén’ dat 
same one jes wunst mo’? I promise 
not to ask agin. I don’t_want te hear 
no yudder one today.” _ a 

Maris sang, and this time it was 
necessary to keep her eyelids down, 
for fear that Felicia’s small face 2° 
what it said might stop all ameine. 

When it was at an end tire chil’ 
lay so. very stil} that Maris thought 
she must be sleeping. A sort ef tem 
der apathy fell on the mother 3'5% 


to recognize as 
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ese FE little cares that fretted me, 
Mi —[ lost them yenstday 
Among the felds aboos the 
= sea, . 
Among the winds at play; 
Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees; 
The foolish fears of what may hap- 
pen, 
| cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 
Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are 
born, 
Out in the fields with God. 
E. B. Browning 
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d she leaned back, her eyes closed, 
head against a chair. For a 
mall time she rested thus, unthink- 
ig; then the troubled waking 
feams began to come. She let her 
wander into realms that never 


aa 
= nave existed. Perhaps’ the 
baddest and the most tormenting 
hought was this—if Lisshy could 
miy, by some inconceivable magic, 
» her child and Dwight’s. Other 


oemen—many, many women-—had 
ch a supreme glory as this in their 
love of an idolized hus- 


"eS he 

and, : clean and flawless past that 
1 were free to look upon, and the 
by of a little child. 

Her mind went from one to an- 
ther of her friends who were happy 
nmenaced women. She, too, was a 
ether. Annunciation had touched 
er, also; but what, in this dark 
resent, had her motherhood to give 
r to receive? Even though Felicia 
rere to live what future stretched 


efore the child? “At least,” thought 
he unhappy woman, “it cannot be 
s sorrowful as what has been,” 

“Lady,” came Felicia’s low voice 
rom the bed, “d@o you know, whilst 
ou was singin’, I mos’ went t® sleep 


not all the way, jes’ half. An’ I 
ho did feel funny.” 
Maris saw that the child labored 


0 express some unusual emotion, snd 
hat she was not quite sure how her 
onfidence was to be received. 


“Tell me about it, dear,” she said 
ently. “I woull like to hear every- 
hing. In what way did it feel 
unny?” 

“You was singing—up an’ down- 


ike, and I was that kid in a little 
oat, movin’ up an’ down, too, jes’ 
0.” 


She gave the motion with her hand 
hbove the counterpane. 

“Yes, dear, IL*am listening. I have 
elt just that way in a dream myself.” 


“You know I ain’t ever been in a 
eal boat,” confessed Felicia. “But 
‘ve seed a mite o’ picters uv boats 
n’ water in the papers, and when .!I 


hought I wuz in yo’ singin’-boat, it 


eemed jes’ as nachal (natural) as 
e old mill floor.’’ 

“And did you like being in the 
oat?” smiled Maris. 

“You bet yo’ socks I did!” cried 
he child. “I liked the rockin’, an’ 


the way the breeze blowed. Hit smelt 
pes’ like yo’ handkerchief that first 
might. They was a lot o’ shinin’ wa- 
fr way out in front, an’ I kept on 
ayin’ to de boat ‘go on—go on—go 





THE HOME PHYSICIAN 


There are times when you wonld 
Mot have to send for the doctor if 
you had, easily accessible, a book that 
Would tell you what to do. The HOME 
PHYSICIAN is the greatest work of 
ihe kind ever printed; it will help 


pagnose a disease or trouble; it will 
‘ll what te do before the doctor 
‘omes; and, in addition, deals with 


the great problem of the prevention 
of disease, It has chapters on hy- 
one and health, and is presented in 
‘nguage that all can understand. 
Ha important point is covered in 
4 book; it is well indexed, and is, 
. out exception, the handiest doctor 
0k in existence. 
‘ This book can be hed without cost 
_ payment of $1 for a one-year 
wee or renewal subscription to this 
onal. Look at the address label 
“ the outside of this paper, and if 
nl Subscription has expired, or is 
ose le expire, send it in now, YOU 
OPpnoe. AFFORD TO. MISS THE 
ORTUNITY TO GET ONE OF 
THESE BOOKS, 
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UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 


on-You kain’t go teo far fe me!’” 


“And all the time you were sailing | 


farther and farther away from shore.” 
said Maris, to encourage the narrative. 

“Yas'’m,.” said Felicia dreamily, and 
then paused, She withdrew her eyes 
from the shimmering distances of 
vision te search again the beloved 
face so near. “I didn’t mind leavin’ 
a land,” she said at length, putting 

uf her hand again that Maris might 
clasp if, “put you was standin’ back 
there awaiti?’, an’ you didn’t have no 
boat.” 

“And I was calling out to you not 
to go so far away, now yasn’t I?” 
asked Maris, smiling a littfe {remu- 
lously. 


| 


“Nome, you wasn’t—not exacterly,’* > 


said Felicia, with an air of reluctance 
at contradicting the oracle. ‘“‘That was 
one of the funny things. You didn’t 
make no noise at aji, an’ you didn’t 
wave yo” hand, but I knew you was 
cryin’ out to me inside yo’se’f, an’ 
net was why I know’d I mus’ come 
ack.” 

“Yes—yes,” said the mother hur- 
riedly. “You must always come back, 
just as you did that terrible night 
from the train. You must never let 
people keep you away from me, dar- 
ling. Promise—promise, that you will 
always find the way back.’’ 

“I promise—cross my _. gizzard, T 
do,” said the child soothingly. “Don’t 
you fret yo'se’f a minute 
I'll allavys find my way to you.” 

“Oh, Lisshy, Lisshy!” the woman 
burst out in an agony, and then bit 
her lips till they bled, to keep back 
the torrent of words that would have 
betrayed their true relationship. The 
doctor had warned her against ex- 
citing the child by a premature dis- 
closure. She, herself, was not ready 





‘bout that. 


for the revelation, and yet at mo- 
ments, the wish to claim Felicia as | 
her very own was like a ¢onvulsion | 


of desire. The child continued to pat 
and soothe her with her uninjured 
hand,. murmuring words of love and 
encouragement, so that neither of 


them heard nor saw the two visitors 
who had come to the opened door, 
and now stood in silence, watching 


the pathetic scene. 
Felicia caught sight of them first. 
“Lady's bin singin’ a lot, an’ she is 


plum wore out,” she explained, with | 
dignity. | 
Maris lifted her head. 
“Maris, dear,”’ said Ruth. “Harvey 


has a message for you.” 

Maris got to her feet and faced 
them with frightened eyes, Her first 
thought 
and Winch. 

“It is no bad news, I assure you, 
Mrs Alden,” said Page quickly. “But 
perhaps it is just as well for me to 
tell you in the next room,” 

He made a motion of 
toward Felicia, and at the same in- 
stant Ruth said: “I'll stop here with 
our little patient.” 

Maris followed the young doctor in 
silence. She knew well enovgh that 
his precaution was against her pos- 
sible lack of self-control, and not out 


the head 


of necessity for Lisshy’s welfare. 
“Tt is from your husband,” said 
Harvey at once, when they had 


reached the outer corridor. 
mental change has taken 
him, ever since, in fact, a visit from 
the woman Jane Winch.” 
“Yes—yes,” was all Maris 


“A great 


could 


say, but her clasped hands and im- 
pioring eyes urged him to haste. 

“All along, @s you know, he has 
refused to see you- but now—” 

“But now?” her ashen lips re- 
peated. + 

“He sends you, by me, a formal 


request to grant him an interview 
here in the library, at six o'clock.” 

“Six o'clock,” Maris repeated me- 
chanically. “Six of this very day?” 

“Yes, and that,’’ said Harvey brisk- 
ly, taking out his watch, “makes it 
just two hours off.” 

{To Be Continued.] 
Copyright, 1909, by Little, Brown & Co. 


Grace Sufficient! 


The other evening I was 
home after a heavy day’s work. 





riding 
I felt 


weary and sore depressed, when swilft- | 


ly, suddenly, as a lightning flash, 
came: “My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” And I said: “I should think 
it is, Lord,” and burst out laughing. 
I never fully understood what the 
holy laughter of Abraham was until 
then. It seemed to make unbelief so 
absurd. 

It was as if some little fish, being 
very thristy, was troubled about 
drinking the river dry; and Father 
Thames said: “Drink away, little fish, 
my stream is sufficient for thee.” Or 
it seemed like a little mouse in the 
granaries of Egypt after seven years 
of plenty fearing it might die of fam- 
ire, and Joseph might say: ‘Cheer 
up, little mouse, my granaries are suf- 
ficient for thee.” Again, I imagined a 
man away up on yonder mountain 
saying to himself: 
haust all the oxygen in the atmos- 
phere.” Put the earth might say: 


was of_a threat from Jane 


place in | 


aE 





“TI fear I shall ex- | 


“Breathe away, O man, and fill thy | 


lungs ever: my atmosphere is suffi- 
cient for thee.” 

© brethren, be great believers! Lit- 
tle faith will bring your souls to 
Heaven, but great faith will bring 
Heaven to you,-——[{C..H. Spurgeon. 











Let baby do it 


kt is no trick at all to apply CAMP- 
BELL’S VARNISH STAIN. 

lt spreads smoothly, flows freely, hardens 
into a beautiful permanent finish. 

Makes old wood look like new, and 
“new wood look better.” 

No matter what you’ ve tried before CAMP- 
BELL’S VARNISH STAIN gives better satis- 
faction and better results than any other stain 
made. “There’s nothing like it.” 

NOTICE. 


ff your dealer has not yet 
put in our line, send 35 cents 
and yor 






4 
with whichtoapply same, 
State plainly color desired, (Department E 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO., BOSTON 


SUNSHINE 
LAMP 


to try in your home 16 days. Incandescent 
800 Candle Power. Gives better light than 
fas, electricity .acetelyne or 15 ordinary 
lampe at one-tenth the cost. For homes, 
stores, halls and churehes. Burns com- 
mon oline. Absolutely safe. 
CENT PER NIGHT 
ears. No wick, Nochim- 
morte Sigh fo 

° & 
purpose. Take advantage of our 


sae eciae FACTORY PRICE. 
Factory Bidg.,Kansas City,Mo, 





























Be Our Salesman 
We Teach You Free 
Earn while you learn. Handle the 


money yourself. Splendid chance for 
farmers, farmérs’ sons and others own- 


ing a horse or team. We give you every- 
thing else you need on credit. 

Griffin reliable household preparations 
—extracts, spices, soaps, toilet articl 
perfames, baking powder, stock @ 
poultry speciaities—are ready sellers 
and you soon build up a big, profitable 
trade with them. 


Territory's going fast. Write at once. 


The W. M. Griffin Co. 
Dept? _Fort Wayne, Ind. 


DON’T PAY TWO PRIC 


Bave $15.00 to $22.00 on 














We will cond any American, over 
18 years of age, who can read and 
write, The Civil Service Book, wil 
fing bow to qualify at home to pass 
eny Civil service examination, 

ring the past year over WO 
of our students have secured desir- 
able Government positions. Write 
at once. 


. " 16, a 


Sebools, Bor 1157 Serenton, Pa. 























Your home ‘with the wonderful WHITE ME 
BURNER Fits any kerosene (coal ol) lamp or 
lanthera and gives « light to electricity or 
ges Safe. reliable. No mantle to break. Delights 
every user 
AGENTS WANTED °°)... 
Sell like wild fire, make from $5 to $15 daily. 
Write today Tryritory going fast. Beware of 
«nitations, Sampie it paid stamps or coin, 
3 for $1.08 Money ua if not satisfactory 
White Plame Light Co. Dept, 1 Grand Rapids, Mich Ele 





AG MEACHINE, 


length or thickness. Twice as oy | 
Py he - Tope. Mekes $4.30 werth 
hay rope ter 400. Anyone can doit. Light 
to carry. Easy to demonstrate. 
enermous. Leow retail price. Quick sales 
Big profits. Agents wanted in every counts. 
Write for free sample to workers. 
THOMAS MANUFACTURING CO. 
4446 Barny St., DAYTON, OO 
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Farm Crops 


By CHABLES WILLIAM BURKETT 


Bditor American Agriculturist 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Growing 
of American Field Crops; Containing Brief 
and popular advice on the Seeding, Cultivat- 
ing, Handling and Harvesting of Farm Crops and 
the Management of Lands for the Largest Returns. 


This is a book that is different. 
suggestions stand out on every page. 


As it is written, 
It seeks to help crop growers, not 


through dry statements by mere technical terms, but through suggestive 
descriptions of the work of the men who raise big crops. 
In the ten chapters of this book the editor has covered in a most com- 


prehensive manner the following important topics: 
Good Crops; How Rotations Help Out; Crop Yields and Prope 


Good Soils Buck of 
r Culture; 


What Crops for Stock Feeding; The Silo, Silage and Soiling Crop; Every 
Farmer a Plant Breeder; and Farm Crops. 

The volume abounds in helpful suggestions and valuable information 
for the most successful growing of the various farm crops, whether large 
or small areas are allotted to them, and it is a plain, practical and reliable 
guide, and tells of the best ways of handling crops from the time the land 
is made ready until the harvested product is sold. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


5x 74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifally illustrated, both in the text 
It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 


and with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
bound in green vellam cloth, library style, 





edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses anything that has ever been put ont ia 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


316 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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£0 sty — _ can’t — ys. pe inane Se paying fae ad 
.. tory price n use ay. It’st 
Tactiin taee why “ quaitty stove, the KALAMAZOO. 
30 @ Days —payfactoryprice Factory Price Book 
—no more If it’s Factory prices on cook stoves, ranges, heating 
not the biggest stove al aes oie ahr te a a ig Aa 
value you-ever saw, send tory prices will your eyes on the real eost Needle Workers’ Corner to match this design ma; }, 
it back, we pay freight of ® stove, Send for this Free Factory Price 18x50-inch size at 50 cents 
both ways — you won’t Book No.100 today. -——— 72 at 75 cents; cotton to 
risk a penny. HALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs. Here is a bag that will appeal to scarf 50 cents-extra. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. every woman because it is practical Darning Bag 
oa And and useful as well as ornamental. F = 
Save $5 to $40 A Kalama? OO Gas The bag is made up double of natural ath canay J little bag to 
~ * St homespun ¢ stenciled with an at- ‘Sewing room is made of 
tae to You Too PY ene ites : ticking or any fairly heavy 
cs) inches wide and 27 inches 
, x in halves with fold across 
Adirondack Foot Warmers 4 66 ¢9 i) , aN run a seam up each side 
‘ - 5 ) j ‘ two-inch hem at the top 
ane er saree 5 Cp Baoniinn, War Z c anys 4 half-inch header above th: 
: Scott iat : : drawstring. Place darn 
comfort! They're aniversally | MENZ “EASE” UPPERS KEEP SOFT. . cotton (black, white, blue 
ix dame orn by men But thatisn't all, Wear a Menz “Ease” for & and darning needles in th 
chess or aver hove. * Made of your regular every-day work in all sorts of ‘ ’ % ¢ keep the bag handy. We c 
selected sheepskin with weather and they'll satisfy you in three . Pe ve nicely made bag with 4d 
vy, Warm wool inside ; ten otherways. They will fit you like a glove— " needles and darning cott 
inches . State shoe size give your feet comfort all the day long—and F white and tan for ‘35 nant 
= wear like you want a shoeto wear. Always ’ prensa Seah 
look for name on yellow label, The number of this bag is 141” 
Searf or Pillow Coy, 


Ask for ee ; 
e A most pleasing pillow 
ek GAS LE, MED. Sedna 8. Catalog No {i “ | saa thet Sit anadke afl w! 
y/ Oe x is shown in No 1381+. 
Mount Birds og etenten, sre ? is stenciled in old blue 
hing To $s heights; also the \ green on brown linen cr: 
heads, fishes, tan skins, “ ” : 29 =- ning , inch size and only needs 
Decorate American Boy 1429 Darning Bag ic 3 
den or office. Bi tn built to give the ; z : with black rope floss to fir 
era ly learned, stsenarpeures ff ; ee ane + tae with haa black sets the design off 
Jow,success guaranteed. WAt® eut-door boy hon- ; . j rawstrings. Inside the bags we have attractive manner thar 
today bw’ Pree cataion ra Le vr — sn. est shoe service. £ . placed_a big card of best quality : a 
—e i darning cotton in white, black and 
L j tan, assorted darning needles, a thim- 




















ble and a nice darning egg with 


5 GRAIN “ $ handle. We will send one of these 
CROP Hi tha bags complete with cotton to outline 
: : oo the stenciled design for 40 cents, or 


fields of Alberta, . : the bag alone with cotton to outline 
show splendid : moe ; for 25 cents. 
j 12 years we A Dainty Hair Receiver 
have made only 
the Menz “Ease” A very pretty and useful article is 
|} shown in No 1428+. The design is 
stamped and tinted in old rose and 
upper leather weuse | Olive green on brown linen. After 
is Menz‘“‘Ease”Special | working the design the linen is to be 1381+ Stenciled Pillow | 
Elk, It’s the bestleather ; , . 
tanned for every-day ser- ; were used. We can furnish ; 
vice, Its toughness and long ty pillow cover top and b:; 
wear will surprise you,.and its mission fringe for the ends 
softness will remind you of glove leather. f rope floss to finish for 50 « 


SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 11 containing a paid. <A table scarf 18x54 
Schools Sanveniont. climate sample of Menz “Ease” Elk, We have dealers stenciled on both ends, wit! 
’ pomaeeat. 5s the v Yer Pest. everywhere in your state. Ifthere isn’t one near ‘ finish and floss to outline 
ht my close at hand, building ou we can introduce theshoesto you direct from . > cents, : 
fuel easy ae tory at regular retail prices, delivery prepaid. ee S > tal , : : 
'° a Substantial Calendar Easily Made 
mixed farming. Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. ne eat ay 
Bo Grest onccess. oe . It is not too late to m up a 
ap oe Sn Same pence Sue cvttoment, AF = pretty calendar to hang in that place 
that needs one. It will b st asm 


isettiers’ ral 

a ease aoe tas W A S H B Y A | R ee fe good another year as it is r 
: % new pad can be put on in n 

J. 8. CRAWFORD, : 3 The New Way : : all. We have a number of t! 

30 Syracuse Savings Bank Bidg.,Syracuse,N.Y a No wear, no tear, no beat- ; se ; ty calendar outfits which we 

: =a ‘ at about half price. The 


ing. Dantiest arttcles washed 
without injury. Tub of clo- cludes the stamped and tin 

















thes washed in 5to 10 min- : , ) 
utes, A child can operate. floss to work in outline, 1912 
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Poultry Appliances & Handicraft : Well made, “will not rust 
Compiled by G. B. FISKE. Illustrated descrip- X st Instantaneously ‘attachable 
tions of a great variety and styles. of the best | to any metal tub or wash 
homemade nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incu- | pollen, Bo eerowe so siebien. 
bators and brooders, feeding and watéring appli- ti roger em'y P poee g ton 
ances, etc.. etc. Over 100 illustrations. 5x7 inches, | circulars. Agents wanted. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
Ashland Bldg. 315 4th Ave.. New York. 13 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
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e glued smoothly to the cardboard 
4 i mount, which is in two pieces; the 
Spris le’ eT1 I : at Hat id joins coming in front and back, but 
only the back is fastened together as 
s illustrated. This is a good, roomy re- 
ceiver and a very pretty one, too. 
Our outfit includes the stamped and 


This is the time of the school year when tinted linen, cardboard mounts, floss 
to work solid, and ribbon for hanging 


School Agriculture, Domestic Science and and lacing. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
ae Pretty Irish Linen Centerpiece 
Manual Training This attractive design comes 


is absolutely indispensable in YOUR school stamped on round thread Irish em- 
broidery linen to be worked in solid 


and outline embroidery. The dots z 
and conventional daisies are to be 
os 1316+ Dainty Unique Calendar 


Plan Now for School Gardens 2 soe ea tg a 


ribbon to hang up by. Price tor all 
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INDORSED BY 
. Specialist in Agricultural Education, Dept. of Agriculturé, Wash- 
Stebbins, University of California; [rof. C. G. Hopkins, Univer- 
H Stimson, Massachusetts Special State Agent for - 
Supt. of Public Instruction C. G. Schultz of Minnesota; F. W. 
State of New York; State Supt. Mason 
y= " -- #4 4 B. gs eg a, ee 
vens 0 0; 0 Ww. rencb niversity o ich Zan 
New Mexico Agricultural College; Vice~Pres. you to grow up a good girl. 
the American Nature Study Society and comb, Becretary Helen—Well, mamma, I Ww 
ot Asricultural Education of the National Educaiton  Aesoctatio : ag didn’t think quite so much D1 
Not the Same 
to 


Write to nearest office for details of 3 i : : . , 
- “Queen Mary,” said the té ee 
Special 10 Cent Rat a the class in the’ history lesson. “lores 
p e€ F France so much that she declat e sal 
1160+ Embroidered Centerpiece word Catais would be found \ < 
; done solid in satin stitch fter pad a agar “#3 = “the a her 
) s s stitch, after pad- ‘ausin a momen 
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Orange Judd Company, Publishers <i & very handsome piete when “Jimmy Smith,” she said, “yo “ er 
INEAPOLIS: Oncid finished and one that is quite easily not listening.’ 
sane me: aie ee. SPRINGFIELD ees: Fa + al worked. The stamped linen comes in “Oh, yes, I was,” Jimmy reP ee 
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Bright Children 


Mamma—Helen, you know 
whip you because I love you and W! 
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east 17, 1912 
A TROUBLE MAKER 
ce Poison aay Variety of Ils 


California woman who didn’t 
A for twenty years what kept her 
ow rites to tell how she won. back 
Ww 


nealth by quitting coffee. 
Qt : 54 years old,” she Says, “have 
«and ple life and for 20 
coffee all my life a or 2 
- suffered from indigestion and 
oe ja. Life was @ burden and a 
peor’ all the time, and about 
a Se. t such hold 
a year my ailments got suc °o 
ae that I was regularly ‘sick in 
Pe for several weeks each time. 
«y was reluctant to eonclude that 
flee was the cause of my trouble, 
-t am thankful that I found out 
ut = 
e trut h. 
“Then I determined to use Postum 
-clusively—tfor a week at first—for I 
‘ubted my ability to do without 
pffee for any length of time. I made 
e Postum carefully, as directed, and 
fore the week expired had my- re- 
ard in @ perceptible increase in 
rength and spirits. 
“Seeing the good that my short ex- 
sriment had accomplished, I resolved 
tinue the use of Postum, cutting 
it the coffee entirely, This I did for 
ne months, finding, daily, increased 
use for gratification at my steadily 
proving health. My indigestion 
radually left me, my sleep returned, 
igain« 4 26 pounds in weight, my color 
hanged from sallow to a fresh, rosy 
ue and life became a blessing. 
“Then 1 thought I would try coffee 
gain, and did so for a few weeks. 
punishment for deserting my good 
iend, Postum, was a return of my 
ld troubies. 
“That taught me wisdom, 
ow and shall be all my 
fer using Postum exclusively 
benefits it brings 
Postum Co, 


cor 
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and T am 
life here- 
and 
me.” 
Battle 


and it is ex- 
“The Road 


reason,” 
the little book, 
in pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
ne appears from time to time. They 
re genuine, true, and full of human 
nterest. 


[Can Let You Have 100 





Tf you're the man with 
e telephone, the quick deals 
h the big money, will come 
y. Buyers and com- 
ttime to write or send 
‘re at the other end of 


8 more than cash re- 
s to beable tochat with 
. ng after work and it's mighty 
gz to kn w ee thelp can be summoned 
1 aly emergency. 


Frain a AP 


Independent Telephone 


may bea lifesaver in case of accident or sickness. 
S atime saver and money-maker every day. You 

j Call up 
> him bring your mail from 

*. D. man. Have repair 

ned out when a binder breaks. A Stromberg- 
lephone makes every day hours longer. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed « Money Refunded. 
“How the Tele en 
Valuable Book: riz. “ine 2 
on nt FREE telling how ten men can easily lowe an 
lependent tele phone 
oftheirown. All 
rm telephones, dif- 
Styles, etc. Don’t 
et pep nal 





, acldress us at 
Dearest office, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Toronto, Can. 





This is a fine, handsome, clear 
to: good sized Violin of 
pm ig hang re a eg 
with ebony-finis pegs, finger 
board and tail piete, one silver 
string, three gut strings, long 
bow of white horse-hair, box of 
resin and Fine Self-Instrection Book. 

Send us your mame and ad- 
dress for 24 packages of Bluine 
to sell at 10 cents a package. 
When sold return our $2.40 and 
we will send you this beautiful 
Violin and outfit just exactly ac 
represented. 


5 BLUINE MFG. Co. 
"6668 St, Concord Junclon, Mase 


hen You W: oe = ae 
Advertisers 





Our ad. 
von like to know 
where their replies 
come from, 





With the Girl on the Farm 


LOU D., STEARNS 


Little sister, I reach my hand out 
to you in greeting. Looking from my 
window I see perched on my blind a 
young bird just learning to fly.. He 
stretches his little wings with pure 
joy of motion—turns his small head 
now this way, now that; almost he is 
off; then, not quite sure of himself, 
Settles back, 

As I watch him, my heart grows 
very tender to the little bird life, so 
happily confident, yet withal just 4 
bit afraid. Down belew, in the tall 
grass and vines, my: landlady’s cat, 
looking all peaceful and calm, lies 
hidden. 

You are longing to try your wings, 
too, little girl, are you not? Looking 
with eager, bright, confident eyes at 
life—yet, withal, just a bit afraid. 

In the vast storehouse of the future 
there is much—oh, very much, that is 
to be yours for the taking; but, dear, 
I've seen so many, oh, so many girls 
who have forgotten that it is better 
to face the world at first from the 
home nest, where there is love and 
tenderness and plenty awaiting them, 
until their wings grow really strong 
and they are ready to fly. All too late 
they have found that the gleam and 
glow of the city had no warmth back 
of its brightness for the girl who 
had her way to make—no welcome 
for her who came to it unfitted and 
alone. 

Day after .day they tramp the 
streets—wan-faced, hollow-eyed, hun- 
gry-hearted—mere shadows of the 
bright-eyed, round-faced, red-cheeked 
lassies Who came to it so short a time 
back; night after night they go back 
to their tiny, unheateti hall bedrooms 
and creep, supperless, to bed. Too 
late they have — their wings were 
not ready for flight. 

Last evening my belli rang just as 
I was about to go to tea, and a girl 
came into my office. She had engaged 
work that day, through me, with a 
friend of mine and came to make 
some triyial inquiry. As she came 
into the warmth and light she shiv- 
ered, “Oh,” she cried, “I’ve been so 
cold all day that I am stiff. I can 
hardly walk!” I inquired if she had 
no heat in Ker room and she shook 
her head. 

Don’t be in a hurry, 
leave home, That is the message I 
am bringing you today. Yov will not 
always have it, you know, and when 
you once go forth you will never 
come back quite the same. As a dear 
little lassie said to me the other day: 
“Some days I’m in a hurry to be 
grown up, auntie, and then I think if 
I’m always playing grown up, and 
wishing grown up, I'll never have any 
of the real little girl time.” 

So get all you car nuw from the 
fresh fields, the clear, wide spaces of 
land and sky, the song of the birds— 
all the varied animal life about you. 
Make the most of your days. Culti- 
vat. yourself. You will never again 
have such a wonderful chance to 
grow. Study. Broaden your life. 
Do whatever comes into the day with 
cheer, fullness and zest; give it your 
very best, whether it be setting the 
table, feeding the chickens, baking a 
cake, or working at some course of 
study you have laid out for these 
coming months; for thus, and thus 
only, will you be ready when, per- 
chance, the call comes for a broader 
lif2—be it in the crowded city, or the 
wonderful country. 

It is just in forming that habit, 
little sister, to slight nothing, but to 
do the work of the moment just as 
well as anyone could possibly do it, 
and to try and do it even a little bit 
better than anyone else could do it, 
that you will some day ‘find your 
wings have grown strong and depend- 
able, and that life stands smiling be- 
fore you, holding out both hands, full 
to overflowing, from her great store- 
house of good. 


little sister, to 





“The Angelus” Interpreted 

Robert Henri, a New York painter, 
was condemning a critic. 

“His interpretations 
wrong,” Mr Henri said. “He always 
misunderstands totally an artist’s con- 
ception. He reminds me of the Cinna- 
minson woman before Millett’s ‘An- 
gelus.” 

“When ‘The Angelus’ was on exhi- 
bition at Earle’s, in Philadelphia, a 
Cinnaminson woman dropped in to see 
it. She gazed with lively interest at 
the two peasants standing reverently 
in the sunset glow in the quiet mead- 
ow. Then she said, 

*‘*A courtin’ couple, hey. 
bit shy, don’t they?’ "—({New 
Tribune. 
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In the Air 
Gladys Roxton—And the duke 
brave papa! Why, he declares he 
intends to become an aviator! 
Papa—H’m! He does, eh? Wants 
to visit his castle, I suppose.—[{Puck. 
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sete Teg what 
hig i TRE THN Mi wenn o K. Power 


minutes’ time. 

our free civrce- 
lar. Tells you all 
about it. 


0. K. Pow Power Washer 


attachment. Just push a lever 
Instantancous con- 


makes almost a complete revolution, swiftly forcing the 
water through the fabric so & carries away every bit of 
grease and dist, and Ieaves the clothes with not a thread 
strained or broken. Take notice—no other washer has 
this spiendid fcature. Tub kiln-dricd cypress. All parts 
Beautiful bronze aluminum finish. 

We've been making washing machines 35 years. Largest* 
manufacturers in the world. This machine iz our top- 
notcher—try it in your heme at our rish—it will de your 
washing for vu, won't ask for a bit of your belp, and 
thank you for the chance. And there's the free book. We 
want you to have it. W hat’s your name and address, please? 

F. BRAMMER MFG. CO. 
Road, Davenport, lowa. 














Wanted | 


on so — algae 1912 bi 
ae naae ace - 


meet $i0 to $27 


Puncture-Proof tires. 


pproval 
nee” and allow 
* RIAL. 
ir wheels, lamps. 
eat an yt repairs for all yn of bicycles af 
naif -. prices. DQ MOT BUY until you get our 


and offer. Write now. 
MEAD OXCLECO.  Dept..1-76 CHICAGO 
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INFORMATION AS TO LANDS &® 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


TUAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 


along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


= ie Mort ond Sout Caroliaa, 
ome end Florida, write eo 
Soarg, Stone 
aL Agt.t I. 
a. gt. &t. for Flonda, A.& |. Agt. for 


Umington, B.C 


























HIS handsome centerpiece is 22 inches across includ- 
ing the iace edge. The material is tan linen erash 
that isso much in demand. The design is st ampec 
then tinted in beautiful rich colore. Our big. — inclades 
18-inch linen center as illustrated, 2 1-4-inch 
floss to work the design, including diagram, all ‘Oe 
postpaid for only 


cluny lace to finish the edge and Ah 
THE ARTICRAFT CO.. Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass. 




















Column “A” ¢ 
Column “B" shows the frequency of issue, 

Tri- Weekly; W—Weekly; 
Columa “C’ 
Column “D”" * gives the’ 
Coloma “FE 

than one is wanted in connection 


“Combined Price’* 








A rr 
American Boy, Detroit. Mich..M 
Americas Guernsey Ca Club 
Journal, Peterboro, N. H....M 
American sn ay eee 
New York, N 
American Poultry Kantinte. . -M 
Syracuse, M 


-M 


American Swineherd..........M 
Chicago, Ill. 

American “emt prcoellll 
Madison, - 


A Yew Y M 
Breeder's Gasvtte. Cc EG nl 
Chicago Inter-Ocean Ww 
Chicago, 
Christian Herald... 
New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
Current Literature 
New York, N. Y. 





Dakota Farmer, 


Etude. Philadelphia. Pa 

Everybody's me 
New York, N 

Farm and Home. 
Sprinefield. Mnss 


Coantees in Bee Culture 
Medin ‘ 
Good Housekeeping 


Wis 
Holstein- Friesian Register SM 


Brattleboro, Vt 





| Make Up Your Own Clubs 


| We Can Save Money for You—Get Your 
Reading for the Coming Year Through Us 


We give here our regular classified list of leading publications, 
the price for which they may be obtained in club with our journal, 
they may be added if more than one is wanted in connection with our journal 


gives the name and address of the publication 
viz 
S M—Semi- Monthly; B M—Bi- Monthly; M- 
gives the regular retail pr ice of th 
i connection with our own journal for one year. 
* gives the price at which these other publications are to be edded if more 
th our journal 


with their retail price, 
also the price at which 


D—Daily; S W—Semi-Week)y;T W— 
Monthly, 
pubhcation 


this is the “Club Building Price." 


A 
Housekee-er, Ne r 
Honter-Trader- Trapeer. 

Columbus, 0 
tedependent, New York N. ¥ 
Ladies’ World, New York, N.Y 
Lippincott’s Magazine 

Philadelphia, Pa 
McCall's Magazine 

Ne York, N 


N.Y 


y Y 
MeClure's “a 
New York Y 
a fam Growers Journal 

sv 


Modern Priscitta. Boston 
Y 


Mass 
Moter, New York 
Munsey's Magazine 

New York, N. Y¥ 
New Idea ed 

New rk. Y 
New York World 

New York, N. ¥ 
Opportunity, Chicago, Til 
Outtook, New York, N. ¥ 
Pacifie Monthly, Po rtland, 
Pearson's Megazine 

New York, + a 
Pictorial 

w 


Ore. 


ce 
Practical Dairyman 
Rutherford, N 
Reliable reety Journal 
(Quincy 
Review of bateus 
New ork, N. ¥ 
Sehool Agriewiture 
Springfield, Mass 


Shepherds’ Journal 
Chicag 

Sunset Magazine 
San Francisco, Cal 

Unele Remus’s Home Magazine, 
Atlanta. Ga 

Woman's Home Companion 
New York, N. 

World Today. New York, N. Y. M 

World's Work .M 
Garden City, N Y¥ 

—* s Companion R W i195 2.75 

n ($2 a year after March 








Agriculturist select one from the list, 
in column “E,” 


in Colamn “*E’’) $ 
Cost or Cius $3.80. 








column 


remit the full 





In makire up your own club of twe or more periodicals in eddition to 

taking the combined price in column “D,” 
select ss many more as desired and add the club building price of each, as it appears 
to the price of the first one selected. 
bined Price in Columa “D”) $1.65, add American Gewernsey Cattle Club Journal {Cis Building Price 
1,00, add American Magazine (Club Building Price in Columa 


A subscription to our journal must be included in each club, and no single 
be scoops’, for any publication on this list at less than the regular price, as given in 


then 








Our Publication and American Boy (Com- 
) $1.15, Tora 
will 


Allow from oné to three weeks after sending in your order for the first copy to reach yeu. 


When sending in your order, write plainly, 
if different publications included in a club may be sent to 


give the mame and address complete, and 


different addresses; thus they can be used for gift purposes. 
All prices are subject te changes made by other publishers. Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 
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any stock whatever kind it may be, to feed. or y ave seven head of horses and they 
2 our chickens and get re. eggs; feed your . it . I hitch them up they are 5 
horse and he will do a work; feed your. cow and fi ‘ 
H , “ood, keeps them ndi 
A A short, you can’t afford 2 it is your Stock Food that does ;, “q 
FRANK RAND. hurry %ny five pail order to me. - Sincerely yours, that is equal to your champion team, ,, 
JAMES J. WAGNER. eighed welopes. They are fine and ¢at Stock },,,, 
Williamsburg, 0. day. I thank you for your pas: f £ 
Wilbur Stock Food Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Arcadia, Okla. fed them em ¢ remain, ' ang 
‘8 To whem it may concern: I have used Wilbur Stock Wilbur Stock Food Company, Milwaukee, Wis. fast, and, of course, I had ' Your ager 
Food and ¢un say 1 will use it as long as I have Gentlemen: Received my watch in good condition, Stock Food. WwW. M 


Let me fatten em 
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I want to give you this big free $1.00 
box of my Stock Food as a sample. 


‘I want you to feed it to your horses, your cattle, your hogs, your 
sheep and your poultry. I want-you to know for yourself why 
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is fed by over 500,000 farmers and stockmen. I want you to know why and how Y \ 
it saves feed—prevents disease and doubles your profits. | 


Send Me No Money—Not Even aStamp—This Big Box of Stock Food Costs You Nothing \ | 








Not one cent now or at any other time do Wilbur’s Stock Food builds up run down horses— 

I want for this big $1.00 box. Contains 340 cleans the blood, softens the stomach, Revitalizes the 
feeds=enough for a good practical feeding entire system and positively prevents all disease. 

test. I know that every stock raiser who _ My Food increasesthe milk and butter when fed to 

tries this free $1.00 box will continue to use milch cows, fattens hogs and beef cattle for market in 


my Food. That’s why I can afford this much less time. Prevents scours when fed tosheep. 


; As a poultry raiser and egg maker it has no 
great free offer—that’s why I am ready equal—makes strong, healthy ‘chicks, doubles the 


to send one million free boxes to one mil- egg supply and absolutely prevents Pip, Roup, 
lion~American farmers. Gapes, Bowel Trouble and all Poultry Disease. 





All you have to dois send the coupon-no money 
Is it worth a two-cent stamp to write for my big free $1.00 box? Do 


». ou want to double your profits and save your live stock? Ifso, clipout 
‘ % “Br this coupon and mail today. $ 1 Al 00.00 
si by Mirkew y, Guarantee 
WILBUR STOCK FOOD “OMPANY ey (< will pay $1,00000 
495 HuronSt., Milwaukee, Wis. « Ce ZS ee thie offen a 


\ rove S 
“SS  S1.00 box 1s nol 
SS exact as 


advertised 











